











HELP TO UNIFY YOUR SCHOOL AND 
COMMUNITY WITH 


AMERICANS ALL — IMMIGRANTS ALL 


JUNIOR JUBILEE—A FESTIVAL OF AMERICA 


A patriotic script in 5 episodes: the Indians, the Colonies, Lighting the Torch of Freedom, 
1776, Frontier Peoples, Years of Expansion. The theme is the cultural and spiritual 
contributions of our citizens of various national backgrounds to the American demo- 
cratic way of life. In the Finale all groups standing before the Statue of Liberty pledge 
allegiance to the Flag, the symbol of our national unity. The songs are selected from 
The Music Hour Series. 

Single copies distributed free as part of The Music Hour service; quantity orders at 3c 
each plus postage. The pamphlet has been prepared at the request of the “Americans 
All—Immigrants All Committee” in cooperation with the Council of Democracy. 


Our newest textbooks emphasize the contribution of music to a vital, dynamic democracy. 


* MUSIC, THE UNIVERSAL LANGUAGE McConathy Morgan Lindsay 


The new high school chorus collection which will vitalize your music program 
through broadening musical and spiritual horizons. Eleven units encompass the 
history of mankind as exemplified in music and the arts, with special emphasis on 
aspects of our own civilization. 

304 pages. 55 illustrations (8 in four colors). . ; ; baheeacs $1.92 


Ask for your complimentary copy of the wall chart graphically illustrating the music 
and art history of mankind. 


MUSIC IN THE HIGH SCHOOL Wilson McConathy Lake 


A new professional book which both inspires and guides in vitalizing a high school 
music program. (Ready for the later Conferences.) 


THE SINGIN’ GATHERIN’ Thomas and Leeder 


The distinctive American festival using the songs of our Anglo-Saxon forefathers. 


CLASS LESSONS IN SINGING Anne E. Pierce 


“Sensible and workable voice training for young people through a marvelous begin- 
ning repertoire.” 


CREATIVE SCHOOL MUSIC Fox and Hopkins 


“All there is to say and do about the creative process in school music.” 


CREATIVE WAYS FOR CHILDREN'S PROGRAMS Murray and Bathurst 


“No teacher should ever again be at a loss for developing beautiful programs from 
classroom work.” 


THE PRINCESS OF MOROLAND Zerda 


“A lovely and simple operetta which at the same time brings us in touch with the 
interesting culture of our Filipino compatriots.” 


+ +e + + & 


THESE AND MANY MORE FAVORITE TITLES 


SILVER BURDETT COMPANY 


NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 



































JOHN PHILIP SOUSA 


INCOMPARABLE 


BAND NUMBERS 


(With parts for all instruments participating in the 


Modern School Band) 


* 




















THE STARS AND STRIPES 


FOREVER—March 
EE TE, 6 occ canes neces banws $1.50 
CMI anc cvawcnene cake enkeeennenen Rs 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 





EL CAPITAN—March 
From “El Capitan” 


EES TOE ov xwevcnedsaasteandaewnee $1.50 
EE SUI kasd coscdvntesncesecucesus rp . 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 





THE LIBERTY BELL—March 


ee TR aoc veccecccessncsencnaess 
EE SE: accede canes eweiceseasceuns 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 


KING COTTON—March 


eee TOES iciscicuavevurinsiveagess ; 
Un oman abenek een ale aa 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 








THE FAIREST OF THE FAIR 
March 


NE TOM ak sien ne rosa see hina 99 
SE SEE od a cen keen boos mane sens 75 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 


HANDS ACROSS THE SEA 
March 


rr re re $1.50 
Rr rs er re re Pe 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 





MANHATTAN BEACH—March 


PO i ie scicb aia wkiencniad a ese weines $1.50 
ET SEY Ak bo rcccosntadinemenekeusnns Pp 


Conductor’s Score, 20c; Parts, 10c Each 


THE KING OF FRANCE 
From “Three Quotations” Suite 


Concert Band (64 Parts with Conductor's 
er errr ere ere. $3 
Full Band (42 Parts with Conductor’s 








PES, Shxine Cine’ cies baawk i eeekeuns .50 
LOOKING UPWARD 
Suite 
BY THE LIGHT OF THE POLAR STAR 
IE IN 6.0.8.65.cccccuccsuerexs Jckucwnesssnckese 
SE caKencvtxihnciscinensdminnas Satu teabnntel 3.00 
BENEATH THE SOUTHERN CROSS 
NE ND icc cnndesesavsuananeeianiedGeseces ee 
RN er er 
MARS AND VENUS 
IEE: TNE iikcescccnneccdcseund baseNnanesebanes $5.00 
SE IIE 60 doin 4b kn tebedtcschekaeneddnanaeunee 3.00 














Please Specify Arrangement Desired When Ordering 
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The United Conferences 


(Comprising the Music Educators National Conference) 
California-Western Music Educators Conference 


Eastern Music Educators Conference 
North Central Music Educators Conference 
Northwest Music Educators Conference 
Southern Music Educators Conference 
Southwestern Music Educators Conference 


Auxiliary Organizations 
National School Band Association 
National School Orchestra Association 


National School Vocal Association 
Music Education Exhibitors Association 


Affiliated Organizations 
(State Units) 
Arizona School Music Educators Association 


California—Bay, Central, Northern & Southern Districts 


Colorado Music Educators Association 


Delaware Dept. of Music, State Education Assn. 


Georgia Music Education Association 
Idaho Music Educators Association 
lowa Music Educators Association 
Kansas Music Educators Association 

Louisiana Music Education Association 

Michigan Music Educators Association 

Missouri Music Educators Association 

Montana Music Educators Association 

Nebraska Music Educators Association 

New York State School Music Association 
Ohio Music Education Association 
Oregon Music Educators Conference 

Pennsylvania School Music Association 
West Virginia Music Educators Association 


Wyoming Choral and Instrumental Directors Association 


Other affiliations are pending. The above list in- 
cludes only state associations which have become 
state units (direct affiliates) under the provisions 
of the Constitution adopted by the Music Educators 
National Conference in Los Angeles, 1940. 


CO-OPERATING ORGANIZATIONS (Including 
state division affiliates of M.E.N.C. units): California 
School Band, Orchestra and Chorus Association (Cen- 
tral District); California School Band and Orchestra 
Association (Southern District); Southern California 
Vocal Association; Connecticut Music Educators As- 
sociation; Illinois School Band Association; Illinois 
School Orchestra Association; Illinois School Vocal 
Association; Illinois School Music Association; Chi- 
cago Public Schools Music Teachers Club; Catholic 
Music Educators Association (Chicago Area); Cen- 
tral and Southern Indiana School Band and Orches- 
tra Association; Northern Indiana School Band and 
Orchestra Association; Indiana State Choral Fes- 
tival Association; Kentucky Band and Orchestra Di- 
rectors Association; Western Kentucky Music Teach- 
ers Association; Maryland Music Educators Asso- 
ciation; Massachusetts Music Festival Association; 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra Association; 
Michigan School Vocal Association; Minnesota Mu- 
sic Educators Association; New England Music Fes- 
tival Association; New Hampshire School Music 
Festival Association; Central Long Island Music 
Educators Association; Department of Music—New 
Jersey Education Association; North Carolina Music 
Teachers Association; Ohio Valley Music Educators 
Association; Oklahoma Band and Orchestra Associa- 
tion; Oklahoma Vocal Music Educators Association; 
Rhode Island Music Educators Association; South 
Dakota High School Music Association; South Da- 
kota Band and Orchestra Directors Association; 
South Dakota Music Supervisors Association; Ten- 
nessee Music Teachers Association; East Tennessee 
School Band and Orchestra Association; Texas Music 
Educators Association; Vermont Music Educators 
Association; Central Washington School Music As- 
sociation; Eastern Washington Music Educators 
Club; West Virginia School Bandmasters’ Associa- 
tion; Wisconsin School Music Association; Western 
Wisconsin Music Festival Association. 


IN-AND-ABOUT CLUBS: Atlanta (Ga.); Belling- 
ham (Wash.); Berks-Lancaster (Pa.); Boston; Chi- 
cago; Cincinnati; Cleveland; Columbus (Ohio); Dal- 
las; Dayton; Detroit; Harrisburg (Pa.); Indianap- 
olis; Lorain County (Ohio); Louisville; National 
Capital (Washington, D. C.); New Hampshire; 
New Haven (Conn.); New York City; Newport 
(R. I.); Philadelphia; Pittsburgh; Quad City (Rock 
Island, Moline, East Moline, Ill., and Davenport, 
Ia.); St. Louis; Salt Lake City; Southern Vermont; 
Springfield (Mass.); Tri Cities (Greensboro, High 
Point, Winston-Salem, N. C.); Tulsa; Twin Cities 
(Minneapolis-St. Paul); Waterloo (Ia.); Wichita. 
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a new book 
Music Education for High Schools 


By ARTHUR E. WARD, Director, Music Education 
Public Schools, Montclair, New Jersey 


344 pages List price, $2.50 
3 of the 17 Chapters 
CHAPTER Vill. WOICE-CULTURE THE author’s notable success as a supervisor, conductor, 
CLASSES . ‘ ‘ . » —_* 
Shall We Limit Membership in Voice-Cul- and organizer of public school music gives his book indis- 
ture Classes?—Speech-Problem Students— putable value. Its aim is two-fold; to help the inexperienced 
Voice - Class Methods — Producing Good ; , : ’ : 
Tone—Songs to Sing—How to Present a teacher to avoid mistakes in planning his program of work 


New Song—the Yearly Recital and to point out to other teachers further desirable 


CHAPTER XV. THE OPERETTA objectives and procedures. It not only answers the everyday 
Selecting the Operetta—The Operetta as a 
School Project—Budgeting the Operetta— 
General Suggestions for Staging an Operetta fresh interest and new zeal. 
—The Cast—Scenery and Lighting—Cos- 
tumes—Advertising the Operetta 


problems of the music teacher but also inspires him with 


Through Mr. Ward’s enthusiasm, ability, and vision public 


CHAPTER Ill. MUSIC IN THE ELEMEN- 


TARY AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS school music has become an outstanding subject in Mont- 








Technique as a Basis for Music Teaching in clair. In fact, the whole community is now music conscious 
the Grades—When and How to Read Music F 7 ’ P , 
—The Chenging-Voice Problen—The Evel- and proud of it. In this friendly, frank, and interesting 
ution of the Boy's Changing Voice—Unison book he makes clear to teachers and supervisors the practical 
Singing and Part Singing—Tests and Measure- 

ments—Instrumental Music in the Junior High ways and means of accomplishing such a result. 


School—Integration—An Integrated Unit 






recently published 
Singing Through the Ages 


BY RAY HARRIS AND JACOB EVANSON 


ARRANGED IN 
No such collection has ever before been available for high THREE SECTIONS 


schools, colleges, and choral groups. Years of discriminating VOLUME | 
research have gone into its making. Authoritative sources, 


many of them now forever lost because of the European Melodic Songs 
war, were drawn upon for the beautiful chorus material and 
included in these pages. Harmonic Songs 
In selecting the songs given here the guiding principles $1.60 
were (a) the test of real musical: worth and (b) the prac- 
tical usability of the work by choruses. The average prob- VOLUME || 
lem, therefore, of learning and performing can be solved Contrapuntal Songs 
successfully. The chronological arrangement shows the $1.95 








development of our Occidental music during the past 2000 
years and thus adds historical interest to the study of this 
rare and fascinating material. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO BOSTON ATLANTA DALLAS’- SAN FRANCISCO 
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IN TWO YEARS 


W. HINES SIMS, talented and able director of the Fair Park High 
School 90-piece band of Shreveport, La., and the competent young 
members of the organization’s percussion section, are proud of the 
Superior Class “A”’ rating given them two successive years by judges 
of the Louisiana State Contest. 

Two victories afford conclusive evidence of outstanding ability. 
For that reason it’s especially significant to note that the drum sec- 
tion of this fine band is 100% Leedy equipped. 

We salute them, and Director Sims for their splendid work! Like 
so many other of the nation’s leading school bands and like famous 
professional artists who for years have preferred our products, Director 
Sims knows what equipment gives best results. His choice is Leedy. 

To be a Class “A” musician you need Grade “A” equipment. You 
can’t go wrong following the judgement of 
champions, who know that a Leedy will 
make their best efforts sound even better. 
See your dealer today, or write for free book, 
mentioning instrument that interests you. 


LEEDY MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
323 Leedy Building, Elkhart, Indiana 









FINEST DRUMMERS’ INSTRUMENTS SINCE 1895” 





“WORLD'S 
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New Arrangements 
of 
KREISLER FAVORITES 


Midnight Bells—SATB-——-Arr. R. Baldwin 
Saxophone—Arr. C. Leeson 
Piano (Simplified) Arr. G. Maier 
Clarinet—Arr. G. Langenus 


Caprice Viennois—Clarinet—Arr. G. 
Langenus 
er Piano (Simplified) Arr. G. Maier 


Praeludium and Allegro — Clarinet — Arr. 
G. Langenus 


Andantino—Clarinet—Arr. G. Langenus 





CHARLES FOLEY 
4 East 46th St. New York 
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FABIEN SEVITZKY 


Transcriptions for Double Bass and Piano 


CR Se Oe ii ss ccc ecdnicccnsiscncscnsnced $1.00 NY-1213 “LA CINQUANTAINE” by Gabriel-Marie................. $ .75 
Pe Re We ids cixcnteddccicecendcissssbinxinniaees .60 Se ee WR TF Fn ccs eiiinsteiinc ese snsesesedkecsccwennes -& 
Oe <0FES ¢ OTe” OF GRR os cccccscccccnscssscscsccsvocsesseyeccsseess $ .75 





ALBUM OF SELECTED CLASSICS FOR PIANO 
Edited by Silvio Scionti 


VOLUME ONE VOLUME TWO 
1. J. S. BACH—Sarabande and Gigue 1. DOMENICO SCARLATTI—Two Sonatas 
(From Partita No. 1 in B flat) (G minor and B flat major) 
% h. VAS ee ee Os © nee 2. JOSEPH HAYDN—Andante con Variazioni 
(From Sonata in F minor. Op. 2, No. 1) 
L. VAN BEETHOVEN—Rondo in C major 3. W. A. MOZART—Andante 
(Opus 51, No. 1) (From Sonata in C major) 
- L. VAR SESIROVER-ioge 4. W. A. MOZART—Rondo in D Major 
(From Sonata in D major. Op. 10, No. 3) 
5. MUZIO CLEMENTI—Allegro con Brio 5. F. SCHUBERT—Andante 
(From Sonata in B flat. Op. 47, No. 2) (From Sonata in A major. Op. 120) 
Price $1.00 Price $1.00 





TWO PIANO TRANSCRIPTIONS 


By Silvio Scionti 


J. S. BACH—Gone is Sorrow, Gone is Sadness.................. each $ .75 J. S. BACH—Fugue in G minor (The Little).................... each $ .75 





NEWEST STRING ORCHESTRA PUBLICATIONS 


Parts Parts 
Score each Score each 
FRANCES McCOLLIN BRAHMS-DANIEL GREGORY MASON 
NY-1224 All Glory Laud and Honor (String Orchestra NY-1221 Chorale-Prelude and Fugue............scceccsees $1.00 15 
- i - 4 > m - 
ona Bsa : reg raging a 15 J. S. BACH-COOPERSMITH 
a er oods are Sleeping (Chorale Pre- " . NY-1107 1. Sarabande (French Suite No. 1)............ -50 15 
MD ca tcboncdidcminnncqencnavsenvediatisasiiecee -50 15 
“<< —— . > SEVITZKY SCRIABINE-COOPERSMITH 
G. F. HANDEL -FABIEN SEVITZRY ; NY-1108 2. Prelude in E minor...............0..cecs0e0- 50 15 
NY-1226 Allegro Sarabande Gigue..............sesseeeees 1.00 15 - ave pEREMITH 
> DEBUSSY-COOPERSMIT 
ARCADY DUBENSKY . tng . Misweie 75 15 
Ue RIN Oo ald sli len 1.00 15 ; adi PETS Gr) gi eee ee eee i wt 
ee 1.00 15 AGUSTIN BORGUNO 
J. S. BACH-ERIC DE LAMARTER Se i NE 9k bNk 5 bcd eetaaesctabsisecceabens 1.00 15 
NY-1187  Herzlich thut mich verlangen................... .50 15 ANONYMOUS-BORGUNO 
NY-1193 Das alte Jahr vergangen ist............csec.. 50 tS NY-1111 5. Believe me, if all those endearing young 
NY-1194 Valet will ich Dir geben... ......ccccccscessccces 50 15 CNG: sons pinikensntessginsawssesewesseanees 50 15 
PACHELBEL-ERIC DE LAMARTER ANONYMOUS-COOPERSMITH 
NY-1137. Praeludium Chorale and Fugue................. 1.00 15 NY-1112 6. Du Alter Stefansturm (Viennese Folk Tune) .50 15 








Extensive Catalogue of Octavo, Piano, Vocal, Orchestra—Band—Chamber Music 
in all Combinations. Ask for Catalogues. 


G. RICORDI & CO., Inc. Newvornny. 
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University of Cincinnati 
Music Education | 


in the | 


SUMMER SESSION OF 1941 | 


THE INTERSESSION THE REGULAR TERMS 
& June 23 — July 29 


June 9— June 21 July 29 — August 30 


Announcing programs leading to the degrees Master of Education and Doctor of Education; work balanced | 
| between general education and music education. Fully integrated with advanced work in affiliated | 
| institutions, Cincinnati Conservatory of Music and College of Music of Cincinnati. Undergraduate 
program leading to degree Bachelor of Science in Music Education. 





| 

i} | 
| Summer Courses include: Methods of Exploring Music for Young People (intensive unit course, June 30- | 
| July 3, carefully integrating with the one-week course of Noble Cain at the Cincinnati Conservatory of 
| Music); Music Administration and Supervision, Music Education in the Elementary Grades, Music Edu- | 
cation in the Junior-Senior High Schools, New Trends in Music Education, Creative School Music. | 

| 

| 

| 


Faculty includes: Dr. Frank C. Biddle, Miss Sarah Yancey Cline, Dr. Thomas Annett. 


Special Features: Unit course in Intersession preceding regular terms, on ‘The Role of the United States in 
the World Today,” by leading faculty members. A Hexible program, permitting from one to twelve 
weeks’ study, as desired. Six weeks of professional grand opera, in outdoor theater at Zoological 
Gardens; lectures, recitals, excursions, social program. Hill-top campus adjoining mile-long park; dormi- 
tories; Student Union, all university facilities. 


FOR ILLUSTRATED FOLDER AND COMPLETE CATALOGUE, ADDRESS 
DEAN L. A. PECHSTEIN, Director 
University of Cincinnati, Cincinnati, Ohio 








CHAPPELL . | 
iss Irene Abraham will welcome you 
IN VITEK fe at our Exhibits at the Southern, North 
Central and Eastern Conferences. 
YOU: 


There Will Be Some Interesting New Publications to See, Among Them, 


KNIGHTSBRIDGE MARCH HEXAPODA 
from Eric Coates “London Suite” By Robert Russell Bennett 
New ORCHESTRA arrangement Five Studies in Jittoptera 
For VIOLIN and PIANO 
by Clifford Demarest Price $2.00 
all Orch., $1.50; Full, $2.50; Symphonic, $4.00 : 
ae es a en AMERICANEGRO SUITE 
By Harold Arlen and Ted Koehler 
EDUCATIONAL PIANO - Original Ballads and Spirituals for 
PIECES soli and mixed voices. Illustrated... .$2.00 
by Albert Sirmay CHORAL MUSIC 
Little § d “The Last Time I Saw Paris”—Jerome Kern, 
ae Se , SSA, SATE. TTBB...........s: 15c ea. 
Perpetuum Mobile “Bring, O Morn, Thy Music” — Demarest, 
Villagers at the Dance ili OES 15c 
Dancing Sixths | Cornish May Song (English Traditional), 
Price 40c each SG - sik Conk hii nate cee tak ahh a erates Oe a 15c 





If You Aren’t Attending the Conferences Send for Examination Copies. 


CHAPPELL & CO., Ine.. B.K.0. Bldg., Rockefeller Center, New York 
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Cincinnati Conservatory of Music 


Joun A. HorrMann, Drrectror 


Under Auspices Cincinnati Institute of Fine Arts 
Affiliated with University of Cincinnati 
Institutional Member National Association of Schools of Music 





three divisions: 


Noble Cain 


1. CHORAL PRACTICE. Chorus to be made up 
of high school seniors and the adult members 
enrolled in the class. Choral problems will be 
discussed, as well as demonstrated; also interpreta- 
tion, repertoire and selection of material for e¢le- 
mentary, intermediate, junior and senior high 
school, glee clubs and a cappella choirs. 

2. CHORAL CLINIC. Discussing vocal problems 
such as classification of voices, intonation, qual- 
ity, etc. Demonstration with groups from the 
primary and intermediate grades. Discussion of 
the problem of the adolescent voice, in boys and 
girls. 

3. CHORAL CONDUCTING. Baton technique, 
seating arrangements, choral effects and program 
building. The members of the class will receive 
practical experience in conducting and criticism. 


To meet the additional needs of music supervisors 
in service throughout the academic year, the oppor- 
tunity of combining the above course with profitable 
study for credit value toward Graduate and Under- 
graduate degrees is available in all departments of 
Applied Music and Theory, Music Education (Public 
School Music), Dramatization and Foreign Languages 
during 


6 Weeks From JUNE 16 to JULY 26 
SPECIAL SUMMER FEATURES 


For Music Supervisors and Educators 


BAND DEPARTMENT, under direction FRANK 
SIMON, conductor of the famous ARMCO Broad- 
casting Band and past-president of the American 
Bandmasters’ Association. Daily rehearsals and 
weekly concerts. 

BAND CLINIC, with FRANK SIMON, in which 
student conductors participate in rehearsals and con- 
certs. Special emphasis on baton technique, reper- 
toire, interpretation, contest materials, etc. Frank 
Simon will also be available for a limited number of 
lessons in cornet and trumpet. 

BAND FORMATION, by MERRILL VAN PELT, 


director of University of Cincinnati Band and di- 


faculty from June 24th to 28th inclusive. 


NOBLE CAIN, nationally prominent choral conductor, whose count- 
less compositions for choral ensembles have brought him widespread popu- 


larity, will be a visiting member of the Cincinnati Conservatory summer 


For the vocal supervisor, and 


of value to the instrumental supervisor, an intensive course (accredited) 
will be given daily from 1:30 to 4:30 P. M. The course will combine 


rector of instrumental music in two of Cincinnati’s 
high schools. An exposition of maneuvers, floating 
designs and stunts with training devices. For the 
stadium and field bands, for U. S. Military forma- 
tions and bands of R.O.T.C. units. 


ORCHESTRA, conducted by CHARLES F. 
STOKES, director of music for 12 years, Western 
Hills High School, Cincinnati, and in charge of in- 
strumental division of Conservatory’s Department of 
Music Education in Public Schools. All students of 
orchestral instruments have the opportunity of play- 
ing in summer orchestra without tuition. Nominal 
fee if credit is desired. 


ORCHESTRA CLINIC, with CHARLES F. 
STOKES. A course in conducting, including the 
study of orchestral literature of all grades for prac- 
tical use in the Music Education program. New 
material and recent editions will be discussed and 


performed. All student conductors participate in 
rehearsals. 
CHORUS. In addition to Noble Cain’s intensive 


one-week course outlined above, a chorus of high 
school seniors and music supervisors will be in session 
during the 6 weeks’ summer term under the direction 
of JOHN A. HOFFMANN, director of the Cincin- 


nati Conservatory of Music. 


COMPLETE PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC DEPART- 
MENT, under direction of SARAH YANCEY 
CLINE. (See advertisement University of Cincin- 
nati on opposite page.) 


75th SUMMER SESSION 


6 weeks—June 16 to July 26 
§ weeks—July 7 to August 9 
2 weeks—July 28 to August 9 


For students pursuing advanced study and professional training 

For students desiring degrees of Mus.B. and Mus.M. 

For students desiring degrees B.Sc., and M. Ed. in Music 
Education—Public School Music (in affiliation with 
the University of Cincinnati) 

Normal methods and stimulating courses for private teachers 

Courses offered in every branch of musical instruction 


MUSICOLOGY—for graduate students 


Write for Summer Catalog 


Dept. S 


Cincinnati Conserbatorpy of Music 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








March-April, Nineteen Forty-one 
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Instrumental Courses of THE WORLD OF MUSIC 


now in an Enlarged Edition 








In response to requests from users, extra pages are being added to the books of the string 
section in the Orchestra Course and to the books for trumpet and clarinet in the Band 
and Orchestra Courses. Instrumental classes will find in these books a more adequate 
provision of material of the necessary simplicity to develop ability in performance and 
to prepare for participation in either the band or the orchestra. 


ORCHESTRA 
COURSE 










a II 


24 Books for Pupils, each 
$0.85 (Piano $1.00). Con- 
ductor’s Score $5.00. Teach- 









ers’ Manual available. 





BAND | 
COURSE | 


34 Books for Pupils, each | 
$0.85. Conductor’s Score | 
$5.00. Teachers’ Manual avail- | 
able. 





Please write for further information. Prices are subject to discount. 







GINN AND COMPANY 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA DALLAS COLUMBUS SAN FRANCISCO 
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Music Education Arises to the Call 


FOWLER SMITH 


President, Music 


FS egpiomse Unity TurouGu Music is a theme, not a 
project—an immediate objective of continuing im- 
portance, not a program—a challenge to education and 
to music as the most effective media of building solidar- 
ity. Education arises to the call for service in the de- 
fense and improvement of democracy. 

The theme of unity directed toward “building a state 
of mind and heart that will meet with courage and loy- 
alty any challenge to the American Way of Life” is 
running through all of the current meetings of the Sec- 
tions of the National Conference. By spontaneous com- 
bustion, we find, our music folk, with their characteristic 
zeal, are thinking, talking and working along these lines. 
They have caught the spirit and are translating philoso- 
phy and theory into concrete programs designed to 
stimulate appreciation of those values that are truly 
American. 

Our leaders in governmental circles in Washington 
are not interested in theoretical falderal. They are prac- 
tical people who see spiritual values and attitudes of mind 
as paramount in meeting national emergency. From the 
Office of Education, the Federal Security Agency, the 
Council of National Defense, and other official sources, 
come calls for united effort in one common cause. Again 
and again we read or hear such phrases as “Sustain 
Morale,” “Mobilize Pride and Faith,” “Enliven Hope 
Devotion,” Respect and _ Reverence,”’ 
“Strengthen Loyalty,” “De- 
And these are not merely 


and “Tncite 
“Quicken Appreciation,” 
velop a Sense of Belonging.” 
high-sounding phrases. They are concrete things which 
must be underscored in the intellectual and emotional 
consciousness of good American citizens. These are 
things which education must provide or be discredited. 
[f education does not meet the challenge, some other 
agency will—and we may face curtailment of the educa- 
tional program at a time when more and not less educa 
tion is needed. 

Education, in turn, looks to the music teachers to func- 
tion in this realm of’emotional and spiritual values. If 
music is to retain its place in the sun, in planning our 
program we must see beyond techniques and excellence 
of performance. We must be concerned with those 
factors which pertain to self-realization, human relation- 


ships, and civic responsibilities. 


Educators National Conference 


let us look at some of these values. They 


You don’t think pride and 


And now 
are “feeling responses.” 
faith, you feel them; you don’t think hope and devotion, 
you feel them; you don’t think loyalty, you feel it. 
These attitudes may be stimulated and vitalized through 
expression in the universal language, the language of 
the emotions. These are the spiritual values that will 
Save our democracy in peace or in war. The Music Edu- 
cators National Conference, the Sectional Conferences, 
the Affiliated State Organizations, the Auxiliary Organ- 
izations, such as the National School Band, Orchestra, 
and Vocal Associations, in codperation with the Music 
Teachers National Association, and the National Associa- 
tion of Schools of Music—representing the music forces 
of the schools and colleges of the United States—are so 
organized as to be able to present with a united front a 
tremendous program of definite and concrete activities 
emphasizing the spirit and ideals of our democracy. 

With these thoughts in mind, the Board of Directors 
of the Music Educators National Conference, last Octo- 
ber, authorized the appointment of a committee to develop 
the idea of “Unity Through Music.” This committee, 
of which Glenn Gildersleeve is chairman, has established 
valuable contacts in our National Capital, and is making 
available to various departments and agencies of the 
government, the advice and assistance of the cooperating 
organizations represented by the committee. Of even 
greater importance is the service the committee is ren- 
dering to us as music educators. Just how extensive this 
service can be through our united action, the reader may 
judge from scanning the committee’s first report which 
is published on the pages following. The report and sub 
sequent reports will be printed in pamphlet form and 
circulated throughout the United States by the cooperat- 
ing organizations, with the assistance of the National 
Education Association. 

Will the music teachers of the country justify the 
faith that has been placed in us, and meet the challenge 
Shall we 


make our full contribution to the solidarity of the west- 


of a program of great national significance? 


ern hemisphere? Will our thinking and our activities 


during the ensuing biennium be dominated in spirit and 


in truth by our theme “American Unity Through Music’”’? 
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-The Universal Language 


The band goes by! 
: Heads appear in every window, 
Children dart from each side street, 
SS Everyone is nodding, swaying, 
=> Keeping time with marching feet 
To the stirring, rhythmic beat, 
—— As the band goes by. 
SF What is this wer of wy 
- No one can t t 
The m of ya ab 
and old and young, 
From every land, of every t x 
Can be united, swayed, cont . 
Cheered, inspired, refreshed, consoled 
All by this power of music. 
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AMERICAN UNITY 


THROUGH 


MUSIC 


“In keeping with the spirit of the times, unity through music will be the 
underlying theme for the program of the Music Educators National Conference 
and associated organizations during the current biennium. This does not neces- 
sarily i 
fundamental aspects, procedures or concepts having to do with the philosophy 
or purpose of music education. It does, however, imply special emphasis or 
focusing on those values which music can contribute during this period of 
stress. Through the various channels which may be open to the Conference, 
its organized units, and its individual members, opportunities for such emphasis 
are automatically provided in the schoolroom, the home, the church, in com- 
munity affairs, in radio programs; wherever music may, have a place, its 
normal functions are doubly essential now. With some forethought and guid- 
ance, these functions may be given added, not to say unique significance.”— 
From 
Epucators Journat, October, 1940.) 


involve a special project in itself, nor any particular change in the 


the 1940 report of the Board of Directors of the M.E.N.C. (Music 


Music In Our Democracy 


UsICc is a vital factor in building a state of mind 

and heart which is essential to American spirit 

and morale, to worthy pride in things which 
are American, and to the confidence and assurance neces- 
sary to full appreciation, protection and maintenance of 
the American Way of Life. To this end, upwards of 
45,000 school and college music leaders are intensifying 
their organized programs of music activities, not only in 
the schools and colleges, but in every sphere of our social 
structure—in civic organizations, clubs, in all community 
affairs, and in our homes. 

The Music Educators National Conference and its af- 
filiated and cooperating organizations, in conjunction with 
the Music Teachers National Association and the Na- 
tional Association of Schools of Music, and with the sup- 
port and assistance of allied organizations and music 
groups, have pledged united effort in a nation-wide move- 
ment to encourage playing and singing of songs which 
best embody the spirit and ideals of our United States. 
The program suggested includes : 

(1) The fervent and frequent singing of our national and pa- 
triotic songs, with full understanding of their meaning, both as 
to word content and as to their significance in relation to the his- 
tory and future of our country. 

(2) The maintenance and enhancement of respect for the rich 
heritage of music brought to America by various racial groups 
who are now Americans-all, and whose cultural contributions have 
helped to make us a powerful and vital nation. 

(3) A more extensive knowledge of and appreciation for, and 
more general use of America’s folk and pioneer songs—a_ vast 
storehouse of strong, robust music which is inseparably linked 
with our national growth but which is too little known by our 
teachers and too little used in our schools. 

(4) More attention to the meritorious compositions by Ameri- 
can composers, especially the music, both instrumental and vocal, 
which possesses unique American qualities or characteristics. 

® 

IN THE CONFLICTS between the democratic and totali- 
tarian states, as has often been pointed out, the leaders of 
the latter, through their power over the forces which in- 
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fluence people, frequently have unquestioned and even 
fanatical support of their followers. Such religious zeal 
also inspired the proponents of democracy, too, in the 
great crusading days. It is no wonder, in these times of 
conflicting reports and flagrant propaganda, that the mind 
of the individual becomes confused. Hence, in this situa- 
tion, a courageous and united faith must come through 
appeal to the hearts, to the emotions, and to the spirit of 
our people. In this appeal, music has a strange, even 
mysterious unifying power. Taking it for granted that 
the people of the Americas are determined to preserve 
their way of living, let us use the power of music to 
quicken loyalty and to deepen appreciation of free 
democracy. 

On the vast tidal surge of patriotic fervor now swelling 
to every nook and corner of our country, our people can 
be united positively and idealistically through music, thus 
averting the inculcation of base or even beastly thoughts 
that accompany hate, hysteria, and fear. With music 
we can help to generate and mobilize the thoughts and 
feelings which spring from deserved pride in our 
country. With music we can build and sustain morale. 
Such building for better citizenship on the part of our 
entire populace, in and out of training camps, is quite as 
important as man power, machines, and guns. 

Music is of especial value in furnishing our youth a 
means of dramatizing spiritual values in which they can 
believe, and for which they will sacrifice, thereby helping 
them to the realization that they are benefactors, sup- 
porters and defenders of a common cause. Faith, hope, 
devotion, respect, reverence, courage—these are the pa- 
triotic responses with which music may imbue us. In 
the development of these essential qualities of citizenship, 
music educators exert their individual and organized ef- 
forts to some extent at all times, but with untiring per- 
sistence during these days of crisis. 
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HE following outline suggests only those projects and 
aaa which are within the province of the aver- 
age school or college music department. Indeed, certain 
of the items—perhaps most, or even all of them in some 
cases—are common to the routine and policy of school 
and college music departments. However, it is worth 
while to review the entire outline with a view to deter- 
mining wherein the present program of the individual 
school or college supports the “American Unity Through 
Music” theme, as well as to derive suggestions for ex- 
tending, enhancing and emphasizing what is already be- 
ing done. The Committee solicits recommendations for 
additional projects and procedures in line with the Unity 
through Music crusade, and also will welcome reports 
regarding specific activities which have been or are being 
undertaken. 

[In the next issue of the JouRNAL, it is hoped to in- 
clude summaries of American Unity Through Music ac- 
tivities, a number of which have already been reported to 
the Committee. In this connection, it is helpful to the 
Committee to receive not only newspaper clippings, pro- 
grams, bulletins and the like, but also detailed descrip- 
tions of procedures and information regarding sources of 
music and other program material, costumes, etc. There- 
fore, the reader should study the appended outline of 
“specific music activities for defense,” not only in rela- 
tion to his own school or college program, but with the 
thought of sharing with others the ideas and aids which 
his experiences may make available. ] 





(1) In the Schools and Colleges. 


Make consistent use of patriotic and national songs. 

(a) Have the words spoken by individuals and by groups so 
that the pupils may comprehend the full meaning of the texts. 

(b) See that the songs are sung fervently—by the teacher as 
well as by the pupils. 

(c) Add new accompanying effects or descants to sustain in- 
terest. 

(d) Build continuities or dramatizations which utilize these 
songs in ways to enhance their meaning and more firmly en- 
trench the songs and their meaning in the hearts and daily 
thoughts of all. 

(e) Invite parents to come to the schools for “patriotic 
sings.” 

(f) Have assembly sings which may be called “loyalty sings,” 
“unity sings,” “defense sings,” “morale sings,” or the like. 

(g) Learn the officially prescribed procedures for the flag 
salute and other flag ceremonies; make sure that uniformed and 
non-uniformed school and college musical groups understand the 
regulations, both pertaining to the flag and the performance of the 
National Anthem. 


(2) Participation in Public and Community Activities. 


(a) Combine large groups of singers with massed bands or 
orchestra groups in parks or public squares for special “American 
Unity” ceremonies. 

(b) Arrange parades of bands and choral groups, using music 
in keeping with the unity theme. 

(c) Include patriotic pageantry in marching band maneuvers 
and formations. Incorporate singing groups—with megaphones— 
to sing the words of patriotic and national songs. 


(3) Various School and Community Activities. 


(a) Teach the songs and dances that have been brought into 
our localities by foreign-born groups, and stress the contributions 
made by these groups to our economic growth and cultural de- 
velopment. Encourage performances by the groups themselves. 

(b) Make use of the songs and dances indigenous to the 
United States which can develop acquaintance with the varying 
conditions and customs throughout this great country. 

(c) Use Latin-American music in school, college, and com- 
munity programs. Enlist the codperation of other integrated de- 
partments with the music department in arranging programs which 
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will help the pupils and all citizens to develop a kindred feeling 
for our neighbors in the other American republics. 

(d) Give pageants, operettas, etc., and perform vocal and in- 
strumental compositions which are related to the idea of American 
Unity. 

(e) Direct attention to the presentation of American music to 
be heard out of school—in concerts, in the movies, and on the 
radio. 

(f{) Display in the music department, in the school or college 
library, in the public library, or elsewhere, books, pictures, clip- 
pings, manuscripts, and any material available which is related to 
music of the United States, Canada or of Latin America. 


(4) In Parent Teacher Associations, Service Clubs, Women’s 
Clubs, Music Clubs, Etc. 


(a) Inform the leaders of these groups of the movement. 

(b) Ask them to codperate; suggest to them and ask them to 
suggest ways and means whereby the groups or activities under 
your direction may coOdperate with them. 

(c) Whenever opportunity is afforded, provide appropriate 
programs wherein other departments in the school or college may 
codperate with the music department. 

(d) Encourage civic associations, clubs, and other organiza- 
tions to include appropriate singing in their meetings. 

(e) Ask the local organizations to sponsor and codperate in 
developing and carrying out public programs for building morale— 
pageants, community festivals, etc. 

(f) Include in all programs, if consistent with the nature of 
the occasion or performance, an explanation—perhaps interpolated 
by the pupils—of how music is functioning and is helping to give 
us greater American Unity during this crisis. 


(5) The American Legion and The American Legion 
Auxiliary. 


These organizations are already cooperating with the schools 
and colleges throughout the country. If such is not the case in 
your community, contact with the Legion officers will readily es- 
tablish a sympathetic understanding which will lead to codpera- 
tion and support of this movement. 


(6) Civic Concerts. 


(a) Suggest the use of the National Anthem at each concert 
in your community. 

(b) Ask that approximately one-half of concert or recital se- 
lections be of a type that is in harmony with the American Unity 
Through Music theme—at least to the extent of stimulating pride 
in American musical culture. 

(c) Offer school instrumental and vocal groups as “assisting” 
organizations, or for full concerts when such course is consistent. 


(7) In the Churches. 


(a) Inform ministers of the American Unity Through Music 
movement. 

(b) Offer codperation with church programs which are of a 
patriotic nature. 

(c) Suggest occasional sermons on the unifying power of 
music, and be ready to supply music groups for these occasions 
when such course is consistent with the service or occasion. 

(d) Encourage reference on all appropriate occasions in church 
or community events to the close spiritual relationship of music 
and religion in helping men achieve peace of mind and heart, con- 
tentment, and inner integrity. 


(8) In Cooperation With the Military Service. 


(a) Give a cheerful and inspiring send-off to boys who are de- 
parting for the training camps, playing numbers carefully chosen 
for the purpose and in keeping with the American Unity Through 
Music theme. 

(b) Through the medium of proper authorities offer to fur- 
nish entertainment groups for adjacent camps whenever such 
coéperation can be utilized by those in charge of camp activities. 

(c) Offer assistance to army chaplains and commanding offi- 
cers in connection with recreation projects they may wish to de- 
velop. Such codperation need not necessarily be confined to pro- 
viding formal programs of the concert type, but can include a 
variety of programs such as will suggest themselves to the ex- 
perienced music director in any school or college—perhaps in- 
volving other departments as well as the music department of the 
school or college. Through the proper authorities it may be pos 
sible to offer the services of special entertainment ensembles de- 
veloped in connection with the school or college program—or 



























































































































perhaps the director himself may be of service as an advisor to the 
persons in charge of various camp activities. 

(d) Become thoroughly familiar with needs, requirements and 
restrictions in connection with possible opportunities for service to 
the camp authorities. Be sure that suggestions which are offered 
are wisely considered from every angle, particula:ly in respect to 
character and quality of what is offered and the means through 
it may be supplied. Consult those who are in authority 
before proce eding. 

(9) The Press. 
local papers are informed regarding the 
Music theme, and of all activities re- 


Be sure that the 
Through 


(a) 
American Unity 


lated to the movement. See that there is a full understanding of 
the purposes of the crusade. 

Suggest editorials on the value of music during these 
times 


(10) Radio. 


(a) Request codperation of your local station in the develop 
ment of the American Unity Through Music theme. 

(b) Acquaint musicians who are giving radio programs with 
the American Unity Through Music theme and supply information 
regarding its inception and purpose. 

) Offer assistance in giving All-American programs if you 
are in a position to supply groups which can give performances of 
ficient merit to warrant consideration for radio broadcasts. 

(d) 
music 
development of the 


su 
Direct the out-of-school listening of pupils to American 

programs and all broadcasts which may be related to the 

American Unity Through Music theme. 


(11) The Private Music Teachers. 

Enlist their codperation and offer codperation to them. 
(b) Exemplify the spirit of the American Unity Through Music 

theme by endeavoring to develop the fullest degree of sympathy 

and understanding between the music teachers in the schools and 

the private teachers, not only in relation to this movement, but in 

all matters of common interest. 


(a) 


(12) Trades and Industries. 


See that heads of business houses and industrial institutions, 
their welfare and recreation directors, and all leaders in the trades 





and industries in your community are fully informed regarding 


the American Unity Through Music movement. Offer codpera 


tion in programs they may plan. 


(13) Musicians Union. 


Acquaint the leaders in your local Musicians Union with the 
purpose of the American Unity Through Music movement. Ask 
their advice as to ways and means for carrying on your program 
to the fullest extent without conflicting with the necessary regula- 
tions of the Musicians Union or infringing upon the prerogatives 
of the professional musicians. 


(14) Cooperation With Other Activities. 

Become informed regarding activities being carried on or proj- 
ected by other organizations which are related to the American 
Unity Through Music theme. The national and local leaders in 
these various organizations and activities are all citizens and 
patrons of the public schools and colleges. Such projects as the 
Loyalty Through Music Crusade, initiated by the National Fed- 
eration of Music Clubs, and a similar movement promoted by the 
American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual Freedom— 
to mention only two—afford opportunities for cooperation of the 
music educators and for integration of endeavors in the common 
cause. It is the prerogative and the duty of every music educator 
to accept every available opportunity to provide leadership or 
service, or to coordinate activities under his direction with other 
enterprises in the community wherein the schools may give prac- 
tical demonstration of the spirit of the American Unity Through 
Music theme. 
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THE ORGANIZATION, program and activities common to 
the music departments in thousands of our schools and 
colleges lend themselves automatically to procedures sug- 
gested in the foregoing paragraphs. The desirability for 
increased emphasis on the use of our own American 
music and the music of the Latin-American republics will 
naturally bring to mind certain questions concerning 
availability of material, sources of material, etc. The fol- 
lowing paragraphs give helpful information on these 
points. 


Music For Uniting the Americas 


M' SIC is an important factor in cementing hemisphere 
unity between North and South America, and 
music in the schools affords a medium for contributing 


and receiz 
to the attainment of friendly interest, mutual respect and 


understanding among the peoples of the twenty-one re- 


"ing specific benefits and values which are vital 


publics. In the achievement of this desired goal, there are, 
among others, two requirements which directly and spe- 
cifically concern every music educator : 
We must familiarize ourselves with Latin-American 
(The following paragraphs outline projects which are 
undertaken with a view to making more Latin-American 
to us.) 


(a) 
MLUSIC. 
being 
music available 

(b) We must familiarize ourselves with American 
music, including our wealth of folk song materials, and participate 
in and encourage projects which will make our North American 
South American neighbors. 


our own 


music available to out 

The organized forces of music education are actively 
cooperating with (1) the Division of Cultural Relations 
of the Department of State, (2) the Office of the Coordin- 
‘f Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 


ator 
American republics, (3) the Office of Education of the 
United States, and (4) the Committee on National De- 
fense representing the American Council on Education 
and the National Education Association. 


(1) 


At the present time The Division of Cultural Re- 


lations of the Department of State is engaged in coopera- 
tive activities with the other American republics which, 


among other items, includes the exchange of professors, 
teachers, and students in the field of music, art, literature 
and other intellectual and cultural pursuits. In order 
that individual members and member schools may coop- 
these visits most effective, through the 
medium of the headquarters office of the M.E.N.C., 
which serves as a clearing house for the Committee of 
American Unity Through Music, contact is maintained 
with the office of the Chief of the Division of Cultural 
Relations, Mr. Charles A. For additional 
information concerning the program of the Department 
of State and the Division of Cultural Relations, reference 
is made in publication No. 1441, Inter-American Series 
18, of the Department of State, which may be secured by 
addressing the United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, at Washington, D.C. (Note: 
tion No. 1441 is now in process. ) 


erate in making 


Thomson. 


Revision of Publica- 


(2) Through the office of the Codrdinator of Com- 


mercial and Cultural Relations between the American 
republics, several projects are being undertaken : 


(a) A Music Division, under the direction of Charles Seeger, 
has recently been established in the Pan-American Union in Wash- 
ington. The Music Division is classifying and cataloging an ex- 
tensive library of Latin-American music. Pending the completion 
of this work, obviously a tremendous task, it is planned to release 
lists of Latin-American music, including music now published and 
available in this country, and also to offer such other information 
and aids as can be supplied to assist music educators and all or- 











ganizations and individuals who are interested in utilizing this 
significant medium for furthering the American Unity Through 
Music program. 

In this connection, the Music Division of the Pan American 
Union is working very closely with the Music Division of the 
Library of Congress, which has at the present time a collection 
of over 10,000 recorded folk tunes of North America. Within a 
reasonable time many of these folk tunes will be available for 
school and home use in the form of records. Some of them may 
now be heard in specially prepared broadcasts. These broadcasts 
are fifteen minutes in length and consist of a commentary by John 
\. Lomax and the playing of the selections from the recordings 
which he has made in all parts of the Country. The title of the 
series is “ The Ballad Hunter,” and in the ten programs now ready 
for distribution are Mr. Lomax’s collection of sea chanteys, work 
songs, blues, spirituals and cowboy songs. Further information 
on this series may be had by writing to the Radio Research 
Project, Library of Congress. 

At the time this is written, Harold Spivacke, Chief of the Music 
Division of the Library of Congress, and his staff are codperating 
with a committee representing the Music Educators National 
Conference, the National Association of Schools of Music, and the 
Music Teachers National Association in the selection of folk 
songs appropriate for use in the schools. Announcement will be 
made when the first selections are ready for distribution, and 
records will be made available at nominal cost. If the response is 
sufficient to justify it, the service will be continued and the list of 
selections for school, college, and home use enlarged. 


(b) The office of the’ Codrdinator of Commercial and Cultural 
Relations between the American Republics is assisting in the 
supervision of the itineraries of South American visitors to the 
United States who are interested in music. The cooperating 
music organizations will aid by supplying information which may 
be helpful to the visitors, or to music educators of this country 
who can contribute to the mutual benefits which will accrue from 
these contacts. 

(c) Another significant project in which music educators havea 
definite part is the extension of our National Music Week to include 
an Inter-American Music Day. This is being accomplished under 
the aegis of the Codrdinator’s office. There are few schools in the 
United States which have not codperated with Secretary C. M. 
Tremaine and the Music Week Committee in this significant an 
nual observance. The codperating music organizations will, of 
course, continue to participate, and will promote through every 
medium referred to herein, integration of the Inter-American 
theme in the music week programs. Music educators are urged 
to keep in mind that through consistent application of the Ameri- 
‘an Unity Through Music theme in the daily routine of their work 


throughout the year, the united forces which are focused in 
National and Inter-American Music Week observance may achieve 
maximum power in the cause to which the week is dedicated. 
(3) The Office of Education, under the leadership of 
Commissioner J. W. Studebaker, is concerned with all 
phases of the Defense Program wherein education and 
the schools should function. Particular emphasis is given 
to special training for service and for leadership. In 
this connection, Commissioner Studebaker has appointed 
a committee to consider the desirability of a program of 
training for service in the related fields of health, physical 
education and recreation. Music is recognized as having 
a definite and vital place in this plan. 
music education organizations are assisting: 


The cooperating 


(a) In planning the music phase of the program, and in the 
proper coordination thereof with the entire project. 

(b) In carrying on such parts of the program as may come 
within the province of the music educators. 

(c) In the integration of the organization machinery and ac- 
tivities of the codperating music education groups with the project, 
in relation to its school-and-community aspects, and to the well- 
being of men now enlisted or soon to be in the Army and Navy 
Camps. 

In the latter connection, the Music Educators National 
Conference has made available the assistance of its or 
ganization facilities to the Joint Army and Navy Com 
mittee on Welfare and Recreation, particularly in matter 
of personnel and informative service in the field of music 
education which will be useful to officers in charge of 
camp activities. 

(4) 
Committee on National Defense representing the Ameri- 
can Council of Education and the National Education 
Association, as all teachers in the schools and colleges are 
well aware. In several of these projects, music has or 
will have a definite function, for which, as a department 
of the National Education Association, the Music Edu- 
cators National Conference will be responsible. 


Various projects are being sponsored by the 


Music a Restorative Force 


N THE present crisis we are daily beset with new prob- 

lems, difficulties, perplexities, doubts, and fears. Our 
institutions, our way of life, our principles of democracy, 
our form of government are being attacked by organized 
propaganda. Within the camp, the home, the school and 
college, our people and our children seek assurance of 
security. We hear of the unspeakable indignities that 
are being heaped upon the bodies of men, women, and 
war-ridden countries. Disintegrating 
Can peace be worked out of 


children in the 
thoughts are besieging us. 
this chaos? When? How? 

As individuals we must not allow our minds to dwell 
constantly on such thoughts lest we lose mental equilib- 
rium. We need sources of spiritual refreshment and in- 
vigoration. And especially in our schools, colleges and 
homes, the young must be allowed to retain if possible 
their right to be child-like and happy. In other words, 
we must avoid whipping up emotionalism into a false 
patriotic hysteria. And we must remember that, while 
music may be used’ for the practical and materialistic 
purposes described in the earlier portions of this report, 
that without providing a measure of joy and beauty to 
which these other ends must be subservient, we defeat 
the very purposes we set out to achieve. 

Therefore, first of all, music must create joy, happi- 


ness, wholesome attitudes, and inner satisfactions. For 
these are the conditions which contribute to mental 
health, and today we need mental health as much as 
muscle health—and for building this we need the might 
of music. And tomorrow when this crisis is over, mil- 
lions of the peoples of this sick and wounded world, who 
will find themselves on the brink of physical and spiritual 
starvation, will continue to need the solace of music to 
help them forget—forget the brutality of war, the suffer- 
ing of loved ones, hate of their brother man. 

May our United States of America blaze a new trail 
along which other nations may follow into a new order 
where war shall be no more. As we sing “Thine Ala- 
baster Cities Gleam Undimmed by Human Tears”, may 
we build hope for world-wide peace and prepare the 
minds of our pupils for a union of free people on this 
earth. May music give us a more zestful and coopera- 
tive reaching out for the good life. 

© 


[Very shortly additional information will be made available on this 
important activity by the Committee on “American Unity Through Music,” 
representing the Music Educators National Conference, the Music Teachers 
National Association, and the National Association of Schools of Music. 
Personnel of the Committee: Fowler Smith, Richard W. Grant, A. R. 
McAllister, Glenn Gildersleeve, Frances Elliott Clark, Herman F. Smith, 
Lilla Belle Pitts, Howard Hanson, Glen Haydon, C. V. Buttelman, Vanett 
Lawler. Headquarters Address: 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Suite 840, 
Chicago, Illinois.] 
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\ TIME OF crisis such as we are experiencing in the 
vorld today there least 


challenge 
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to 
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in a manner which to the time has 


little in the lives of our people. 
with 


for 


up present 
Built almost exclusively 
little 


most part as an aris 


which have in 


the 


upon dramatic concepts we 


common, it has developed 


tocratic ame of art imposed upon the artistic life of our 
peopl t having no living connection with it. Practiced 
general! “ languages other than our own, it has re- 
mained in this country a curiosity, an artistic parasite. 

\s a striking contrast we have the development of 


in our public schools. Here 
a movement which is yr. into the lives of thou- 
American boys and girls and 
Here is 
a min- 
sensitiz- 


symphonic and choral music 
sands upon thousands « 
into eves hon Seusaee homes. 
the best of music, music 
the lives of young Americans, 
‘ through participation in the creation 
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through 
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f beauty. 

We and rightfully 
fessional orchestras which have come 
as the 
I am even prouder of our great high school 
symphony orchestras of astonishing technical proficiency 
and immense vitality which are making symphonic music 


of 
to be 


our great 
recognized 
the world. 


orchestras, 


are proud, SO, pro 


greatest symphonic organizations in 


a part of the everyday life of our students. 
The other night I had the thrilling experience of 
speaking at a student broadcast at which an orchestra 


of American students performed a work by a young 
American composer under the direction of a young 
American conductor. This program, broadcast through 


facilities of radio to millions of Ameri- 
the feeling that I was witnessing the 
of a new “golden of music here in 
America. This golden age differs in one important re- 
spect from the golden ages of the past because it is the 
of the democratization of music. 


the 


cans, 


remarkable 
gave me 


beginning age” 


age 
Similar periods of artistic richness in the past have 
been essentially aristocratic processes — the making of 


the Southern Music Educators Conference, 
March 8, 1941.] 
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The Democratization of Music 


HOWARD HANSON 


National Association of Schools of Music 


Today 
we have in the American school the thrilling experiment 


music by the talented few for the privileged few. 
of the making of music by thousands of American boys 
and girls in the most democratic manner possible. “ 
is something new and tremendously important both i 
art and in education. 

In speaking to the National Education Association in 


Milwaukee last July on the occasion of a similar pro- 
gram, I pointed three lessons which we should learn 
from that experience. They are, I believe, worth re- 


is literally 
American boys and 


peating here. First, it teaches us that there 
no discernible limit to the talent of 
There was a when it was somewhat of a 
American boys and girls were unmusical. 
That pernicious and fallacious theory has been relegated 


girls. day 


fashion to say 


to eternal darkness. 

Second, it teaches us that the beauties of music may 
safely entrusted to the hands of our young people. 
They will take this beauty from our library shelves with 
eager but reverent hands to make it a part of their own 


be 


lives. 

Third, it teaches us that we must constantly reevalu- 
ate our aims. The standards of technical perfection will 
always be important, but we are finding a new and 


even more important measuring rod. We are discov- 
ering that the greatest contribution of music is that which 
it makes to the aesthetic and spiritual quickening of the 
lives of young men and women. We are learning that 
music is a kind of religion which works in strange and 
wonderful ways upon the lives of those who become 
impregnated with its beauty. We are becoming conscious 
of the enormous social value of the type of teamwork 
and discipline practiced by a group of young people 
banded together for the creation of beauty. 

These things are important. They 
In their preservation and development we as teachers 
find our greatest challenge. We must ourselves be con- 
tinuously alert to improve ourselves so that we may 
adequately guide this development. We must be con- 
stantly alive to new technics; we must be tireless ex- 
perimenters in discovering better ways of attaining our 


goals. 


must be preserved. 


Most important of all, we must reaffirm our faith in 
the importance of music. Music is art; it is science; it 
is history; it is philosophy. It is the greatest educator 
of the emotions—and many of us have come to believe 
that the education of the mind without sensitization of 
the emotions is an empty achievement. 

As we go into the program of national defense which 
is occupying so much of our thought, we must see to tt 
that the emphasis upon material defense does not leave 
us spiritually bankrupt. We must preserve our ideals; 
we must guard our spiritual boundaries; we must fight 
the good fight against materialism to the end that the 
world be not deprived of beauty. In saving our bodies 
we must not lose our souls. 
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The Call to Service 


AGNES SAMUELSON 


Executive Secretary, lowa State Teachers Association 
Past President, National Education Association 


1D pete gen PERSONS attended the organiza- 
tion ae of the Music Educators National 
Conference in Keokuk in 1907—and 69 of them signed 
the peste Ae roll. Your growth in sheer numbers, 
scope of program, and types of activities is no small rec- 
ord for thirty-three years. Your achievements have 
surely exceeded the highest expectations and fondest 
dreams of the Keokuk founders. To say the least, you 
have certainly lifted the status of music from that of a 
frill to that of a fundamental; from embroidery to the 

warp and woof of the fabric; from a luxury to an essen- 
tial. You have streamlined the program, given it new 
design, wider appeal and more artistic performance. 

You have opened up the treasure chest of the world’s 
great music; popularized the classics, and made us sensi- 
tive to the masterpieces of the ages. 

You have used such new instruments of civilization 
is the phonograph and the radio to bring good music to 
the classroom and to the fireside. You have extended 
musical opportunities and developed musical appreci- 
ation. 

You have helped children to find themselves. You 
have shifted the emphasis from formal instruction to 
responsive children. It is not what the young learner 
does to the big bassoon that counts, but what the big 
bassoon does to the young learner. 

You have given amateurs a chance to try their wings. 
You have started creative activities which will lead to 
the discovery of the genius which will compose the 
epic of America in song. 

You have organized group work and demonstrations 
which teach children the ways of democracy. Along with 
thrilling adventures they give practice in cooperation 
and teamwork. As the pupils participate in band and 
orchestra rehearsals they learn the relation of skill, ex- 
pertness, and teamwork to excellence of performance. 
Individual and social values emerge. You have upheld 
standards. 

You have provided wholesome leisure activities and 
inspired many lifetime interests and pleasures. Certainly, 
“school isn’t out when the last bell rings” as far as 
music is concerned. 

These are just a few observations given at random 
of the enrichment which you are bringing to the educa- 
tional program and to daily living. You will doubtless 
prefer to think of them in the present tense—as not 
completed. Too much remains to be done for us to pause 
very long to glorify past achievements, but we take this 
occasion to congratulate you upon your growth curve. 

® 
, 
Now comes the call to service. As citizens we are 


ready to devote all we have in speed, devotion, and 
brains to the defense and improvement of our American 





_[This article is excerpted from the manuscript of an address ‘Music 
Streamlines the Educational Program,”’ delivered by Miss Samuelson at 
the meeting of the North Central Division of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference, Des Moines, Iowa, March 17, 1941.] 






democracy. As educators we are aware of the role 
which education must play in total defense. We realize 
that preparedness has physical, economic, and moral 
aspects, and schools and colleges can and are aiding on 
all fronts. 

Your program shows that you are alert to the issues 
and are addressing yourselves to the place of music in 
developing American unity, and in uniting the Americas. 
Awareness characterizes your subjects — the part of 
music in defense and in democracy, and as a restorative 
force and a universal language. 

A few ideas come to the top as we view the vast task 
facing the schools in these perilous times. They are 
merely suggestive of the opportunities, responsibilities, 
and implications facing the music contingent, as well 
as those who serve in other areas. 

They are intended only to serve as a starting point 
for discussion and not as a set of recommendations. 


(1) Check your program against the purposes of 


American education. 

Do you want a check list for evaluating the place of 
music in the educational program? If so, consult the 
recent volume of the Educational Policies Commission 
entitled “The Purposes of Education in American 
It sets forth the four major purposes as 
efficiency, 


Democracy.” 
self-realization, human relationships, economic 
and civic responsibility. 

We ask you this question: 
significant contribution to each of these purposes? Are 


“Does not music have a 


you examining your program in terms of these goals? 
Would they not suggest next steps for the next thirty- 
three years?” 

(2) Protect the music program. 

In view of the values which music brings toward the 
achievements of these major purposes, the importance 
of schools and colleges as defense lines of democracy, 
and of normal services for the children of today as a 
safeguard for tomorrow, it cannot be too frequently 
emphasized that this is no time to curtail the educational 
program. More and not less education is needed. 

We dare not let down on the values which music 
brings in these times of stress and strain. We dare not 
lose the emotional and spiritual values of appropriate 
music in our varied life situations. We dare not lose 
the morale which music engenders. We dare not lose 
the universal language of music. We dare not lose its 
religious influence. We dare not lose the personal en- 
richment and the social values of music. 

(3) Continue to develop new frontiers. 

As you improve your program in terms of changing 
needs and conditions, you make it more and more indis- 
pensable. As you increase your professional skill and 
expertness, your leadership is more and more in demand. 
Dare we be amateurish when human values hang in the 
balance? As you demonstrate the importance of excel- 
lence of performance and uphold standards, you show the 
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need of expertness as well as participation in our de- 
mocracy., 

As you identify your program with life needs, you 
win the enthusiasm and support of the public. 

\s you are called upon in these emotional days to 
lend the inspiration of music to our patriotic activities, 
you will do all you can to instill the working respect 


A Challenge to 


and deeper meanings of our American ideals which will 
result in dynamic citizenship. We must do more than 
go through the motions. 

If we heed the lessons and experiences of previous 
years, if we steel ourselves to the task at hand, there 
will be no blackout of the gains of history, and de- 
mocracy will not sign off. 


Music Educators 


GLENN GILDERSLEEVE 


President, Eastern Music Educators Conference 
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ways than through fear of Gestapo 
“music hath 


police and concentration camps. Truly 


power to unite the people.” 


I 
What are the activities and procedures in our school 


music work which may be of vital use in a national 
crisis as well as in normal living? 

[The American Committee for Democracy and Intel- 
lectual Freedom, in stressing that “we must have devo 
tion, loyalty, and patriotism based on understanding and 
is promoting the following eight-point 
program which originated in Kansas in October: (1) 
leach every child the patriotic songs; (2) Give children 
the opportunity to sing them often; (3) Study America’s 
heritage of song; (4) Teach that America is the haven 
of musicians and that music should be judged on its own 
merits—not condemned because of the composer’s race 
or creed; (5) During American Education Week and 
National Music Week give performances using Ameri- 
can music only; (6) Observe special days such as 
Thanksgiving and Washington’s Birthday with appro- 
(7) Give the young American 


appreciation,” 


priate musical programs ; 
performer and composer a chance; and (8) Sponsor 
adult music programs. 

Is there anything startling about these suggestions? 
Nothing, except that the distinguished people comprising 
the American Committee for Democracy and Intellectual 
Freedom are not aware of the fact that some 40,000 
school music teachers throughout our United States do 


these very things year in and year out. But, on second 


of a series of articles provided by the M.E.N.C. Com- 
through Music, of which Mr. Gildersleeve is chairman. } 


This is one 
American Unity 


[Nore 


thought, for such influential people not to know that 
music teachers are rendering this continuous educational 
service for national unity is indeed startling. 

A year ago Alton O’Steen sent out a questionnaire 
asking leading music educators what, if any, changes 
they were making in their music offering because of the 
A hundred replied giving practically 
the same answer, which was something as follows: 
“Trying to do better what we have been doing right along.” 
Not if the 
school and the parents merely take such work for 


world conditions. 


Is “what we have been doing” enough? 


granted. Not if the public is unaware that we are doing 
it. Not if pupils fail to grasp the insights, understand- 
ings, and appreciations that should come with the sing- 
ing of our national songs. Last fall one of our music 
supervisors asked a fourth grade lad to say the flag 
salute. He began, “I pitch a lizard to the flag.” He 
had said the flag salute with his class every morning that 
he had been in school for over three years! Such teach- 
ing of the flag salute or of patriotic songs will not help 
give us national unity. 

On February 12, Commissioner of Education Stude- 
baker sent a letter to schools throughout the country an- 
nouncing a “Share Your Knowledge” defense plan en- 
titled “Information Exchange on Education and Na- 
tional Defense.” (See item on Page 55.) Schools from 
coast to coast are asked to send in and borrow pamph- 
lets, bulletins, booklets and programs telling or showing 
how people are being led to think, feel, and act together. 
Let us do this same thing for music through the medium 
of our JOURNAL. 

Fellow educators, how many of those who witnessed 
your colorful school music festival were made aware 
of its value in uniting people and making them feel 
proud of American opportunities? Tell us how you 
developed this awareness. Are you one of those whose 
musical and poetic sensitivities are being offended by 
many of the so-called patriotic songs with which tin- 
pan alley is now flooding the market? How do you go 
about making an effective substitution of native Ameri- 
can music for this deluge of red, white and blue-covered 
ditties? Perhaps you have devised a scheme for invok- 
ing the Lord’s blessing upon our fair land without over- 
working Irving Berlin’s masterpiece. 

A “Share Your Knowledge” defense plan in music 
may help some teacher immeasurably in defending her- 
self and her pupils from the cheap, insipid and banal, as 
well as assisting others of us in making a greater con- 
tribution toward “National Unity Through Music.” 
Only through organized effort on our part will music be 
made most effective in sustaining morale and promoting 
National Unity. 
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Lnter-American Relations in the Field of Music 


SOME BASIC CONSIDERATIONS 















































CHARLES SEEGER 


Chief, Music Division, Pan-American Union 


(}; LIVES and our living of them are condi- I do not know what kind of argument we might have 
tioned by many things — geography, climate, here about such speculations, much as we are given to 
economic, social and political history, etc. I sometimes them in private conversation. We would agree, I believe, 
wonder, however, whether any of these affect our life that much of the time we spend at conventions and 
and our living of it more concretely than does the art conferences is spent in tightening up and extending our 
of speech. It is in terms of speech that we distinguish musical organization by means of speech, and that an 
and study geography, climate, economic, social and polit- occasional review of our manner of talking about music 
ical history. And it is in terms of speech that most of would be a good thing. This would seem to be especially 
us—even musicians—distinguish and study the art of desirable when we come to such a subject as that of 
music and organize music activities. Whenever a crowd “Inter-American Relations in the Field of Music.” 
of musicians gets together, watch whether there is not Most of us are at home in the field of national organ- 
more talk than music. Many of us—perhaps most of us_ ization. But music in the field of international organiza- 
—would, I gather, like to be able to make more music tion is a brand new departure. There are vast stores of 
and talk about it less. But this seems impossible. Some- data, but no tested or even tried techniques for handling 
times I feel as if I would like to stop talking about music them as functional entities—that is, as factors in going 
altogether. But that is even less possible. There exists concerns. Scholars — a very few of them, known as 
among us the irresistible conviction that somehow or comparative musicologists—have written a good deal on 
other we can, by talking about music in a particular way, so-called “primitive” music, on folk music, on the fine 
better our understanding of it and increase its cultivation or high art musics of the world, and even something, 
as a social and cultural function among us. And there though very little, upon one of the largest categories of 
is pleasure in this occupation. For in our time we have music activity, popular music. But of the relationships 
seen enormous strides taken in bettering the understand- among these, of their functions in the social orders they 
ing of music and in increasing its use in our country. are found in, of their significance to us, and, least of 
And we can claim with some validity that much of this all, of the problems of their social organization, com- 
improvement is due to better organization—that is to parative musicology tells us nothing. 
say, better talking. Music can, we all know, communicate Meanwhile, music exchange between the Americas is 
in its own way. But the attitude toward what music in full swing. Owing to the cutting off of communica- 
says for itself, the frame in which it appears to us, the tions with Europe to which all the Americas have been 
reactions from it, and above all the general social organ- accustomed for centuries, exchange of students, pro- 
ization in which it flourishes, are largely matters of fessors, artists, composers, printed music, discs, and 
speech. radio broadcasts is increasing between the twenty-one 
As we proceed into the realm of large-scale, long-term republics. Recognizing this increased traffic, and the 
planning of musical development, we become more and_ need for organization, our State Department called, 
more dependent upon speech. So it becomes more and_ in October 1939, through its Division of Cultural Rela- 
more important for us to look continually to our manner tions, a very successful Conference on Inter-American 
of talking about music. We are effecting closer integra- Relations in the Field of Music. The objectives were: 
tion of the two arts. But as musicians we wish—do we furtherance of cultural codperation with and better un- 
not ?—to bring about a state of affairs in which music derstanding of our neighbors to the south. With the 
can function in our culture as freely as possible, not one aid of the American Council of Learned Societies, the 
in which it is bound so closely to speech that it is speech, Library of Congress, the Council of National Defense, 
not music, which tells us what is best in music. Every and the Carnegie Corporation, the Organizing Committee 
now and then I run across a musician who says frankly of this Conference brought about the establishment of a 
that he believes the world would be better off if it were music division in the Pan American Union. 
run in terms of music rather than in terms of speech. But upon what historical basis, upon what principles 
| Music, he says, is a universal language and in its terms of judgment is this increased organization of music 
! the human race could harmonize its differences—differ- predicated? Do we thoroughly understand just what 
| ences set up, fostered, and exploited by speech. There we are doing? Can music—music of any kind—penetrate 
| seems to me to be a lot of sense in this view, Utopian the considerable barriers of language, tradition, climate, 
though it be. Certainly, music sets up opposites even differences of economic, social, and political organiza- 
as speech does. It knows high and low, loud and soft, tion? And if it can, what, actually, does it do? Might 
fast and slow. In spéech these opposites are mutually it not be well to look, as I have suggested it would be in 
exclusive: they conflict with, they contradict each other. our puvely national picture, into the basic assumptions i 
In music, on the other hand, they are blended: there is of this activity in the international picture? | 
no such thing as contradiction in music, and hence no I hope you will agree with me that it would be, and 
irreconcilable conflict. that in so doing, we shall not only clarify the interna- 
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tional picture, but our own national one as well. For 
perspective from outside a field is one of the most neces- 
sary elements of knowledge within that field. And such 
perspective has been conspicuously absent during the 
growth of the music of the United States. It took an 
Englishman, Cecil Sharp, to make the first substantial 
study of our folk music, and a Frenchman, Jacques 
Panassié, to point to the national and international sig- 
nificance of our popular music. 


IT. 


In my lifetime—and to the best of my knowledge for 
the last hundred years of the history of the United 
States—the view of music in terms of speech, and hence 
the frame in which music has thriven and the objectives 
it has sought, has involved, among others, the follow- 
ing assumptions: 

(1) Music is a universal language. 

(2) By means of it the individual maker communi- 
cates with the individual listener. 

(3) Qualitative considerations are more important 
than quantitative. 

(4) Quality depends primarily upon inherent tech- 
nical excellence and upon the emotional enjoyment it 
effects. 

(5) The best music is written music: the basis of 
music education is in written techniques and in the 
performance of written masterpieces. 

These assumptions were not originated here in the new 
world. They were brought over from Europe by our 
ancestors. When our emerging national culture was 
viewed in their terms, however, two distinctly new- 
world versions of ancient theories came into vogue: 

(1) America was an unmusical country and its musi- 
cal good must be imported (from Europe). This is 
the theory of Exvoticism. 

(2) Though there was little favorable disposition to 
imported music, the American people—particularly the 
young—could be moulded in the patterns of contempo- 
rary European music. This is the theory of Jndoctrina- 
tion, 


ITT. 


Revision of these assumptions, and so of the theories 
based upon them, has been in the air for some time. 
We see, for instance, that: 

(1) Though music might be a universal language, 
actually it is not. There are at least several hundred 
so-called primitive musics, largely incomprehensible to 
each other and to us. There are, besides the European 
music community, to which we belong, five other large 
music communities, namely, the Arabian, Hindoo, Chi- 
nese, Japanese, and Indonesian. These, too, are largely 
unintelligible to one another, though probably not to the 
extent that are the languages of the large speech com- 
munities. Furthermore, the large music communities 
are divided into numberless subdivisions of musical 
“dialect” which are cut across or stratified by large 
idiom-classes such as folk, popular, fine-art, and various 
hybridizations of these, among which there exists con- 
siderable lack of understanding, as with us between 
hillbilly, jazz, and symphonic types. 

(2) While it is true that the individual maker of 
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music communicates with the individual listener, the na- 
ture of this communication is as at least as much a 
social as it is an individual thing. For instance, the work 
of John Sebastian Bach stands before our public as the 
work of one man. Bach inherited, however, forms of 
idiom, style, technique, instruments, pedagogical meth- 
ods, social organization of music, which were the work 
of thousands of men over a period of centuries. The 
content, or meaning, of these forms was of a type indis- 
solubly bound up with them, expressing attitudes, reac- 
tions, and aspirations of a whole culture. In the absence 
of any conceivable measure, we must admit that though 
the man may, in some cases, influence the times, it must 
be a general rule that men make the man and the times 
too. 


(3) Qualitative considerations are sometimes less 
important than quantitative. It is a question whether 
occasional contact with what is supposed to be the “best” 
in music can compensate for more frequent contact with 
the “less good,” which has been condemned by the 
vogue of hearing only the “best.” Does not a candid 
view of our typical concert audiences lead us inevitably 
to feel that pretended appreciation of the classics may 
not represent either social or individual value equal to 
genuine grasp of a vulgar idiom? 

(4) While it is true that musical “good” is inherent 
in music itself, it is equally true that it is to be found 
also in the function the music serves. Thus the question 
“Ts it good music?” may be sometimes less important 
than the question “What is the music good for?” 
Furthermore, music for enjoyment may sometimes be 
less important than music as discipline. 

(5) The basis of music education is oral, not written 
tradition, and in original creative expression rather than 
in re-creational quoting of music (performance of mas- 
terpieces ). 

Such revisions of our basic assumptions have been 
arrived at in Europe as well as in the new world. When 
our culture is viewed in their terms, our older theories 
of Exoticism and Indoctrination become opposed by two 
new theories: 

(1) The United States has always been a musical 
country and its musical good lies within it. This is 
the theory of Nativism. 

(2) We must first distinguish the characteristics of 
American music and lead the people, blinded by the 
older theories, to see that, in the kind of music they 
have naturally made for themselves, lies the true spirit 
of American music. This is the theory of Guidance. 


IV. 

Now, we may view the first pair of theories (Exotic- 
ism and Indoctrination) as in conflict with the second 
pair (Nativism and Guidance). In some respects they 
are. We may, on the other hand, regard the second pair 
as growing out of the first, which, in an historical sense, 
it has. My feeling is that both pairs are necessary and 
valuable, though to varying extents in various situations 
at different times. 

Significant for us is the fact that, though we ob- 
tained our political independence from European author- 
ity in 1776, it is not until our own day that we have 
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Come Lets Be Ourselves! 


EDWARD F. GILDAY 


Director of Music, State Teachers College, Framingham, Massachusetts 


7 PLACE was the beautiful auditorium on the campus 
of a large college known throughout the country 
for its cultural traditions and located within fortissimo 
distance of that proud old city esteemed the world over 
as the cradle center of culture in America. 

The occasion was a concert by the great Russian basso, 
Sergei Sergeinovitchskykov, let’s call him, opera artist, 
recording artist, radio artist, concert artist. Truly, a 
memorable event. 

The weather was the kind we New Englanders forget 
to tell about when extolling our rolling hills and fertile 
valleys. It was that miserable mixture of snow and 
sleet which turns concrete roads to glass, and glass 
windshields to the opacity of concrete. Only an extraor- 
dinary reason would bring people out on that kind of 
night. 

Just how important the concert was, is indicated by 
the fact that the announced starting time found every 
seat taken and the audience waiting with eager anticipa- 
tion for the great man to appear. And nothing hap- 
pened. Nor did anything happen for fifteen intermi- 
nable minutes. 

But our audiences, particularly at cultural events, are 
not easily discouraged. All knew that when the artist 
finally appeared, their patience would be amply re- 
warded. After all, had not all and sundry been in- 
formed that this was one of the world’s great? There- 
fore, when the great one finally sauntered onto the stage, 
he was forgiven for his tardiness in a tremendous burst 
of applause. 

The first half of the concert consisted of French, 
German and Italian groups, mostly standard concert 
repertoire, sung with a maximum of interpretation and 
a minimum of musicianship—that is, if interpretation 
involves hunching the shoulders, throwing back the head, 
spread-eagling the footlights, and if musicianship in- 
cludes singing in tune, careful phrasing and being friends 
with the accompanist. 

The entire second half of the program was sung in 
Russian. That statement is a whole paragraph in itself 
—or haven’t you ever listened to an hour or so of songs 
in a language that seems to consist mostly of esses and 
itches, ninety-nine per cent in a mood of Oxford gray? 


As consolation prizes, Sergei tossed us two songs in 
English, one of which was a concert (!) version of 
Little Jack Horner. As a final encore he sang, in Ger- 
man, Brahms’ Lullaby. And a very lovely ending it 
would have been if during one of the intermissions, he 
and his accompanist had shaken hands and agreed to 
forgive and forget. But they didn’t and since neither 
would give in, most of the song was in two keys, a half- 
step apart. The only thing I have ever heard quite like 
it was Alec Templetori’s version of an amateur perform- 
ance of Pinafore. 

And the peasantry beat their hands to stumps, ap- 
plauding! If it isn’t asking too much of life, I should 
like to be present just once when an artist gives a per- 
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formance such as that one and at the end is greeted with 
a profound lack of applause. 

If you’ve read this far, you have probably come to the 
conclusion that I’m just an old sourpuss who doesn’t 
deserve to be allowed to even collect the tickets at the 
door. Well, perhaps you’re right; but honestly, I’m 
awfully tired of being sneered at by our American cog- 
noscenti because I don’t agree that every musician who 
studied in Europe is far better than any who prepared 
in this country. 

I’m very tired of being asked to accept as great art- 
ists performers whose chief claim to fame is a nebulous 
European reputation, an inability to speak our language, 
a profound disdain for our customs, our food, our opin- 
ions—and an equally profound respect for the picture of 
our first president on a dollar bill. 

There is no quarrel with the true artist; such a mu- 
sician is an international figure, and is welcome where- 
ever he appears. But even he has some obligations to- 
ward his public. In my opinion, the first of these is 
common courtesy. If he has to start his concert fifteen 
minutes late, surely a gracious apology or a word of 
explanation is in order. Furthermore, to sing to an 
American audience a program, half of which is in a 
language understood by perhaps not more than a score 
in the audience of fifteen hundred, the other half in 
languages only slightly familiar to a portion of the audi- 
ence, and then to disregard a large catalog of worth- 
while songs in English and sing a nursery rhyme, is 
nothing but downright bad manners. 

“But,” you say, “perhaps he doesn’t speak English. 
Perhaps he hasn’t been here long enough to have learned 
our language.” I could answer that objection with the 
somewhat cynical, but rather accurate answer of a 
friend of mine who said, “They may not understand 
our language, but there isn’t one of them who doesn’t 
know a dollar bill when he sees one.” 

After all, we do pay a considerable sum of money to 
these people each time they perform. Haven’t we the 
right to demand that they acquire the ability to sing in 
English? Isn’t that one of the reasons they are able to 
command such fees—their ability to bring to us songs in 
the original language? Why shouldn’t we expect them 
to sing in a language that has such a large song literature 
as English? How many concerts would such an artist 
be allowed to give in France, for instance, if he sang 
only two songs in French, and those, encores? Or Italy, 
or Germany, or Russia? 

Perhaps I’m going a long way around to say some- 
thing which is really very elementary. Isn’t it time that 
we Americans shake off our inferiority complex and 
began to realize a few simple facts? This country is the 
greatest musical center in the world. We pay more for 
artists here, not because we have more money, but be- 
cause we have more people anxious and willing to attend 
concerts. Person for person, our audiences know as 
much about the music and appreciate it as greatly as 
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any average European audience. Nowhere else in the 
world is a foreigner given as great an opportunity to 
perform and receive a favorable hearing — and no- 
where else in the world can an artist be as indifferent 
to the desires of the cash customer and get away with it. 

Isn’t it about time that we began to ask for our 
money’s worth? Isn’t it about time that our American 
artists, particularly the young ones, begin to receive, not 
preferred, but merely equal treatment with European 
artists of comparable accomplishments? If in Italy all 
operas are presented in Italian, and in Germany all 
operas are sung in German, isn’t it about time that in 
America all operas should be presented in English? Can 
it really be true that out of some two hundred and 
fifty million people speaking one of the richest languages, 
there isn’t one in the world who could translate these 
operas into a worth-while facsimile of the original? Or 
is it because opera in America is to a very large extent 
directed, staged and sung by people who speak very little 
English—chiefly because they are not interested. 

Furthermore, if our young Americans need training 
in operatic repertoire, and if Europe is the only place 
they can get it, and if Europe can no longer furnish it, 
isn’t it time for the Metropolitan to establish a “farm” 
system? After all, the baseball teams do it, why not the 
“Met”? And if the “Met” can’t afford it, why not cut 
down on the salary schedule and get the money that 
way? Or is it more important that a handful of ex- 
pensive singers, mostly imported, with ample oppor- 
tunity for radio and concert engagements, should ac- 
quire fortunes while many young native singers remain 
in obscurity ? 

And incidentally, while we’re on the subject, isn’t it 
time that some of the old war horses at the “Met” be 
retired to pasture? Isn’t it time that we admitted that 
the great Italian tenor is no longer great ; that the petite 
French prima donna sings flat consistently even on her 
recordings; that the famous German bass just about 
manages to last through the third act; that they are liv- 
ing on their ,eputations and in any other country would 
be hissed off the stage; that they have had their day 
and are now standing directly in the path of some very 
worth-while younger singers ? 

Then, there’s the problem of the refugee musician, 
and if you don’t think it’s a problem, just ask some of 
our young native artists who are trying to get concert 
dates. Or you might speak to some teachers in our own 
branch of the profession who have seen choice teaching 
posts in some of our colleges and universities go to 
people (sometimes it seems almost on little more than 
the unusual coloring of their doctor’s hood) from some 
obscure foreign university, and who practically need an 
interpreter in the classroom. We have almost reached 
the point where the real refugee is the American 
musician, 

To me, it is not amusing to read in an account of a 
recent opera at the Metropolitan, where a last-minute 
substitution had been made, ““The American baritone was 
quite as successful as his Hungarian predecessor.” I 
should like to know why he wasn’t given the role in the 
first place. 

Then there is the entertaining (or is it?) spectacle of 
one of our major symphony orchestras searching the 
corners of the earth for a new conductor to replace their 
present importation, but to the best of my knowledge 
giving absolutely no consideration to any possible Ameri- 
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can conductor. Sometimes it seems as though any for- 
eign conductor just going through town on the train is 
asked to stop off and take over for awhile. Are we to 
presume that the greatest musical misfortune is to be 
born an American? 

While we’re adding up the score, let’s not forget the 
commentator—a musicologist no less—on a super-sym- 
phonic radio program, who hasn't learned enough of 
our language yet to prcnounce correctly some of its com- 
mon terms. Of course, there are only one hundred and 
thirty million Americans, so you can see it would be 
difficult to find a native capable of doing this work! 

I realize that some, reading this, have probably de- 
cided that the author is anti-European, a jingoist, or 
super-patriot of the most obnoxious sort. I am not. It 
is simply that I am tired of having the word American, 
in matters musical, synonymous with naivete, credulity, 
or even downright stupidity. 

Isn’t it time that we people in the music education 
profession realize just how strong an influence we are 
in a position to exert, and proceed to exert it? Let’s get 
up off our knees from before the shrine of perform- 
ance. Over the shoulder of every artist on the concert 
stage peer the ghosts of many teachers, without whose 
work the concert performances could not take place. 
Let’s not forget that while we may not equal the hours 
the performer spends in practice hour for hour, we prob- 
ably and perforce devote more time to the varying 
requirements of our branch of the music profession. 
Our musical experience is apt to be more general, more 
catholic, and broader than many of the musicians whose 
performance we hear. We, too, spent years in prepara- 
tion for our chosen field, and we have daily, even hourly, 
contact with music in every form. 

Therefore, our professional opinions have value. But 
only when based on sincerity. If a performer does poor 
work and we, shutting our eyes to his faults, praise him 
to the skies, our opinion becomes worthless. I don’t 
mean, of course, that we should condemn for the sake of 
condemning. But on the other hand, let’s not praise 
for the sake of praising. If an artist does a poor job, 
let’s not stand in front of a class and boldly state that 
it was a wonderful concert. Perhaps you don’t do this; 
that’s fine. Unfortunately, there are those who do. 

If we do not instill in our students a respect for 
our own songs, our Own composers, our own artists, 
where may we expect them to acquire it? From Euro- 
pean artists? Well, not from Sergei, that’s certain. 
Let us accept the foreign artist only on an equal footing 
with our own, until he shows that he deserves a superior 
rating. Let’s not give him all the bookings; save a few 
for Johnnie Jones from the nearby city; he plays a 
pretty fair fiddle, too. 

There, now I have it all off my chest; perhaps my 
friends will start to speak to me again and life will be 
normal, at least until the little prima donna comes to 
town next month. I know she'll sing flat ; she always has 
—but she was so cute in that movie. ‘ 

There’s a lot more I’d like to say, but the radio is 
playing a Mendelssohn concerto, the conductor is a 
German, the soloist a Hungarian, and it’s so beautiful I 
can’t stay mad at anyone, not even Sergei! 

Since I wrote the above paragraph, a young American 
singer, who has been struggling to get a hearing for 
some time, came on the air. He sang so very well that 
I’m mad all over again. And I’ve shut off the radio. 
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Dear Lucy, This Ls Strictly Personal 





LETTERS TO A BEGINNING MUSIC ye | 
CONTINUED FROM THE FEBRUARY ISSUE 





RUTH JENKIN 


Miss Lucy Nimblefingers 
Harmony College, Harmony, U.S. A. 
it~ Lucy: One of the most frequent complaints of 
the life of the teacher is that your life must be an 
open book and I might add, thumb marked and under- 
lined on every page. Be assured what you do on Sunday 
will be broadcast over the clothes-line network on Mon- 
day and further related by the dummy at bridge. Music 
teachers are no exception, allowing only for the less 
time for privacy, due to programs which you must pre- 
pare and attend along with the cup cakes you will con- 
sume as your only reward. 

So I seriously doubt if you will be handicapped with 
much private life to cause you trouble. If you are fairly 
normal you will'pass with slight attention from other 
equally busy people, and those on street corners and 
behind window curtains will talk about you either be- 
cause of your tendency to wildness or your uninteresting 
virtue. So be content to be an open book. Other pro- 
fessions come in for their share of unoriginal gossip. 
Consider the jokes about teachers: they may be told at 
doctors’ conventions with slight changes, and you may 
hear some of the same stories beginning “There were 
two stenographers P 

I am prone to suspect those people who protect their 
virtue hiding behind their profession. Please do not be 
guilty of saying “I mustn’t do that because I teach.” It 
only helps to degrade your job and you yourself will de- 
teriorate into a spineless biped with a personality that has 
been left too long in vinegar. Most people want to be 
decent, honest, free thinking, and to fix a personal 
standard of living. This is true of every class of indi- 
vidual, not only school marms. To be otherwise is 
equally disastrous to the drug business or insurance 


Editor’s Note 


A NUMBER OF READERS have raised a questioning eyebrow | 
when assured that the author of “Dear Lucy” is _ | 
really a school music supervisor who writes mainly be- | 
cause she likes to write, and really hadn’t thought much | 
about breaking into print until someone suggested to her | 
that the advice and philosophy directed to the mythical | 
Lucy would make good reading in the JouRNAL. Ruth | 
Jenkin, which, by the way, is a good pen name and is also 
her real name, graduated from Southwestern College in | 
1934 and has been teaching in Kansas ever since. Says | 
Miss Jenkin: “I like traveling so well, I haven’t had | 
much time for summer school, but I have attended two | 
sessions of the Christiansen Choral School and had a | 
wonderful time and learned ever so much. My favorite 
school activity is my robed grade school choir. I think I | 
would rather plan programs than eat—unless it would be | 
to play my violin or write, which are my other hobbies 

I like people and I have met a good many interest- 
ing folks in the three states in which I have lived. ‘ 
Human nature is fascinating. Being a minister’s daugh- 
ter, I have seen a lot of it. Now that is the most I 
have ever written about myself, and I hope I won't regret 
it.” 








sales. If you cannot agree with the community in which 
you find your work, and there is no understanding by 
which you and your fellow citizens may go your re- 
spective ways unmolested by missiles or more deadly 
gossip, it will be best when you are fired! 

Live your life and enjoy it. Perhaps you may learn 
just how tolerant people really can be. Don’t worry too 
much, when your neighbor counts the number of hose 
you hang out every Saturday morning. Give her the 
benefit of the doubt; perhaps she is not thinking that 
you spend too much of your pay check on the glorifica- 
tion of your pleasingly shaped legs. 

And anyway, why have a private life at all? You 
don’t need to live alone. Live with your work—don’t 
start the day when the 4 o’clock dismissal bell rings. 
Live with your pleasures, and save out just enough 
aloneness to do some real heavy thinking when you 
need it. 

Live publicly—and like it! —Ruth 


The First Grade Is a Picnic 


f emee IS SOMETHING very thrilling and challenging 
about the enthusiasm exhibited in the first grade. 
Thrilling, because all teachers like to see eagerness of 
children to try what they have to offer. Challenging, be- 
cause it takes much thought and work to keep that en- 
thusiasm undiminished. 

Baby chicks will run to you easily the first time you 
scatter a pailful of sand, scrambling and chirping to get 
the first hard pebble, but quickly they will lose interest 
and start out on their own expeditions. 

Here in the first grade you have the opportunity to 
prove just how good a salesman you are. First, be sure 
that you enter the room with the same eagerness you 
want to arouse in the children. It is certain that if you 
look forward to the music class, the children are doing 
the same thing. 

Music is for all children to enjoy; it is your job to 
present it in a pleasant manner. This “play” spirit will 
be carried over to produce real work, when you convince 
the children that the pleasure is worth the effort. 
Humpty-Dumpty will always be a favorite song, and 
with a suggestion from you, any first grader will be able 
to turn it into a.real play with horses and everything. 
All the boys and girls will want to be Humpty. After 
a few trials, it might be a good suggestion on your part 
for each child to sit on his desk and fall to the floor at 
the proper time. The clatter of two dozen “eggs” col- 
lapsing will not disturb the serious study in other parts 
of the building and it will spur on the imagination to 
“dramatize” other songs. A child’s imagination is a won- 
derful asset ; put it to good use. 

The sqiteals of the country “mouse” being chased by 
the city cat will be of able assistance in obliterating the 
troublesome monotones. I have seen as great enthusiasm 
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4 y Years op past ool Music 


For the past 69 years, Carl Fischer publications have been the first choice 
of school supervisors whose guidance has made Young America music 
conscious. These publications have often been the inspiration and sole 
source of material for many thousands of students who play musical in- 
struments or sing in choral groups. 

We are now planning the new Carl Fischer Music Guide . . . a publica- 
tion that many of you know. It is a carefully selected and accurately 
graded catalogue covering all classifications, vocal, piano, instrumental, 
orchestral, etc.—in which the compositions and publications of leading 
composers and educators are represented. 

Let our Music Guide continue to help simplify your teaching problems. 
If you are not on our mailing list, fill in and mail the form below so that 
you can become acquainted with one of the outstanding aids to music 
educators. 
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The average child studying the piano along the lines of Czerny and 
Clementi gets little that would make him sympathetic to Stravinsky and 
Ravel. To meet this problem, Cart Fischer, Inc., began five years ago to 
invite great contemporary composers to write simple pieces to introduce 
the piano student to modern music. 

Series | of “Masters of Our Day” was the result . . . and the outstanding 
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success of these easy yet important piano compositions has encouraged 
us to plan a second series featuring such international masters as Villa- 
Lobos, Revueltas and Quincy Porter. It is the finest educational contribu- 
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for our own circus parade as for any parade “down- 
town” that had real elephants. Simple dance steps and 
choosing partners teach social lessons that will eliminate 
a lot of introverts along with the monotones. 

If your legs are too skinny, perhaps it would be wise 
to refrain from too much demonstration of the proper 
way to skip, and anyway, children like to learn from 
other children. It teaches proper attitude toward leader- 
ship rather than dependence on older individuals, and 
develops group cooperation. 

You will know if you are a success in the first grade. 
If the boys and girls look forward to your coming, they 
will find ways of showing it. Be thankful that children 
are essentially honest. —Ruth 


Contests 


Bere ARE TWO WAYS to consider contests. Which 
way you choose will probably depend on the time of 
year in which you do your considering. It reminds me 
of a ride on a loop-a-plane. The well-being one feels 
when the ride is over is worth the endurance and the 
quarter. 

Just before you enter into the contest whirlwind, you 
will consider it a product of the devil; and immedi- 
ately after the reading of the posted judge’s criticism 
you will be full of ambition for next year and aglow with 
the feeling that you have partaken of a baptism for the 
glory of better music everywhere. Since the poor devil 
is saddled with so much that is disagreeable, I like to 
think that the discomfort caused from contests comes 
from other sources. 

Contests are a great boon to the illiterate school crank 
who has never learned to listen and judge for himself 
whether he is hearing something beautiful or wasting 
his time. He is the type of person who is suspicious all 
year that music is a gross waste of the taxpayer’s money ; 
if the girls’ trio makes a low rating, his ego is greatly 
puffed up and will explode with loud reverberations 
wherever idle people are gathered together for talking 
purposes. Also, many a supervisor’s job is dependent 
on whether she can surpass the neighboring town, which 
has been just too snooty since it got the new football 
field lights. Unhealthy parental rivalry is too often 
allowed to run to disastrous lengths, with no thought of 
check. The “Now is the showdown, can your Willie 
sing louder and hold a note longer than my Algernon, 
or can’t he” expression is seen as fond mothers ascend 
the steps to the hall of competition. You will do well, 
dear Lucy, to conduct such frays with strict neutrality, 
lest some of the waves of discord descend to your fair 
head. 

With these few considerations to haunt you, you must 
take your troupe to whatever seat of battle has been 
prepared for you. You may well think of yourself as a 
kindly hen, feathers ruffled protectingly over a flock of 
chickens, puppies, owls and porcupines. They are out 
to have a good time as well as bring home glory to their 
school and to your reputation—and, often, boys and girls 
forget these more noble sentiments once they are out of 
sight of the home water tower. 

You must begin the preparation for a proper contest 
attitude at the very beginning of the school year. A deep 
sense of loyalty and appreciation must be instilled in 
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your group, so that when the time comes, your first so- 
prano will not linger too long with her out-of-town boy 
friend on whom her family looks with disapproval and 
thus fail to appear when it is time for her solo. No 
amount of group or authoritative disapproval will help 
that situation. It must be prevented. 

Whether a teacher loses her curl, or his hair, depends 
upon how much weight is put on contest success and 
how little on the everyday contact with the students. 
Often, because of this emphasis, entirely too much time 
must be spent in drill and the work carried beyond the 
natural ability and appreciation of the various groups, to 
the glory of the school, but to the detriment of the stu- 
dent’s concept of music. 

Music should be a part of the joy of living, and music 
for fun is too often sidetracked for music for “highly 
superior.” That term reminds me of the time I bought 
a can of “colossal” olives and was disappointed to find 
them quite small. In response to my complaint, the 
grocer explained that I should have purchased “super- 
colossal.” 

Now that I have expounded some pre-contest opin- 
ions, I should like to transport myself about two weeks 
and give a more balanced picture. It is good for boys 
and girls of neighboring communities to get together and 
learn from and about each other. This is difficult to do. 
In the older form of contest, where each group stayed in 
an appointed room until its turn of performance came, 
marched in one door and out the other, about the only 
benefit the students gained was reading a sometimes il- 
legible criticism and talking about their teachers over the 
fifth hamburger! For each group to sing for all the 
rest of the participants and to have the opportunity to 
sing under one of the most capable directors in a large 
chorus is a golden opportunity for every student and 
teacher. Such get-togethers will do more to encourage 
intelligent criticism than a month of pre-rehearsal pep 
talks. When students see what other like groups can 
do, they will instinctively try to reach the higher stand- 
ards of others and will be grateful for any field in which 
they honestly feel they are doing excellent work. Musi- 
cians rarely think they are too good to improve, and 
school musicians will consistently adjust their goals of 
accomplishment as they hear and learn to appreciate more 
beautiful music. 

Then the teacher gets some satisfaction from compe- 
tition. Her job is to keep far enough ahead of the situ- 
ation not to feel the prod of the so-called “spur” to 
duty. Here is her opportunity to learn—to learn her 
own abilities and weaknesses and to profit by this 
knowledge. 

You will find that you always look forward to con- 
tests immediately after they are over, and if in the 
following months this enthusiasm is lost in worry and 
honest toil, always the feeling of well-being will return. 
It is a grand and glorious feeling — when the contests 
are over! —Ruth 


Having An Idea 


I HAVE BEEN TOLD that nothing can thrill a music teacher 
like giving birth to an idea. These brain children may 
be carefully trained and developed, much in the same 
manner that an ordinary baby is treated or mistreated. 
And—they can be just as spoiled. (Please turn the page) 
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ICTOR METHOD 


OF CLASS INSTRUCTION FOR BAND AND ORCHESTRA 


The following excerpt is taken from the official 
report of the FLORIDA TEXTBOOK RATING COM- 
5 MITTEE: 

Another State Adoption 


On February 13, 1941, “First Choice: 
THE VICTOR METHOD THE VICTOR METHOD, J. F. Victor (Victor Publish- 


was awarded an exclu- ing Company, Inc.) 
sive adoption contract by A series of graded texts beginning with elementary 
The State of Florida, course work and proceeding to more advanced 
thereby bringing to a suc- material. 
cessful conclusion The ; 
THE VICTOR METHOD was selected as first choice 
Florida Bandmasters As- b ‘ 
ehuats ecause: 
sociation's efforts and re- . ms fal eae en ; 
. . ° lis @ carefully graqaed, systematic series o7 texts for use a 
quest for this adoption. the several levels of pupil development. 


THE VICTOR METHOD 2. It provides an abundance of playable and melodious exercises 
is now the State fur- following the introduction of each new musical form. 


nished, free text . 
free textbook in orchestra will need only one book for both. 


the States of Texas and + ' . ‘ oa 
; . e text for each instrument is designed to develop skill equa 
Florida, as well as also to that developed on every other instrument. 


being under adoption in 5. It provides for all levels of pupil development. 


the schools of New York . yin 
It contains many familiar tunes in one, two, three, and four 


City. parts which would tend to encourage practice at home, alone, 
or with small groups of other students.” 


A student playing a particular instrument in both band and 


VICTOR PUBLISHING COMPANY, Inc. 


309 Santa Fe Building 


603 Union Central Building 
DALLAS, TEXAS 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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The teacher with an “only idea” can be as boresome 
as a mother with one child. Thirty years after the 
blessed event, if that teacher is still in the profession, 
you will discover her praising and exploiting her idea 
with all confidence that in the meantime the world has 
been standing still. 

Fortunately for us, we have critics, and children, 
mselves, are the best ones because they can be so 
frank and innocent at the same time. If a child cor- 
rects us, we seldom feel the urge to answer back. Many 
a teacher has leaned back on clouds of satisfaction after 
a particularly hard struggle to make a fine performance, 
with the feeling that it really was rather well done if not 
perfect—and all that could be expected considering the 
circumstances—only to have a boy who was in the pro- 
gram say, “Wasn’t that awful?” Some jolt to reality! 
And no matter what glowing praise emerges from the 
audience, that bit of bare honesty, without any allow- 
ances made for legitimate excuse, circumstances or per- 
sonal feeling, will spur us on to greater effort in the 
future. 

Being a parent is somewhat blinding at best, so no 
doubt many ideas which seem to their propagator some- 
thing wonderful and unheard-of, may appear monot- 
onous and stale to those who merely observe the effects 
on their children. Critics are sometimes wrong; so per- 
haps for a part of the time at least, you will be doing a 
really fine bit of original work and it may or may not 
be appreciated. 

One of the hardest lessons of life is to actually be- 
lieve that “beauty is its own excuse for being”; but 
teachers — or any one else who works with and for 
humanity—should convince themselves that they can 
and will work to the best of their ability and not expect 


th 


appreciation, else they will be most unhappy and will 
go through life full of good deeds and long faces. 

Originality is not only the gloss, it is the source of 
life for the profession. One cannot attain originality 
working eight hours a day, with a few days of holiday 
each week and three months “off” in the summer. Ideas 
have a way of coming at odd moments — after work 
hours, in the night and on vacations. Cherish each one 
and consider carefully, if it be of any value to you. If 
not, painless annihilation comes with forgetfulness. If 
you see possibilities of usefulness in the idea, ponder 
over it, dream about it, imagine its use. Thus, well- 
seasoned, it can be experimented with. And then comes 
either satisfaction or heartbreak. 

There is no “pain-killer”’ for criticism. You simply 
must withstand it, seem to ignore it, learn to change it 
into praise. But be sure that you can take it well poised. 
You will be proud of yourself—and your most severe 
or unjust critic will admire you for it. 

Most people are kind, and perhaps our most sincere 
and severest criticism will come from within ourselves. 
One man said to me concerning his family, “When I see 
how disappointed my friends are with their children, 
I am glad that I never expected mine to be more than 
human.” His children are human—yes, delightfully so, 
and talented and well liked. So don’t spoil your brain 
children, but train them to be useful to you and use 
them as often as you can. By putting them to work 
as early as possible, they will save you a lot of unin- 
teresting drudgery and help to keep the light of ex- 
pectancy in the eyes of little children when you enter 
the room. —Ruth 





[This is the second installment of a series by Miss Jenkin. The next 
installment will apear in the May issue.—The Editors.] 


Eastern Music Educators Conference 


ATLANTIC CITY, NEW JERSEY, MAY 2-7, 1941 


(Cumaxine the 1941 series of division meetings of the Music 
Educators National Conference will be the seventeenth meet- 
ing (seventh biennial) of the Eastern Music Educators Confer- 
ence. Serving as an official observance of National and Inter- 
American Music Week, with American Unity Through Music as 
its general theme, this event will represent a most significant 
combination of educational organizations and activities. Not only 
will the Conference program be merged with the National School 
Music Competition-Festival for Region Four (May 2-3), but the 
Department of Music of the New Jersey Education Association 
will make major contributions, and there will be a combined ses- 
sion with the American Association for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation; Pennsylvania School Music Association will 
present the Pennsylvania All-State Orchestra; Delaware Music 
Educators Association will present Delaware All-State Band, and 
the Maryland music educators will sponsor a performance by 
the Maryland All-State Chorus. The Music Education Exhib- 
itors Association will hold its annual meeting at this time; the 
M. E. N. C. Founders Association will join with the Ministry of 
Music Committee of the Eastern Conference in a Sunday morning 
meeting; In-and-About Philadelphia Music Educators Club has 
scheduled a luncheon meeting; and the New Jersey Federation 
of Music Clubs will meet in conjunction with the Conference. 
New Jersey offerings will include an all-state rural and ele- 
mentary music pageant on Saturday afternoon, May 3, a concert 
by the New Jersey All-State High School Orchestra and Chorus, 
Sunday afternoon, May 4, and a reception for all visitors on 
Sunday evening. (For more complete information regarding the 
New Jersey programs, refer to page 46 of this issue.) 
_ Region Four Competition-Festival and program will include 
instrumental solo and ensemble auditions (May 2), band, orches- 
tra and chorus auditions (May 3), and a great pageant and festi- 
val of bands, orchestras and choruses in the Convention Hall 
Arena on the evening of May 3. (For names of officials in 
charge see page 27.) 
Another distinctive feature will be the “Barber of Seville” 
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presented in English by the Juilliard School of Music, New York 
(Tuesday evening, May 6), with Albert Stoessel conducting, and 
the staging under direction of Leopold Sachse of the Metropoli- 
tan Opera Company. 

Music programs and demonstrations will be provided by school 
and college groups from various parts of the eastern area. 

The general session programs announced by President Glenn 
Gildersleeve will present a series of addresses on topics related 
to American Unity and National Defense. Among the speakers 
will be Olin Downes, Marshall Bartholomew, Fowler Smith, 
Luther Richman, Russell Morgan, Willard E. Givens, Hendrick 
Van Loon, and others. An innovation in Conference programs 
will be the daily seminars devoted to the discussion of fifteen 
major topics. These seminars, for which extended preparation 
is being made by the fifteen chairmen and their respective com- 
mittees, will be summarized at the conclusion of the Conference 
by L. Thomas Hopkins of Columbia University. 

Officers of the Convention Committee, which has headquarters 
at the School Administration Building, Atlantic City, are: Gen- 
eral Chairman—Arthur S. Chenoweth, Superintendent of Schools ; 
Vice-Chairman—John H. Jaquish, Director of Instrumental Mu- 
sic; Directing Chairman—Floyd A. Potter, Director of Element- 
ary Education. Mabel E. Bray, Director of Music, State Teachers 
College, Trenton, is chairman of the Membership Promotion 
Committee; Lawrence B. Johnson, State Education Association, 
Stacy-Trenton Hotel, Trenton, is in charge of publicity. 

The official hotel will be The Traymore, and the major ses- 
sions, festival events, exhibits, and registration headquarters will 
be in the Municipal Auditorium. A folder giving details of the 
program and other information may be secured from the head- 
quarters office, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, Chicago. 


[The American Plan rates offered by the Hotel Traymore will include 
rooms and all meals—special breakfasts, luncheons, dinners and the ban- 
quet. European Plan accommodations also available. Send all reservations 
to the Convention Bureau, Atlantic City, New Jersey. Communications 
regarding other matters pertaining to local arrangements should be sent to 
Directing Chairman Floyd A. Potter, School Administration Building, 
Atlantic City, N. J.] 
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Essentials in the Lnstrumental Pro gram 


PAUL VAN BODEGRAVEN 


Associate Professor of Music Education, University of Missouri, Columbia 


ye MAJORITY of the faults found in our average 
school instrumental ensemble can be grouped under 
three headings. For instance, here is a high school or- 
chestra with four celli. ,One is playing quite well but 
the other three, by their combined efforts, are nullifying 
his good work. Upon inquiry, it develops that the first 
chair player has been playing for six years, but the 
others started in their junior or senior years. The fault 
here is in organization. Good organization makes pro- 
vision for starting the training of the majority of en- 
semble players before they enter high school. 

In this same orchestra is an oboe player, who is mak- 
ing the type of unmusical contribution so frequently 
associated with this instrument. It develops that he 
has been making such sounds over a period of several 
years and doesn’t seem to improve. The reason? His 
teacher, a pianist, concentrated on rhythm and of neces- 
sity said nothing about position, embouchure, or breath- 
ing. The fault here is poor teaching. Good teaching 
will lay a solid foundation which will insure continuous 
improvement within the limits of each player’s inherent 
ability. 

There are other faults in this same orchestra. It is 
particularly noticeable that whenever the trumpets enter, 
they overbalance the rest of the ensemble. The tempo 
drags and the playing is listless. Lack of balance and 
incorrect interpretations are due to poor conducting. A 
good conductor will take a group of individuals and 
with them make a unified ensemble.- With this ensemble 
he will produce music which is correctly interpreted. 

Here, then, are three essentials in an instrumental 
program—organization, teaching and conducting. Each 
one has such scope that only a most perfunctory abstract 
of each can be given here. 


Organization 

The term organization, as here used, refers to those 
nonmusical details of planning which contribute directly 
or indirectly to the efficient functioning of the musical 
program. Since these details are nonmusical, they can 
be tended to by any efficient person with little musical 
ability. Thus, some teachers are called good organizers 
but poor musicians, and vice versa. The details of or- 
ganization can be classified roughly under two headings: 
Those factors which directly influence the musical 
achievement of the group, such as the number of re- 
hearsals a week; or those factors which do not make a 
direct contribution to the musical achievements but 
which are necessary in order to have an efficiently run 
department, such as keeping records. 

Let us consider, briefly, a few of the details of organi- 
zation which seem to be of such importance that it 
would be difficult to develop a really fine program with- 
out them. 

(1) <A good plan of organization will make provi- 
sion for starting the instrumentalist at an early age— 
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between the fifth and seventh grades. This will make 
possible a maturity of tone quality, technical control, 
and musical comprehension. Players who start at a 
later age rarely can achieve this maturity except by de- 
voting more time to music than can be justified in a 
well-balanced educational program in which music is 
only one of many important items. 

(2) Class and individual instruction from the time 
the student takes up his instrument until graduation, 
should also be provided in a well-rounded program. 
When this is done, the sentence in the preceding para- 
graph which reads, “This will make possible a maturity 
of tone quality . . .,” can be changed to, “This will 
assure a maturity of tone quality. .” It is futile 
to plan to start the player early and then to make no 
provision for continuous growth. That is why the plan 
which starts players in the fifth grade, gives them six 
weeks of class lessons and then promotes them into the 
band or orchestra, with no further help in mastering the 
peculiar difficulties of their instruments, never reaches 
real heights. 

(3) The writer has long maintained that a most im- 
portant foundation for a successful instrumental pro- 
gram is a good program of elementary music, starting 
in the kindergarten. Not because the prospective instru- 
mentalist will then know a quarter note from a whole 
note, a sharp from a flat, but because a background of 
musical experience is necessary for the development of 
a feeling for tonality, for phrase, for rhythm, for the 
development of musical judgment. These are the quali- 
ties which develop slowly and require a long period of 
time. Once a start has been made, the mechanics of 
music are easily mastered because they have a vital 
meaning. The importance of this factor in organiza- 
tion cannot be proved as easily as can the first two, but 
on the basis of my own experience, it is of tremendous 
importance. 

Other vital factors in organization are: a complete 
instrumentation maintained by a systematic replacement 
program, adequate financial support, a good rehearsal 
room, ensemble experience at varying levels of profi- 
ciency, adequate rehearsal time and school credit, and 
many others. 

Teaching 


The job of the teacher is to guide the student along 
paths which develop musicianship and technical control 
of the instrument being studied. It is the teacher who 
primarily is responsible for the development of tone 
quality, intonation, expressive playing and_ technical 
facility. Only the person who understands the problems 
and possibilities of an instrument can hope to develop 
acceptable performers on that instrument any more 
often than the rule of chance makes possible; and the 
school instrumental program is dependent upon the 

CONTINUED ON PAGE SIXTY-SIX 
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New Victor Record albums especially recommended 


for school use. Send coupon or ask your RCA 
Victor dealer for free list of other educational 


recordings. 


Inp1aN Music OF THE SoutHwest. Album 
P-49. Authentic recordings by Laura C. 
Boulton of Apache, Navaho, Hopi, Pueblo, 
Zuni, Taos, Mohave, Pima, and Papago 
Indian Tribes. . 


AMERICAN FoLkK Soncs. Album P-41. Poor 
Wayfaring Stranger, Springfield Moun- 
tain, Street Cries, etc. American Ballad 


Singers. . 


Swine Your Partner. Album C-34. Square 
Dances or Quadrilles, with calls. . 


Musicat AMERICANA. Album G-28. Rhap- 
sody in Blue, When Day is Done, Porgy 
and Bess, etc. Raymond Paige and his 
Orchestra (60 instruments). . 


CONCERTOIN E FLat Masor(Mozart). Album 
M-732. For two pianos and orchestra. A 
feature for the Mozart year. Rochester 
Philharmonic Orchestra, José Iturbi, con- 
ducting. Soloists: José and Amparo Iturbi. 


Bayou BALLADS OF THE LOUISIANA PLAN- 
rations. Album M-728. From “Bayou Bal- 
lads of the Louisiana Plantations”’ as col- 
lected by Mina Bernard Monroe. Sung by 
Marguerite Castellanos Taggart, Soprano. 


FRAUENLIEBE UND LEBEN (Schumann, Op. 
42). Album M-737. An outstanding col- 
lection of Lieder. Sung by Helen Traubel, 
Soprano. Coenraad V. Bos at the Piano. 














IN CANADA: RCA VICTOR COMPANY, LTD., MONTREAL 
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i ww unmatched talents of the world’s greatest 
artists and the world’s greatest composers are yours 
to use in the classroom whenever you wish. Victor Rec- 
ords make them your assistants in the teaching of scores 
of subjects. As a result, lessons are injected with vibrant 
life—students learn faster, and with greater interest. 


Modern schools stay modern with RCA Tubes in their 
sound equipment. 
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Good Neighbors Through Music 


HAROLD F. HETRICK 


Norwin High School, Irwin, Pennsylvania 





| epentvore MARCH with the steady growth of the movement in this 
country, the National Music Week approaches its eighteenth 
annual celebration on May 4-11 with a significant innovation in 
the institution of an Inter-American Music Day as a part of the 
observance. Latin American and Canadian groups are being in- 
vited to devote one day of that week to their share in the celebra- 
tion. “It is hoped,” says C. M. Tremaine, Secretary of the Music 
Week Committee, “that this joint participation may soon lead to 
the adoption of an Inter-American Music Week, and later to a 
world-wide International Music Week when the nations are in 
the mood to work together in a cultural project of this sort.” 

This new project is in line with a “Good Neighbor” policy in 
the domain of music, which was given a strong impetus by the 
South Amercan tour of Arturo Toscanini and the NBC Orchestra 
and by that of Leopold Stokowski with the National Youth Or- 
chestra. Another factor was the visit of Carleton Sprague Smith 
to Latin America under the auspices of the Conference on Inter- 
American Relations in the Field of Music, with the purpose of 
promoting reciprocal familiarity with the music of the various 
countries concerned. 

Details of the Inter-American feature of the general Music 
Week campaign are being worked out with the aid of a special 
advisory committee headed by Dr. Leo S. Rowe, director-general 
of the Pan American Union, who has manifested keen interest in 
the project, as have Dr. Charles A. Thomson, chief of the Divi- 
sion of Cultural Relations in the State Department and Nelson A. 
Rockefeller, codrdinator of commercial and cultural relations be- 
tween the American Republics.’ 

As a result of these and other “Good Neighbor” developments, 
for the first time schools are giving consistent attention to Latin- 
American music. Villa-Lobos, the great Brazilian composer and 
director of public school music in a country larger than the 
United States, is no longer practically unknown to most second- 
ary schools. Indeed, he is visiting us this spring. But we fear 
that, even now, while most of our students are quite familiar with 
3ach and Beethoven, their knowledge of the musical life of their 
neighbors south of the border extends little further than the tango 
and the rhumba. 

Much printer’s ink has been spilled on the subject of Pan- 
American relations, but until recently, South America was re- 
garded as a good place to unload out-dated automobiles and last 
season’s shoes. The Good Neighbor Policy has changed all that, 
and today, as never before, Latin-American culture is being pre- 
sented to North Americans. The Pan-American Union has long 
given concerts devoted to native compositions, the Division of 
Cultural Relations, formed in 1937 under the State Department, 
has sponsored an exchange of students and professors to this 
country, the Museum of Modern Art in New York has staged 
brilliant Mexican and Brazilian music programs (obtainable in 
recorded form) opening new fields of sound, and Carmen Miranda, 
“Brazilian Bombshell,” has introduced the ingratiating rhythms 
of the native samba, to mention only a few significant items in 
this connection. 

Music departments of many schools and colleges and various 
civic and community musical organizations are devoting programs 
and other activities to the Inter-American Good Neighbor theme. 
Because of the somewhat limited resources of information and 
material, considerable ingenuity is necessary on the part of those 
who plan these programs. For this reason, perhaps it is worth 
while to recount in some detail an experience in our own school. 

Last September our students decided that something should be 
done to observe the Good Neighbor Policy and the trend toward 
closer coéperation with Latin America. They planned a faculty 
tea and exhibition. The recent visit of Stokowski’s Youth Or- 
chestra and Toscanini’s NBC Symphony to South America called 





1 Representing the Music Educators Conference on the special committee 
for the Inter-American Music Day is Glenn Gildersleeve, president of the 
Eastern Music Educators Conference, and chairman of the M.E.N.C. Com- 
mittee on American Unity Through Music. 
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forth some suggestions. Why not chose Toscanini’s tour as the 
basis for our South American program? 

First we assembled all available material on Toscanini and 
South American music from our school library and other sources. 
The Pan-American Union was especially helpful. Their Columbus 
Memorial Library of 80,000 volumes on Latin America is the 
most extensive of its kind. A request to the Union brought mate- 
rial unavailable elsewhere: Pan-American Bulletin, November 
1930 (Brazilian Music and Musicians, page 1119) and October, 
1940 (Musical Education in Brazil, page 689). Our exhibition 
was rapidly taking shape, but we still lacked picture material. 
Letters to the following brought the desired results: Mexican 
Tourist Association, Avenida Juarez No. 76, Mexico City, Mexico; 
Argentine General Consulate, 9 Rockefeller Plaza ; Brazilian Infor- 
mation Bureau, 551 Fifth Avenue; Chilean Consulate General, 
9 Rockefeller Plaza; Colombian Consulate General, 21 West 
Street; Pan American Airways, Chrysler Building; Mexican De- 
partment of Education, 801 Rockefeller Plaza; Interoceanic Rail- 
way of Mexico, 11 West 42nd Street (all in New York City). 
Glossy prints of the Toscanini tour were secured from the Na- 
tional Broadcasting Company. Other sources provided national 
anthems, posters and magazines from Peru, Argentina and Co- 
lombia. The Mexican Tourist Association posters were unusually 
colorful. 

Other material came from our own music collection of pictures. 
Everything from modern skyscrapers where Gershwin spent his 
life, to medieval Nuremberg, near which Gluck was born, finds its 
way into these files. Travel bureaus, Life,, Coronet and the Etude 
helped swell our collection. Pictures are filed, according to coun- 
try, in large brown envelopes. Separate folders are kept for art 
prints and music photographs. Within the envelopes, all pictures 
are arranged alphabetically. 

Arranging our material for the exhibition, we found that Tos- 
canini’s life was divided into four periods: (1) Early start 
conducting Aida in Rio de Janeiro, 1886; (2) La Scala opera 
in Milan, 1896; (3) pre-war experience at the Metropolitan in 
New York, and (4) recent leadership of the New York Phil- 
harmonic and the NBC Symphony. 

We took the exhibitions staged by the Museum of Modern Art 
in New York as our model. The school shop department con- 
structed a beaverboard background, 9 feet long by 3% feet high, 
resting on the chalk ledge of the blackboard and entirely covering 
the slate. A coat of green paint prepared the exhibit. Armed with 
corrugated cardboard (from packing boxes), colored art paper, 
plaster-of-paris, tempera paints, photographs, glue and magazine 
pictures, our students were ready to go to work. On the center 
section of the panel, we traced a large map of North and South 
America, this was later outlined in india ink with a lettering pen. 
On this map the itinerary of the NBC Symphony was marked 
in from New York to Rio de Janeiro (4 concerts), Sao Paulo 
(2 concerts), Montevideo (2 concerts), Buenos Aires (8 con- 
certs). Appropriate figures: Mexican peon, Peruvian Indian, palm 
trees, Spanish conqueror and gaucho were traced on the map and 
painted with tempera, and a portrait of Toscanini was pasted on 
the corrugated cardboard and placed in the center of the map of 
South America. 

A long strip of corrugated paper, cut to resemble a flag pole, 
was covered with orange paper, with 9 x 11 inch art paper mounted 
on slabs of cardboard and applied to the right of the cardboard 
pole to represent small flags. Photographs from South America 
were placed on these tiny flags. Other items in the exhibit in- 
cluded: a water-color of the harbor of Rio de Janeiro; a photo- 
graph of the opera Aida (black cut-out letters marked the year 
1886, when Toscanini made his debut as conductor of Aida 
before an audience quelled by the police): water-colors of the 
spire of the Milan Cathedral and coat-of-arms of the City of 
Milan with a setting from La Scala; a plaster-of-paris model of 
the RCA Building, home of the NBC Symphony; plaster casts 
of the orchestra seating arrangements of Stokowski and Toscanini. 
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One of the students made a miniature stage, set for the priestess 
scene, in Aida. Another painted an oil portrait of the great 
Maestro. Our exhibition was ready for the opening. 

Before the general student body was admitted to see the display, 
music students decided to invite the high school faculty for a pre- 
view tea. The program included an appropriate number by the 
girls glee club, a student discussion of Latin American music, 
a recording of Mama Eu Quero by Carmen Miranda (Decca) and 
an explanation of the exhibition. Tea followed. The faculty was 
enthusiastic over the program and the students felt they’ had 
really done something practical in bringing Latin America closer 
to our school. 

Additional program suggestions might have included recordings 
from the Museum of Modern Art concerts of Mexican and Bra- 
zilian music. These records are a rare treat for those who did 
not hear the concerts. Decca has a set of Carmen Miranda’s 
recordings which defy description, for their exotic charm, though 
sung in Portuguese, is infectious. Victor also records Chorus No. 
3 by Villa-Lobos. 

A “Partial List of Latin American Music Obtainable in the 
United States” has been prepared by Mr. Gilbert Chase of the 
Music Division of the Library of Congress and has been published 
by the recently established Music Division of the Pan American 
Union. Codéperating in the compilation of this and of other suit- 
able lists have been the Division of Cultural Relations of the 
Department of State, the Committee on Latin American Studies 
of the Council of Learned Societies, and, through its Chairman 
Carlton Sprague Smith, Chief of the Music Division of the New 
York Public Library, the Music Advisory Committee of the 
Coérdinator of Commercial and Cultural Relations between the 
American Republics. 

Maurice Dumesnil, internationally known French concert pian- 
ist and author of the current best-seller “Claude Debussy,” told 
the writer that after five concert tours in Latin America, he has 


prepared a series of articles for the Etude which will be re- 
leased soon. In answer to my request, he outlined some of the 
leading people in Latin American music life. At the opposite end 
of the continent, Argentina offers Alberto Williams, once pupil 
of Cesar Franck, as its main claim to fame in composition. Mr. 
Dumesnil found orchestral life most highly developed in Buenos 
Aires and Montevideo. Brazil rates first as the center for brilliant 
composers. Without any reservation, he places Villa-Lobos among 
the musical great of today. In Mexico, Carlos Chavez, for his 
musical portrayal of the Mexican Indian; Jose Pomar, for his 
injection of social and political significance into music (what 
Orozco and Rivera are doing in murals); Angel Salas, for his 
use of Aztec themes and close association with Mexican folk-ways. 

Villa-Lobos deserves special attention because it was he who 
turned native Brazilian composers to use their Indian, Negro and 
Portuguese elements. As head of the public school music in 
Brazil, he has placed discipline and civic training at the head of 
his aims. Brazilian folk and national songs have formed the 
basis of the early music course. His decision to give young 
Brazilians a thorough understanding of their own music before 
becoming acquainted with music of all periods and all countries 
has implications which might be applied elsewhere. The ele- 
inentary course is based on the mani-solfa system (built on Tonic 
Solfa system with fewer syllables and more hand signs). No 
piano is used, as pitch is taken from the tuning fork. With 
printed music discarded, teachers invent four-part songs which 
are taught by the ten-finger system. 

The purpose of this article will be more than achieved if it 
offers a suggestion or two which will help in the “American 
Unity Through Music” crusade—in which, among other things, 
it is aimed to give our young people a chance to hear the music 
of our neighbors south of the border. Whether it is an exhibition, 
concert or class discussion, any special effort to aid in developing 
closer understanding of Latin America is well worth while. 


National School Music Competition-Festivals 


Aminicas Unity TuroucH Music will be the keynote of the 
festivals to be conducted in ten regions as finals for the 1941 
state and district competition-festivals of the United States. 
Events will be scheduled in each region for bands, orchestras, 
choruses, and for all instrumental and vocal ensemble and solo 
divisions listed in the 1941 Manual, unless otherwise specified. 
Present indications are that last year’s total of nearly 60,000 
high school students will be exceeded by the entries in this year’s 
national finals—with upwards of 750,000 students enrolled in the 
district and state competition-festivals conducted by the codper- 
ating organizations represented in the regional and national 
boards of control of the National School Band, Orchestra, and 
Vocal Associations. Following is the schedule: 


Region One—Tacoma, Wash., May 16-17. Hosts: Tacoma 
Public Schools, Howard R. Goold, Superintendent; Louis G 
Wersen, Supervisor of Music. Chairman of Regional Board- 
Wayne S. Hertz, State Teachers College, Ellensburg, Washing 
ton; Secretary-Treasurer—Karl Diettrich, Sunnyside, Washing- 
ton. For information regarding entries, address Mr. Hertz. 
For information regarding housing and local arrangements, ad- 
dress Mr. Wersen. 

Region Two—St. Paul, Minn., May 15-17. Sponsors: St. Paul 
Public Schools and Convention Department of the St. Paul As- 
sociation of Commerce. Chairman of the Board of Control— 
Gerald R. Prescott, University of Minnesota, Minneapolis; 
Secretary-Treasurer — John E. Howard, University of North 
Dakota, Grand Forks; Local Chairman—Mathilda Heck, Super- 
visor of Music, St. Paul Public Schools; Festival Manager— 
Charlotte Roam, St. Paul Auditorium. For information regard- 
ing entries, address the Secretary-Treasurer. Information re- 
garding housing arrangements may be secured from Miss Roam. 


Region Three—Flint, Mich., May 14-17. Sponsors: Flint Pub- 
lic Schools, Flint Chamber of Commerce, Flint Community 
Music Association. General Chairman of Lecal Committee— 
talph M. Freeman, President of Board of Education, Flint 
Public Schools; Executive Chairman—William W. Norton, Ex- 
ecutive and Music Organizer of Flint Community Music Asso- 
ciation and Supervisor of High School Music; Assistant Execu- 
tive Chairman and Treasurer—E. J. Penny, Secretary of Cham- 
ber of Commerce; Festival Manager—King Stacy, Chairman of 
Region Three Board of Control, 400 North Pennsylvania Av- 
enue, Lansing, Mich. All correspondence regarding entries and 
the operation of the competition should be addressed to Festival 
Manager Stacy. Correspondence regarding housing and meals 
should be addressed to Mr. Penny. Correspondence regarding 
other matters should be addressed to Mr. Norton. 

{[Note: In Region Three, band and orchestra events are held 
in alternate years. The Flint Festival is for orchestra, chorus, 
vocal and instrumental ensembles and soloists.] 


Region Four—Atlantic City, N. J., May 2-3, in conjunction 
with the biennial meeting of the Eastern Music Educators 
Conference, May 2-7 (see page 27). Sponsored by the Atlantic 
Public Schools, Atlantic City Convention Bureau, in coépera- 
tion with the Committee of the Eastern Music 
Educators Conference. of Region Four Board of 
Control—Frederic Fay So. 4th Ave., Ilion, N. Y.; 
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Secretary-Treasurer—Arthur H. Brandenburg, 1128 Coolidge 
Road, Elizabeth, N. J. Address communications regarding en- 
tries to Secretary-Treasurer Brandenburg. 


Region Five—Fresno, Calif.. May 8-10. Chairman—Elwyn 
Schwartz, Kingsburg Joint Union High School, Kingsburg, 
Calif.; Secretary-Treasurer—J. Chandler Henderson, 531 West 
Avenue, Sanger, Calif. 


Region Six—Waco, Texas; Norman and Stillwell, Oklahoma. 
Three competition-festivals will be held in this region: (1) 
Baylor gg Waco, Texas, Vocal Events May 7; Instru- 
mental Events, May 8-10; (2) Norman, Okla., Vocal Events 
April 24-26; (3) Stillwater, Okla., Instrumental Events May 1-3. 
Chairman of Board—W. Gibson Walters, Texas State College 
for Women, Denton, Texas; Secretary-Treasurer—Ben S. Peek, 
South Junior High School, Waco, Texas. For further informa- 
tion, address the latter. 


Region Seven—Jackson, Miss., May 15-17. Hosts: Jackson 
Public Schools, Jackson Chamber of Commerce. Under direc- 
tion of the Mississippi State High School Band Contest Com- 
mittee, J. L. McCaskill, P. O. Box 245, Meridian, Miss., Secre- 
tary. For information about local arrangements, address M. B. 
Swayze, Convention Bureau, Chamber of Commerce, Jackson, 
Miss. For information regarding entries and other matters per- 
taining to the competition, address Mr. McCaskill. Chairman of 
the Board of Control—L. Bruce Jones, High School, Little Rock, 
Ark.; Secretary-Treasurer—Roger Dollarhide, Grenada, Miss. 


Region Eight—Richmond, Virginia, May 7-10. Sponsored by 
the Richmond Public Schools, Richmond Convention Bureau. 
Chairman of the Board—William T. Sinclair, Thomas Jefferson 
High School, Richmond, Va.; Secretary-Treasurer—James C. 
Harper, 103 Norwood Street, Lenoir, N. C.; Vocal Chairman— 
Walter C. Mercer, Richmond; Band Chairman—Mr. Harper; 
Orchestra Chairman—Mr. Sinclair. All correspondence regard- 
ing entries should be directed to Mr. Sinclair, 312 North Ninth 
Street, Richmond, Va. 


Region Nine—Topeka, Kans., May 8-10. 
Public Schools and Topeka Chamber of Commerce. Chairman of 
Board—Dean Douglass, State Supervisor of Music, Jefferson 
City, Mo.; Secretary-Treasurer, E. A. Thomas, Kansas High 
School Activities Association, National Reserve Bldg., Topeka; 
Local Chairman—David T. Lawson, Topeka High School, To- 
peka, Kansas. All correspondence regarding entries should be 
sent to Secretary-Treasurer Thomas. Correspondence regarding 
housing should be directed to M. W. Drehmer, Chamber of 
Commerce, Topeka. Communications regarding other matters 
under the jurisdiction of the local committee should be sent to 
Mr. Lawson. 

Region Ten—Ogden, Utah, May 8-10. Sponsored by Ogden 
City Schools, Weber College, Ogden Chamber of Commerce 
Chairman of Board—W. H. Terry, South Cache High School, 
Hyrum, Utah; Secretary-Treasurer—J. F. Beattie, Grand Junc- 
tion, Colo.; Local Chairman, Clair Johnson, Professor of Music, 
Weber College. 

[Note: Each regional board issues a folder giving full de- 
tails regarding the programs and requirements for the compe- 
tition-festival events held in its area. Copies of the folders, 
or any additional information desired, can be obtained by ad- 
dressing the officials whose names are given in the preceding 
paragraphs, or by writing to the headquarters office, 64 East 
Jackson Boulevard, Chicago.] 


Sponsored by Topeka 
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Book and Music Reviews 





MORE THAN A PITCH-PIPE 
A Review by Lorrain BE. Watters 


ERE is a really new book in the field of music education. 
H “More Than a Pitch-Pipe” by Ennis Davis [C. C. Birchard 

& Co. $2.00] is more than a textbook; it is even more 
than a collection of pertinent facts, practical information and 
sound counsel. It is a book on the subject of the personal 
side of our profession. And, it is written with the absorbing 
human interest of a good novel, but with the modern direct- 
ness of a radio script. 

In his preface to this book, Peter Dykema says of the author, 
Ennis Davis: “For many years he has travelled throughout 
the country conferring with superintendents, members of 
boards of education, principals, supervisors, and teachers. He 
has heard and discussed stories of success and failure. Time 
after time he has helped to diagnose difficulties and to sug- 
gest remedies. He has studied situations from the viewpoints 
of the children, the parents, the administrators, and the teach- 
ers. From these wide personal contacts he has built up a 
great reservoir of practical wisdom from which he has drawn 
in preparing the informal talks which form the basis of this 
book. He has constantly sought to reveal means by which 
the ambitious teacher can become and remain a valued mem- 
ber of the school staff by making music a vital force in the 
life of the community. His whimsical title well expresses his 
conclusions that the successful music educator has been and 
always must be much more than the blower of a pitch-pipe or 
a sounder of a tuning fork.” 

Glenn Gildersleeve, in his foreword, says: “In this book the 
author creates a design for success in music teaching from 
which he purposely omits discussion of musicianship and 
teaching skill—not that musicianship and teaching skill are of 
lesser importance, but because they have been so well and so 
fully discussed elsewhere. And, strange as it may seem, many 
of these qualities of greatest importance have seldom been 
mentioned in our professional literature. 

“Here are set forth the qualities which we so often have in 
mind when we say that a music teacher has a ‘pleasing per- 
sonality’ or is a ‘live wire.’ It is emphasized that these quali- 
ties can be cultivated the same as the skill to teach or to play 
an instrument. ... 

“This volume for music teachers pictures the interesting busi- 
ness of living with people; of cultivating a greater abundance 
and variety of human qualities; and of keeping ourselves bal- 
anced, cheerful and normal. Throughout there is implied the 
faith that the music supervisor who accomplishes these things 
will be rewarded in the form of an inner joy for a job well 
done and a life well lived—a reward which would not come 
to one who would attempt to be merely politically smart or 
theatrically clever. The reading of this book should give the 
music teacher a more wholesome and enthusiastic attitude 
toward life, people and situations, which after all is the key 
to success, happiness, friendship, and contentment... .” 

Thus, is Mr. Davis so ably introduced to the reader and thus 
is his book so aptly characterized by two men distinguished 
in the profession of music education. It only remains for this 
reviewer to stress the special fitness of Mr. Davis for the task 
he has undertaken in the book and to applaud the remarkable 
success with which he carries through that task. 

Ennis Davis has had the unusual opportunity and the per- 
spicacity to learn more about us as music teachers than we 
ordinarily know of ourselves. Further, he has the ability, the 
gift, to set down his discerning observations in a fresh, enter- 
taining and stimulating manner. There are very few “musts” 
for all members of our profession because of the wide variety 
of our work, but this book is a universal “must.” For the 
student and the cadet-teacher about to seek that first job, it 
is indispensable. It is no less valuable for those of us who 
think of ourselves as veterans. It is effective writing, the 
kind that gets across and reaches us all. 

To the literature of the profession and to that of general 
administration, Mr. Davis has made a distinct contribution. 
His book is about the person in and on the job. In an age 
possibly too practical and sometimes dangerously too material- 
istic, he has reminded us of the dignity, the responsibility and 
the rich satisfaction the profession of music teacher carries 
for those who bring to it “more than a pitch-pipe.” 


VARIOUS BOOKS RECENTLY PUBLISHED 


Bibliography of Experimental Studies in the Psychology of 
Music, by Max Schoen. [Pub. by Music Teachers National 
Association, 422 Cathedral of Learning, Pittsburgh, Pa. 265c.] 

Most of the material relating to experimental work in Psy- 
chology of Music is buried—so far as the musician is concerned 
—in psychological journals and monographs, and up to this 
time there has been no key to their whereabouts. A year or 
two ago I asked Max Schoen to compile from his exhaustive 
bibliography a more limited list of material in which musicians 
might be interested, and this list will appear in the M. T. N. A, 
Proceedings to be issued in April. A pre-printed edition has 
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been made which may be secured now from the new editor of 
the M. T. N. A., Mr. Theodore Finney. The list of references 
is divided into twelve parts, as follows: (1) The Psychology 
of Tone; (2) The Psychology of Melody; (3) the Psychology 
of Harmony; (4) The Varieties of Musical Effects; (5) The 
Types of Musical Responses; (6) The Sources of Musical En- 
joyment; (7) The Esthetic Response to Music; (8) The Psy- 
chology of Musical Aptitudes; (9) Tests of Musical Aptitudes; 
(10) The Psychology of Artistic Singing; (11) The Growth of 
Musical Powers; (12) Rhythm. 

The musician has not up to this time interested himself to 
any large extent in the psychology of music but the publica- 
tion of this fine bibliography will undoubtedly stimulate 
greater interest in a subject which is profoundly important and 
which during the next generation will probably upset many 
of us to such an extent that we shall necessarily have to 
change our ideas and practices, both as performing musicians 
and as teachers. —K. W. G. 


Great Program Music, by Sigmund Spaeth. [Garden City, 
N. Y.: Garden City Publishing Co. $1.49.] “A typical Spaeth 
book,” says the publisher; “a compulsory (?) sequel to my 
‘Great Symphonies’” says the author; and we who know the 
latter volume are tempted to say, “’nuff said!” Opinion on 
either of these two books is less the usual appraisal of style 
and content than a taking sides for or against what Mr. 
Spaeth’s publicity agent calls, “his unique method of analy- 
sing music” by picking out orchestral themes and setting 
words to them. 

If music is an independent art, capable of expressing its 
own message, then certainly every worth-while musical theme 
has an identity by which it can and should be recognized and 
remembered. And if association plays as important a part in 
the mind life as we have been told it does, then to present 
great symphonic themes linked with bits of doggerel can only 
serve to depreciate music. 

In his preface to “Great Program Music,” the author states 
that its predecessor, “Great Symphonies,” was “condemned by 
those who evidently wish to keep listeners entirely ignorant 
of what great symphonies really are.” But is this, attached 
to its main theme 


“Beethoven still is great 
In the symphony he numbers eight” 


what Beethoven’s charming “Symphony No. 8 in F Major” 
“really is”? Or, in the Brahms “Fourth,” where motion, not 
tune, dominates the opening theme, does this help: 


“Hello! Hello! 

What ho! What ho! 

Hello! Hello! 

What ho! Hello! What ho!” 


What ho, indeed! 

And in Tschaikowsky’s “March Slave,” is it common sense 
to add to the burden of that dirge-like first theme (which, by 
the way, is a Serbian folk song, not Russian) such lines as 
these: 

“Sad with minor strain blue, 
"Tis the Orient calling to you.” 


To say that this sort of thing makes children enjoy great 
music, betrays a lamentable ignorance of the innate good taste 
of young listeners. Only this week a fifth-grade boy volun- 
teered the remark that “if Dvorak had wanted words to his 
Largo in the ‘New World Symphony’ he would have put them 
in himself; the tune is better by itself!” And so we hum 
or whistle our master tunes because we really love the music— 
not some arranger’s words! 

When a man of Sigmund Spaeth’s fine musical background 
and opportunities—one who started out with such praiseworthy 
ambition to promote the enjoyment of good music—writes a 
book like this, one cannot help thinking of the story of the 
birthright sold for a mess of pottage. There are, to be sure, 
some interesting facts, some passable pages, but the approach 
is so inartistic, the play-down to the listener so obvious, that 
we can only say, regretfully, that “Great Program Music” is 
an offense to those who know—a danger to those who do not 
know the joy of music. —Lillian L. Baldwin 


The Record Book, by David Hall. [New York: Smith and 
Durrell, Inc. $3.50.] According to Mr. Hall, “This book has 
been written and designed as a source of information for the 
thousands of people who have discovered the pleasure of 
owning and listening to recorded music. It endeavors to 
give real meaning to the bare titles listed in the record cata- 
logues—to provide the buyer with a guide to the quality of a 
given recording and performance, and to convey some idea 
of the character of the music itself. The author also hopes 
to stimulate interest in unfamiliar, but none the less great, 
musical masterpieces and to offer a few new slants on some 
of the accepted ones. Though “The Record Book” contains a 
certain amount of historical fact, it is not intended as a his- 
tory of music in any sense of the word. It has been written 
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“THIS GRETSCH-ZALZER FRENCH HORN, 
MR. GORANSON, IS AMERICA’S BEST 
FOR THE MONEY” — sit. GRETSCH 


SCHOOL“ DESIGNED® 
SCHOOL TESTED | 
ASCHOOL APPROVED, 


This is mighty interesting to Arthur Gor- 
anson, Director of School Bands, James- 
town, N. Y., and Director of the Band, 
Fredonia Normal School, Fredonia, N. Y. 
Like thousands of other Music Supervi- 
sors, one of his big problems is to find 
instruments structurally engineered to 
stand up under the knockabout usage they 
usually receive in school bands. 

The GRETSCH-ZALZER French Horn 
Arthur Goranson is examining is “School 
Designed, School Tested, School Ap- 
proved”—a GRETSCH slogan that comes 
home to him with redoubled conviction, 
because many of its exclusive features were 
Suggested by School Supervisors them- 
selves, who know from experience what 
youngsters can do to band instruments 


unless properly reinforced. It has, as 
Bill Gretsch is explaining, the famous 
GRETSCH trouble-proof mechanical 
valve action, which supplants the unreli- 
able string-control of earlier models. 

It is reinforced and braced at every point 
that might be dented or weakened through 
careless handling. Even the fourth-finger 
hook and thumb ring are specially 
strengthened; and it is the first French 
Horn to have a water-key for draining ex- 
cess saliva. “And,” suggests Mr. Gretsch, 
“examine that bell... heavy, resonant, full 
of tonal quality that a French Horn needs 
if it is to keep its pace in a good band.” 

Prices on the GRETSCH-ZALZER 
FRENCH HORN start at $129 including 
a 5-ply laminated wood case capable of 
resisting 200 pounds weight. It is one of 
the celebrated complete line of GRETSCH 
MUSICAL INSTRUMENTS, School De- 
signed, School Tested, School Approved 
for institutional and school use. They save 
you money in repairs and replacements 
because they are custom-built for sturdy 
wear. Fill in and mail coupon opposite 
for interesting FREE booklet. 


The FRED. GRETSCH mre. co. 


Musical Instrument Makers Since 1883 
529 S. WABASH AVE., CHICAGO, ILL. x 60 BROADWAY, BROOKLYN, N. Y. 


Fill in and mail this coupon TODAY! 


MUSIC EDUCATORS 


Here’s What the GRETSCH TALENT 
TEST will do for YOU! 


The GRETSCH MUSICAL APTI- 
TUDE and TALENT TEST enables 
you to determine scientifically the 
capacity of your students for music. 
It detects hidden talent; facilitates 
the grading of your students accord- 
ing to their musical ability; saves 
classroom time and effort, and en- 
courages enrollments. It is used in 
hundreds of educational institutions 
where successful musical units have 
been developed to a high state of 
proficiency. This service is available 
to you—FREE—through your local 
GRETSCH dealer-agency. 


FRED. GRETSCH MEG. CO., Dept. ME-32. 
529 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


C) Please send without obligation, full par- 
ticulars about your money-saving speci- 
fications for school-band instruments. 


(_] Full details of GRETSCH TALENT TEST 


Street Address 


City and State 
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Just Published! -A Much-Needed, All- 


Inclusive Text on Instrumental S upervision 


INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC 
IN THE 
PUBLIC SCHOOLS 
By 


THEODORE F. NORMANN 


Indispensable: for students who are preparing to teach |, 
music in the public schools: for progressive-minded ( 
supervisors and teachers of instrumental music in all 

educational institutions: and for reference in every com- | 


plete music library. 


me 


A dire need is satisfied by this new, authoritative volume, which 
develops the subject of instrumental music from a fundamental 
basis and treats each and every phase cf procedure with sound 
logic, excellent psychology, and practical philosophy in keeping 
with modern trends in education. 


No other text is available which presents the facts about this 
phase of music so comprehensively and in a manner so completely 
useful to student, teacher, and patron alike. Never before has such 
a wealth of vital facts on the subject been available in book form. 
The phenomenal growth of group instrumental activities in public 
schools and the community as a whole during the last thirty years 
has made it practically impossible to keep up with the rapidly 
changing techniques and accepted practices in a printed form 
that could serve as a guide for normal students and teachers. 
Bands and orchestras are still working for finer performances, but 
now the aims are definite and the future trends and improvements 
can be anticipated. Now it is possible for the competent educator 
to draw on the experience of today’s educational program and also 
anticipate the problems and organization of the program in the 
school and community of tomorrow. Mr. Normann has done this 
most admirably in preparing this text. 


These chapters are included: The Development of Instrumental 
Music; The Director and His Work; Organization of Instrumental 
Music in the Elementary Grades; Organization of Instrumental Music 
in the Secondary School; Organization of Instrumental Music in the 
Community; Class Teaching of Instruments; Orchestras; Bands; Re- 
hearsals; Stringed Instruments; Woodwind Instruments; Brass In- 
struments; Percussion Instruments. 


In order to comprehend the scope of this work it must be realized 
that in the various chapters all important points are discussed. 
Methods of instruction, organization, aims, schedules, instrumenta- 
tion, equipment, materials, technique problems, and care of the 
instruments are only a few of the subjects covered. Pertinent 
examples and an extensive bibliography are additional features. 


This volume, destined to become an invaluable guide for young 
instrumental supervisors, will serve the immediate purpose of 
further enlightening more experienced members of the profession 
who desire maximum success in school music activities. Advance 
testimonials by highly respected educators in various parts of the 
country have definitely identified Instrumental Music in the Public 
Schools as indispensable for all progressive educators. 


CLOTH—PRICE, $3.00 











WHY WE LOVE MUSIC 


A New and Intriguing Analysis 
for Music Lovers 


By CARL E. SEASHORE 


Professor of Psychology and Dean Emeritus of the 
Graduate College of the State University of Iowa 


In this book of less than 100 pages there 
is much for enjoyable and profitable 
reading. Every intelligent person wil] 
delight in the way in which the author, 
besides making observations, presenting 
facts, and stating conclusions, stimulates 
“thinking through” as to the answers on 
many questions that the whole subject 
of the book brings forward. 


As the author, who is famed for his work 
as a technical psychologist, remarks in 
his Preface, ‘‘each chapter deals with 
some of the salient factors involved in 
the development of feeling for music,” 
and after stating that he frequently in- 
Carl E. Seashore dulges “in generalizations and predic. 
tions in a practical and popular vein,” 
he admits that his aim “has been to tease out those elements in 
the musical situation which help to make music function in ow 
lives and be appreciated.” 


While there may be a matter of choice with the average reader 
to whether or not he desires to read this book, it does not seem 
possible that any private music teacher, or any public school 
music educator, or any member of the music faculty of a teachers’ 
college ought to forego the reading of this book. No doubt many 
schools of music education will make it an adopted text, and cer- 
tainly music clubs and music teachers associations will find each 
chapter's ‘Thought Review,” “Questions,” and “Situations to Dis- 
cuss” ideal subjects for making their meetings beneficial and in- 
teresting. 


CLOTH—PRICE, $1.50 











KINDERGARTEN BOOK 
Games—Rhythms—Songs 


By DOROTHY BELL BRIGGS 


Primarily for kindergarten purposes, this volume also may be used 
for somewhat older groups in camps, playgrounds and fox those 
beginning the study of eurythmics. Its contents are divided into 
five types of activities: Rhythms, Imitations, Games, Resting 
Music, and Songs. Each section includes appropriate music with 
directions and suggestions for use. Seasonal songs are presented 
including numbers for St. Valentine's Day, Easter, Thanksgiving, 
Christmas, etc. Suggestions for rhythm band accompaniment fo 
several of the selections in the book are also included. 


PRICE, $1.00 
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A Favorite... Newly Arranged for Band 
——— 7 . . 
Choruses Filling a Variety of Needs WHEN GOOD FELLOWS 
O Morn of Beauty—By Jean Sibelius GET TOGETHER 
Arranged by H. Alexander Matthews (STEIN SONG) 
Treble Voices—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 15046) Price, 15 cents 
A three-part ee, te att voices of Sibelius’ ayy? from By Frederick Field Bullard 
“Finlandia.”” The text makes this chorus especially suitable for Easter. 
the Sea_By G. Waring § Arranged by Mayhew Lake 
A Song of e a—pby uU. aring tebbins A favorite of male choruses and male soloists for years, this rousing 
Arranged by Wm. S. Nagle ; number is now available for band. This excellent arrangement by a 
Treble Voices—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 15041) Price, 15 cents nationally known bandsman may be programmed for concert use or 
The piano accompaniment depicting the pounding of the surf, the may be used to accompany the song. 
modulations and harmonic and dynamic effects make this an excellent Standard Band (36 Parts and Cond.)........cccccssssssesssssnseeesseeeee $1.00 
program chorus. Symphonic Band (58 Parts and Cond.).............cccccccssscsseseeesseseeees $1.50 
s there The Ten Most Loved Songs of Stephen Collins Foster Exwa Score, She. Exte Ports, Bach i6c. 
fitable Arranged by N. Clifford Page 
m will Treble Voices—S.S.A. (Cat. No. 14855) Price, 30 cents 
author, A newly arranged compilation for treble voices with piano accom- 
— paniment. Special —— has been given to make — pe har- 
monically important and all voices sing within a comfortable range. 
fers on Contents: Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming; Hard Times Come WE STERN YOUTH 
subject Again No More; Massa’s in the Cold, Cold Ground; My Old Kentucky . ‘ 
Home; Nelly Was a Lady; Oh! Susanna; Old Black Joe; Old Folks at March Giocoso for Full or Symphonic Band 
s work Home; Old Uncle Ned; Under the Willow She’s Sleeping. Also avail- ' 
ey able for Mixed Voices (No. 14853) (25c). By George Frederick McKay 
a, The God of Abraham Praise—Hebrew Melody This is a strikingly new type of march, vigorous in movement, with a 
sant Arranged by Kenneth E. Runkel variety of snappy rhythms and modern harmonic effects that will not 
“4 . ‘ ~ ' P pass unnoticed. 
-#4 Mixed Voices—S.A.B. (Cat. No. 15063) Price, 10 cents The concluding movement introduces a broad, strong song melody that 
mers This arrangement of a Hebrew melody with 14th century text has breathes the rollicking spirit of the great plains against an under- 
heny rich harmonic effects with a comfortable range for all parts. cussent ot thytienio action that marches on irresistibly. Conductors 
: - , ooking for something new and different without encountering difficul- 
in our Come, Holy Ghost—By Giovanni P. Palestrina ties, will find that this concert march fills the bill. 
; Arranged by Kenneth E. Runkel : REE SRR RES SCOR Serene enema $2.00 
jer @ Mixed Voices—S.A.B. (Cat. No. 15064) Price, 15 cents —i‘(asy | RIE: $3.00 
seem Written in the contrapuntal style of Palestrina. All voices within a Conductor’s Score, 30c. Separate Parts, Each l5c. 
school medium range. 
ichers’ , 
many Sweet Word of Peace (Vetbum Pacis)— 
om By George Blake 
o Dis. Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 15050) Price, 15 cents 
nd in- Features an introduction and occasional passages by Three Sopranos F IN LAN DIA 
oli. 
By Jean Sibelius 
Go, My Boat, and Bravely Sail—Icelandic Folk Song ; 
Arranged by Alfred Whitehead Arranged for Piano Solo 
Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 15048) Price, 15 cents 
——_— Written in the minor key and with all parts in a moderate range. Edited and Annotated by 
The piano accompaniment suggests the ebb and flow of the sea. Percy Goetschius, Mus. Doc. 
s : ime : " This universally loved tone poem is the latest addition to the popular 
I Dream of You in the Flowering Tim Irish Air “Analytic Symphony Series." As the forty-fourth work of its type to 
. 7 Arranged by Wm. S. Nagle ss be published in this edition for proficient pianists, it follows the usual 
Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 15054) Price, 15 cents format and includes complete analytical notes on the structure and 
An a cappella number with the lilting melody sung throughout by orchestration as well as critical notes appraising the significance of 
an alto or baritone soloist accompanied by a humming chorus. Writ- the composition and its salient points. There is also a portrait and 
ten in 6/8 time, the rhythm is that of the jig and is clearly defined brief biography of the composer. 
throughout. Price, 75 cents 
December—By Boris Levenson 
ond Mixed Voices—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 15055) Price, 15 cents 
those An a cappella chorus written in the minor and within a comfort- 
1 into able range for all voices. It presents an interesting study in rhythmic 
esting patterns and expresses the pathos of the composer upon viewing the 
a ravages of winter. New Instrumental Arrangements of 
ented . . , 
ving, The Village Blacksmith—By W. H. Weiss ’ 
nt for - - Arranged by George L. Lindsay 7 GOIN HOME 
ixed Voices—S.A.T.B. (Cat. No. 15047) Price, 15 cents From Largo of the New World Symphony 
A forcetul arrangement of Longfellow’s poem for mixed chorus. The D Gk-Fi 
portion of the poem reading ‘He hears the parson pray and preach” vorak-Fisher 
is most effective one by a soprano solo accompanied by the chorus : 
a humming the on “Old Hundredth.” - ad Arranged by “ Clifford Page 
or 
E-flat Alto Saxophone and PIGNO................cccssssessscsrscsesssessssees .50 
= Beet Be GROe GR Fe iccecescecsccccsccsssssesssecceesccsccssccccsvessonceses 50 
B-flat Soprano Saxophone and PiIM0...............cccccccsessseeseseeeeeeeee -50 
e B-flat Tenor Saxophone and PiIGM0...............cccccscescesseeeseeeeeeeeeeeee -50 
j B-flat Cornet and Piamno.............sss0 sovecsvesasscsssevassebonsesssece 50 
y) r e & ds ra ah Trombone (Treble Clef) and Piano..... seaiaialicaslainideiscbis .50 
e Baritone (Treble Clef) and Picno..............cccccsseseeseeeeerseeesees eenseee 50 
o., Distributors - 1712 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
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from the listener’s rather than from the scholar’s point of 
view. The evaluations of the thousands of records listed in 
the book, as well as the author’s statements about composers 
and their works, are based upon his long experience as an 
enthusiastic collector of recorded music.” 

A complete listing and impartial criticism of all the best 
recordings of symphonic, instrumental, opera, chamber, vocal, 
folk, and jazz music will eliminate many trials and disap- 
pointments—not to mention money spent unnecessarily. The 
criticisms are authoritative, informal and brief, and an index 
makes them quickly accessible. The recordings of each com- 
position are listed, with the price and catalog number. The 
first chapter, titled “Getting Acquainted with Music on Rec- 
ords,” gives many helpful suggestions for the beginner and 
advice to the experienced collector. It tells how to lay a 
solid foundation for a record library, what pitfalls to avoid 
in the buying of records, whether or not it is advisable to 
specialize, and how to distinguish between fair and excellent 
recordings of the same composition. The chapters following 
present in detail an accurate survey of what the world of 
recorded music has to offer in all musical mediums, the or- 
chestra, chamber ensembles, solo instruments, and the human 
voice. In each specific medium, the listing of the records and 
the criticisms appear on the left-hand page, while on the 
right-hand page there is a commentary on the composer under 
consideration. The final two chapters explain in detail how to 
care for records and phonographs, the buying of accessories, 
the manner in which one may obtain the best results with his 
phonograph, and many other practical suggestions. 

This complete record book should be invaluable as a guide 
in the world of recorded music. —Clara E. Starr 


Essays in Musical Analysis, by Donald Francis Tovey. Vol. 
VI: Miscellaneous Notes, Glossary and Index. [London: Ox- 


ford University Press. Carl Fischer, agents. 1935-1940. $4.00] 

Sir Donald Tovey has long been the despair of critics; he 
leaves them with so little to tear to tatters. If he adopts a 
point of view with which they might conceivably take issue, 
he painstakingly lays the case before them, outlining his ar- 
guments. He forestalls complaints deftly and shrewdly. In 
the case of his monumental, scholarly “Essays in Analysis,” 
originally written as program notes, it is his lack of a real 
sense of proportion that calls for examination. Throughout 
the six volumes one detects a basic attitude that colors the 
entire work. Its chiefest effect is that his readers are led to 
judge that, by and large, all the musical works so glowingly 
and eruditely described are of the first water. The effulgent 
sunshine of his enthusiasm falls on major and minor works 
with equal brilliance. If one is to form a well-grounded idea 
of the relative worth of a given composition, Sir Donald is 
probably not the man to consult. But—and here’s the point— 
this seeming weakness proves to be a strength, for it allows 
him the opportunity to underline the fact that many of the 
most engaging and ingratiating works are to be found among 
the masterpieces of the second-rate composers. And it gives 
him the chance to say what can be said for these less im- 
portant works of art. Indeed, he stands firmly upon the con- 
viction that it is the duty of the program annotator to act as 
counsel for the defense. He says: “If the defects of the 
works analyzed are too notorious to be ignored, he must find 
out what can be said in favour of keeping the work in the 
concert repertoire.” And, in so saying, he justifies his method, 
leaving us convinced that if ever a sense of proportion with 
regard to musical worth is needed it is not here. 

This brings us to an outline of the work itself. It consists 
of six volumes of program notes written for the concerts of 
the Reid Symphony Orchestra of Edinburgh, Scotland, an or- 
ganization founded by Tovey himself and conducted by him 
for more than twenty years. The last volume, the sixth, was 
published in 1940, not long before his death. It is an integral 
part of the work, including as it does an index to the whcle, 
a chapter entitled “Retrospect and Corrigenda,” and a glossary 
of musical terms. The works chosen for this final volume are 
given the title “Miscellaneous Notes.” They are just that. 
They heip round out the categories published from 1935 to 
1937 in earlier volumes. The reason they found their way 
into the sixth volume rather than the previous ones is that 
they were written later, as more recent performances called 
for them. The scope of the entire work is that of the sym- 
phonic repertoire in its broadest sense. Not only are sym- 
phonies, overtures and concertos included, but also cantatas, 
madrigals and works for chamber orchestra. One cannot help 
but reflect that the Reid Orchestra does a magnificently broad- 
minded job of it. The formal scheme of the work is as fol- 
lows: v.1. Symphonies: v.2. Symphonies (concluded), Varia- 
tions, and Orchestral Polyphony; v.3. Concertos; v.4. Illustra- 
tive Music; v.5. Vocal Music; v.6. Miscellaneous Notes, Gloss- 
ary and Index. The analyses are generously interlarded with 
musical quotations. 

The work is certainly required reading for the professional. 
And for the technically untrained iistener it is difficult, if not 
impossible, to think of any other series of annotations that 
would serve nearly as well. It should be stressed that they 
are to be used as are any other program notes—for dipping 
into with reference to a given work. They are not designed 
to tell a continued story. Nor do they attempt to formulate 
a complete system of criticism—a fact which Sir Donald is 
the first to admit. 

It is a temptation which must be put aside, to quote from the 
wealth of charming allusion and witty comment that is Sir 
Donald’s, for part of the fun is to come upon these choice bits 
while digesting the solid meat of his analyses. He carries 
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his profound learning with ease and humor, pointing up his 
acute observations with an abundance of illuminating anecdote. 
Although he himself would undoubtedly disclaim any pre- 
tense to being a writer of literature, his vigorous, creative 
style marks him as an essayist of real worth. 

—Catharine Ann Keyes 


Chorale Book for the Evangelical Churches in Wuerttemberg. 
(Medford, Mass.: Music Department, Tufts College. Library 
edition, $2.50; student edition, $1.25.] This photolith reprint of 
the third revised edition of the Wuerttemberg Choralbuch 
(1876) is an excellent source book of the chorales actually used 
and tested in the worship services of the German Evangelical 
Church. This outstanding collection of 226 chorales, presented 
in four-part settings for mixed voices, provides authentic 
models of the hymns of this early period. The largest repre- 
sentation of chorales is taken from the years 1524 to 1844 and 
makes available invaluable material as a background for the 
study of the Bach Chorale settings. 

The library edition is an excellent reprint in convenient form 
for educational use. However, the inexpensive paper-covered 
student’s edition on half-weight stock will be a welcome sup- 
plement for theory and musicology classes. 

An extended preface is of unique educational interest in giv- 
ing a background of the church music and congregational sing- 
ing needs of the period. The first edition printed in 1844 
represented a movement to unify the increasing variations of 
chorale singing in various localities by presenting a chorales 
collection for every need of church singing. A second edition 
in 1862 and a third edition in 1876 represents three decades of 
development through actual testing of music by congregational 
use. A reprint of seven chorales from the first edition (1844), 
included in the appendix, is especially valuable for comparative 
purposes. An appendix of the history of each chorale, chrono- 
logically arranged, an index of 124 metres and melodies, and a 
list of 763 hymns adaptable to the melodies of this collection 
are included. 

It is regretted that a photolith reprint must present all text 
material as in the original German edition. The average stu- 
dent lacking facility In German will find difficult the study of 
much explanatory material and the hymn texts which the writer 
found most interesting. 

The Music Department of Tufts College is to be commended 
for making available this valuable book of chorales. 

—William E. Knuth 


Studies in Hymnology, by Mrs. Crosby Adams. [Nashville, 
Tenn. Cokesbury Press.] This book of about 100 Pages is 
charmingly written and filled with information about the origin, 
growth and development of hymnology. It is the result of a 
series of lectures which the author gave at the July conference 
in Montreat, North Carolina. There is not a dull sentence in 
the book, and it may well be added to the personal working 
library of every teacher of music appreciation. 


—Edward B. Birge 


Sing Along. Glenn, Leavitt and Rebmann. [Boston: Ginn 
& Co. $1.00, subject to discount.] This attractive book of 
tuneful, teachable songs extends the series, “World of Music 
Elementary Vocal Course,” through grade seven. The material 
has been specifically planned to meet the needs of seventh- 
grade pupils; the songs are especially appealing to girls and 
boys on this age level; the harmonies are varied, yet simple; 
and the vocal arrangements are extremely easy. Many of the 
songs may be used in two different ways. There are unison 
songs, unison songs with optional second part, two-part songs, 
two-part songs with optional third part, three-part songs, and 
a generous supply of rounds. In addition to the usual al- 
phabetical index, the songs are classified as to topic and voice 
arrangement. 

Its 132 songs, grouped around interesting subjects, such as 
American Sketches and Home and Family Life, consist of a 
wide variety of folk songs, songs by the classic masters and 
songs by modern composers. Old favorites and Christmas 
earols are included. A Teacher’s Manual is in preparation. 
“Song Parade,” a similar book planned for the eighth grade, 
will shortly be available. —Clara E. Starr 


The Baton in Motion, by Adolph W. Otterstein. [New York: 
Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.00.] It is, and should be, frequently 
pointed out that the art of conducting cannot be “taught” but 
that time-beating—i.e., the motion of the baton—can be read- 
ily taught, provided the right way of “beginning” is available 
to the student. Mr. Otterstein’s rew book, when supplemented 
by good teaching, should serve as an excellent guide to begin- 
ners. First of all, the photographic illustrations of which 
there are no less than seventy-nine, are excellent, reminding 
us that the most effective way of telling is sometimes actu- 
ally showing. The second commendable feature is the in- 
clusion of music for piano and practice, of which there are 
nineteen examples, which can be used as actual orchestra 
pieces to give the student opportunity to conduct large or 
small ensembles after practicing with piano players. This 
text will therefore be very useful in regular college or sum- 
mer school classes where instrumentalists are available for 
a laboratory in conducting. 

Too frequently, books on conducting either confuse the 
novice with pages of pointless fine writing or reduce conduct- 
ing to a routine employment of catalogued gestures. Mr. Ot- 
terstein’s work does neither. Directions are brief and to the 
point. Considering the amount of music and number of il- 
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lustrations included, the price is low. The book is well rec- 
ommended, particularly as the first text, a primer in learning 
the motions of the baton. It is important, however, that the 
teacher make clear to tne student conductor that the illus- 
trations deal with the full-arm beat, and also careful atten- 
tion will have to be given to the half-arm and wrist motions. 

—Lorrain E. Watters 


Simplified Vocal Training, by Irene Howland Nicholl and 


Charles M. Dennis. {New York: Carl Fischer, Inc. $1.25.] 
When a new instruction book appears, one eagerly searches 
for new ideas, new suggestions or new approaches, but dis- 


appointment in not finding innovations is often replaced by a 
feeling of gratitude and reassurance at finding the “old truths” 
—the tried and true approaches in informal and direct language. 
Miss Nicholl and Mr. Dennis have chosen to make available 
a large number of the better vocalises, and by use of a ques- 
tion and answer method, provide students with information 
and facts generally found cached between pages and pages of 
parental advice 

Part One is entitled “Basic Principles of Voice Production.” 
Part Two deals with “The Inferpretation of Songs.” All ex- 
ercises are easv and therefore usable. There are no illustra- 
tions or songs included nor are accompanying chords for piano 
indicated. A list of reference material (books) is appended. 
This book is usable by school voice students as well as by 
collegians or adults. —L. E. W. 


BOOKS AND MUSIC RELATED TO THE 
AMERICAN UNITY THEME 


A Treasury of American Song, by Olin Downes and Elie Sieg- 
$5.00.] Here is a book of songs 


meister. [Howell, Soskin. 
that every alert music teacher in America should own, study, 
and know intimately. Was there ever a time in our historv 


when we should show curselves better and renew our faith 
in the purposes and traditions that are a part of us? It isa 
many of us music teachers do not realize this, 


sad fact that 
or do not know the worth of American music. In our con- 
training we have acquireéd a fine background of 


servatory 
European music which, after all, functions in the lives of but 
a small proportion of American people. 

Those who examine this book carefully will agree that it 
is especially appropriate in this year of national emergency 
to have an authority such as Olin Downes, whose efforts have 
been primarily concerned with concert music, exert his in- 
fluence toward helping us know and understand better the 
music of everyday American living and of everyday American 
people. The essence of the musical life in a country depends 
upon the use of music by its people as a whole, and this book 
will help us convince ourselves that after all we are a very 
musical people, even though our fathers had to spend much 
time and energy conquering the great frontier. Every song 
has an attractive, scholarly accompaniment by Mr. Siegmeister, 
who is responsible for mucn of the research essential for such 
a volume. Here are almost two hundred American songs of 
strength and vigor, arranged chronologically, reflecting our 
living traditions from the days of the American colonists to 
the present. —Glenn Gildersleeve 

Americans All—Immigrants All (Junior Jubilee), A Pageant 
of America. [Published by Silver Burdett Company in col- 
laboration with the “Americans All—Immigrants All” Com- 
mittee, an affiliate of the “Council of Democracy.” Individua) 
copies for free distribution; quantity copies, 3 cents each.] 

This patriotic pageant is based on the theme that peoples 
who have come to America have made a contribution to 
American life and culture. A series of episodes—I. The In- 
dians. II. The Colonists. III. Raising the Torch of Freedom, 
1776. IV. Pioneer Peoples. V. Years of Expansion—bring to 
the stage various national groups, each of whom sing and 
dance music characteristic of their country. The continuity 
is carried by a Narrator, who emphasizes the contribution 
which each national group has made to American civilization. 
A member from each group tosses a flower into the torch 
of Liberty as a symbol of the contribution made by that 
nationality. 

The patriotic tone of the material makes it ideal for school 
and community projects, tying in very appropriately with Na- 
tional Defense emphasis on “Unity Through Music.” 


While the music listed is taken from “The Music Hour” 
series, yet the idea is appropriate for use with music from 
any source. One of the most commendable features is the 


flexibility and adaptability of the material for use with chil- 
dren of different ages and in varying types of schools and 
local conditions. 

The sequence in the episodes follows the historical growth 
of this country. Nationalities are discussed in their relation 
to contribution to American life and not to controversial issues 
produced by present world conditions. —G. G. 


Songs of the Americas, by Florence Botsford. [New York: 


G. Schirmer, Inc. 75c.] This is a collection of 57 songs taken 
from the larger three-volume collection, “Botsford Collection 
of Folk Songs,” originally published (1922) by the National 


3oard of the Y¥.W.C.A. and later (1929) by G. Schirmer. 
This new volume contains 33 songs from the United States 
(9 Indian, 9 Negro, 6 Southern, 4 cowboy, Creole, chantey, and 
Foster) two from Hawaii, six from Canada (all French- 
Canadian), and 16 from Latin America (10 Mexican and 6 
South American). This year, when music teachers are giving 
special emphasis to the music of the Americas, those who do 
not own the complete Botsford Collection should appreciate 
being able to purchase these “Songs of the Americas” sepa- 
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rately. The excellence of the original volumes by Mrs. Bots- 
ford is so well known that further comment concerning them 
is unnecessary here. 5 —G. G. 


Traditional Music of America, by Ira W. Ford. [New 
York: E. P. Dutton & Co. $5.00.] Here is a book that will give 
you a pride in being an American—a pride in the irrepressible 
gaiety and courageous optimism of our pioneers. It is a 
veritable treasure-trove of songs, dances, games and enter- 
tainments, many of which have never before been printed, 
which reflect the dangers, the activities, the pleasures and the 
romance of early American living. In addition, there are 
stories and legends, calls and directions for dances, instruc- 
tions for old-time play parties and children’s play songs of 
the village green. Teachers who are in search of material 
to illustrate how the life of our people is reflected in music 
will welcome this volume. The participation of pupils in 
many of these appropriate selections will assist greatly in 
making American history a living, moving experience and 
in showing that pioneer living consisted of more than fighting, 
hardship and struggle. —G. G. 


Latin American Songs, compiled and edited by David Stevens. 
[Birchard & Co. 50c.] According to the editor, the purpose 
of this book is to furnish material for the rapidly growing 
interest in the songs of our fellow-Americans in the twenty- 
one democracies south of our border. The book contains 28 
songs, 10 from South America, 5 from Mexico, 7 from Spain 
and Portugal, with samples from Cuba and Costa Rica, a 
Creole song, “La Paloma,” and “O Swallow Swift.” Eleven 
are for unison singing, the others are in easy two-part arrange- 
ments, simple and characteristically Latin American. Attrac- 
tive accompaniments are given for every song. Although many 
of these are familiar and can be found in other school music 
books, teachers will appreciate the convenience of having 
them all assembled into one attractively covered volume. 

—G. G. 
OTHER COLLECTIONS 


Music, stories and biographical sketches by Laurence B. El- 
lert; music arranged by Estelle Liebling. [Cincinnati: Willis 
Music Co. $1.00.] One of the finest collections of song mate- 
rial, chosen and edited for the enjoyment of the gifted amateur. 
The arrangements for both voice and piano are within the 
ability of the average amateur singer and pianist. 

There is a colorful variety of American folk songs, as well 
as the best known and rarest from abroad. The songs are 
classified as: American (12), International (11), Christmas 
(6), Sacred (3), Famous Ballads (7), and Famous Songs (11). 

The well-chosen illustrations and well-written descriptive 
material, in addition to the songs, will make this book a 
necessity in the music educator’s library. —Hazel B. Nohavec 


Belwin Chorus Album for Mixed Voices (SATB). [Boosey- 
Hawkes-Belwin. 60c.] This book contains twelve octavo num- 
bers with and without accompaniment, most of them by Noble 
Cain and Wayne Howorth. Such titles as “Spirit ob de Lord 
Done Fell,” “Ezekiel Saw de Wheel,” “Island of Koo-Koo,” 
“Shorty” and “Lullaby-a-Loo” are included. 

—George F. Strickling 
ORGAN 


Pour Bach Organ Transcriptions, by Harvey Gaul. No. 7718. 
[New York: J. Fischer & Bro. $1.25.] Every organist is ac- 
quainted with the brilliant and musical organ writing that 
comes from the pen of Harvey Gaul. In this volume he has 
selected four items by Johann Sebastian Bach, upon which he 
has made some rather free transcriptions. They are effective 
upon the organ, and only moderately difficult. The first number 
is based upon the “Christmas Choral Prelude” (from the 
“Christmas Oratorio”). The second number is a recitative and 
aria from “A Birthday Cantata.” The third is the familiar “In 
Dulci Jubilo’”—I personally much prefer the original Bach. 
The final number is a very interesting free arrangement of the 
well-known chorale “Jesu Priceless Treasure.” It is a useful 
volume for any organist to possess. —Russell V. Morgan 


FOR BEGINNERS 


Plash Cards, based on the Oxford Piano Course. [Carl 
Fischer. $1.00.] Those who use “Singing and Playing,” the 
primer of the Oxford Piano Course, and who are anxious to get 
early reading results, will appreciate this set of forty-eight 
flash cards conveniently grouped in sets of six. These cards 
have the advantage of including series of notes rather than 
isolated staff notations. They are all definitely related to 
pieces in the parallel book and are so planned that they can be 
used for response through singing or piano playing in addition 
to calling of letter names. The teacher should observe the 
precaution mentioned in the directions—the cards are not to be 
used as new material but should always follow careful study 
of the pieces from which they are taken. Raymond Burrows 


Writing Lessons on Scale and Triad Formations, by Nahum, 


Wolfe and Kosakoff. [J. Fischer and Bro. 25c.] This book, 
connects the 


replete with specific directions and diagrams, 

piano keyboard with letter name familiarity of scales and 

chords. —R. B. 
Finger Jingles, by Hilda Holt. [Carl Fischer. $1.00.] This 


book is intended for parents and teachers to use with piano 
pupils below the usual school age. It includes rote pieces in 
staff notation and a system of finger charts which the child 
may use as a guide. Several of the pieces are well-known 
tunes. All of the words suggest subject matter within the ex- 
perience of little children. —R. B. 
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TEACHERS OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS will recognize 
among the following the outstanding methods for teaching beginner 









































































B A \\ l) bands and orchestras. 
; that help in training individual students and for developing 
TESTED BOOKS young bands and orchestras to a high point of proficiency. 


Na GRIFFEN’S IMPROVED COURSE JENKINS JUNIOR ORCHESTRA BOOK 


OF BAND PLAYING (A combination Band and Orchestra Book) 
BOOKS 1 AND 2 By W. D. McCaughey 
(For Class and Individual Instruction) A folio of 16 attractive compositions for young players 
Developed to meet the pressing demand for a simple Progressively arranged from the easiest to about grade two 
method for training young bands and orchestras. It 1s All parts are numbered every four measures, a great help 
more complete, more interesting, more fully and simply when rehearsing. Violin parts in first position. 
explained and more gradually progressive than any other Piano Conductor 75c—Other Parts 40c. 


method published. Eliminates fatiguing worries of teaching. 
For all Band and Orchestra Instruments, 65¢ each. 


M ET H 0) DS ADVANCED LESSONS EVERYBODY’S BAND BOOK 
By Fred O. Griffen - By W. D. McCaughey 








Follows consecutively ‘“‘Criffen’s Improved Course of Band May be used by any number of instruments, from one 
Playing.” solo part with piano up to full band, including orchestra 
: hehtl d h t b parts. The compositions are of an easy grade, suitable for 
16 lessons slightly more advanced than for eginners, concert, parade and school ensemble 
with comprehensive instructions for each lesson and many 


beautiful, original compositions of a grade for players who 19 beautiful compositions of a wide variety 


a aeneee the Lessons. For ali Band and Orchestra Band Parts 30c esch—Orchestra Parts 50c 
Per Part 75c—-Piano $1.00. Cornet Conductor $1.00—Piano Acc. $1.00 
EW Y METHOD 
THE NEW WA INTRODUCING THE CLASSICS (Band Book) 


By W A Storer 
(For Band and Orchestra Ensemble Training) (Orchestra Parts “Ad Lib.”) 








Contains the well-known melodies of the great masters 








i ! h h 
POE ge om ge a i Bang a ae es cee Music that develops in young students appreciation for 
play the same melodies and exercises together = music For early beginners or young concert per- 
ormers 
Price—Piano $1.00—-Band and Orch. Instruments 65¢ each 
Band Parts 35c—Orchestra Parts 50c—Piano Acc. 75c. 
BUILDER OF BANDS AND ORCHESTRAS 
By John Paul Jones 
ACADEMY BAND BOOK (with Orch. Parts) 
Supplies material for daily practice of the scales for ; 
groups playing different instruments, or for one instrument By J}. J. Richards and other well-known band men 
only Published in Seven Groups. (For School Ensemble, Parade, Concert, etc.) 
Croup }. Inst's in C Croup 4. Inst'’s in B. C 
Croup 2. Inst’s in Bb Croup 5. Inst'’s in F Brillant and effective when played by either Junior or 
Bands. Effective for small band or orchestra,- or 


Group 3. Insts. in Eb, T C Croup 6. Inst’s in Alto Clef Senior 
and Group 7. Inst's. in Ob both together. 
Price Per Croup 40¢ Band and Orchestra Parts 30¢ each—Piano 75¢. 


GROUNDWORK OF ORCHESTRAL 
R EC R E AT ION TRAINING THE IMPERIAL FOUR (Band Book) 








’ aia a a rag wai i By the four great composers and arrangers, F. O. Griffen, 
or Individual Instruction an udy. ach part is & . 

complete method of instruction and can be used together Ralph B. Eisenberg, Major Ed Chenette and C. E. Holmes. 
with all other instruments The instructions and illustra- 16 original compositions for young bands. Special solo 


tions are so understandable that a piano or school music 


teacher with its help can teach any musical instrument books for all instruments in addition to regular parts. 








or train an orchestra to a high point of proficiency Band and Orchestra Parts 30c each—Piano 50c. 
. For all Orchestra Instruments with band parts. 
Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. 
UP FRONT 
DATION TO BAND PLAYING 
FOUN | BAND BOOK of Sectional Solos 
ue (With Orchestra Parts) By Major Ed Ch tt 
By Fred O. Griffen : deg — 
poe . , aos the seal ‘nail Wherein every player of any chosen band section stands 
n elementary system for the instruction o and playing : : 
that has stood the test of usage for years. Hundreds of UP FRONT and plays the some este in unison, Words are 
added to many of the pieces for the use of a chorus with 





thousands of copies in use. Every year the demand is 
greater than the year before. band. 
Piano Part $1.00—Other Parts 75¢ each. Band Parts 30c each—Piano Acc. 75c. 


' @ree-- Miniature Violin or Cornet parts of above mailed upon REQUEST. 
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March-April, Nineteen Forty-one 








ORCHESTRA 


(In Town Tonight), “London 


Knightsbridge March from 


Suite,” by Eric Coates, arranged for orchestra by Clifford 
Demarest. [Chappell and Co. Small orchestra, $1.50; full 
orchestra, $2.50; symphonic orchestra, $4.00; extra parts, 20c; 
piano, 50c.] This breezy, carefree march, now available for 


orchestra, is easily within the technical possibilities of the 
average junior or senior high school group. We need more 
of such delightfully youthful music as a foil to pretentious 
program pieces. —David Mattern 


Mazurka, music by Claude Debussy, arranged for orchestra 
by Felix Guenther. {Edward -B. Marks. Small orchestra, 
$1.00; full orchestra, $1.50; grand orchestra, $2.00. Small 
orchestra set includes three saxophone parts.] This fascinat- 
ing composition is well within the technical range of the 
high school orchestra and will be in great demand by every- 
one who is a lover of Debussy’s music. This little-known 
work was written in the composer’s younger days and shows 
a style lacking the impressionistic coloring of his more mature 
period. The solid scoring provides interesting passages for 
all instruments, assuring the immediate approval of the or- 
chestral players. This composition should find its way into 
the libraries of all high school and college orchestras. 

—Leo J. Dvorak 


Oiseaux Tristes (Sad Birds), music by Maurice Ravel, ar- 
ranged for orchestra by Felix Guenther. [Edward B. Marks. 
Small orchestra, $1.00; full orchestra, $1.50; grand orchestra, 
$2.00.] This arrangement calls for the same orchestra as 
described above for the Albeniz composition. The arranger 
solves the difficult rhythmic problem of the original composi- 
tion by changing the 12/8 movement into a 6/8 movement. 
This facilitates reading and phrasing yet maintains the orig- 
inal rhythm. However, there are difficulties presented in the 
subtle harmonization. None but an advanced group—one that 
has mastered all the problems of intonation—will be able to 
perform this number satisfactorily. The dynamic range of 
“p” to “pp” indicates the delicate construction of the or- 
chestration, and provides valuable training experience in 


developing utmost smoothness and subtle orchestral coloring. 
—L. J. D. 


BAND 


Sunbeam Overture composed and arranged by Joseph Oliva- 
doti. [Mills Music, Inc. Full band, $2.50; symphonic band, 
$4.00; extra parts, 20c each; conductor’s (condensed) score, 
50c.] Olivadoti has given us a good, easy overture for junior 
high school or advanced elementary school bands. The in- 
strumentation is full and complete and the work gives a 
pleasing effect when well played. it opens with a slow move- 
ment, and then moves into a sprightly waltz. It closes with a 
fast allegro, followed by a brilliant coda. This overture 


should be popular with all young bands. 
—Warren 5S. 


An American Rhapsody. Composed and arranged by Victor 
Cherven. Op. 10. Edited by William D. Revelli. [New York: 
Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Full band with cond. score, 
$3.50; symph. band with score, $5.50; extra parts, 80c.] A 
modern band number in tune with the 1941 American spirit. 
The themes, rhythms, and harmonic progressions will command 
the attention of the player and audience alike. This unique 
six-minute rhapsody is good program music in the lighter 
vein. It will challenge the interpretative and playing skill of 
even the more mature organizations but falls well within the 
possibilities of the well-schooled average complete concert 
band. The number contains solo passages for the oboe, 
English horn, flute, baritone, French horn, and harp. The 
woodwind and brass choirs have opportunities to perform as 
separate units. Splendid suggestions by the composer are 
given with the publication. —Gerald R. Prescott 


Mississippi Rhapsody, by Jaromir Weinberger. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band, $3.50; concert band, $5.00; symphonic band, 
$6.50; condensed conductor’s part, 50c; other parts, 30c ea.] 
It is certainly news when a composer of the status of Jaromir 
Weinberger, best known for his opera “Schwanda,” writes for 
us a composition for band of real American flavor such as 
Mississippi Rhapsody, “based on a southern slave song.” It is 
not difficult and can be played with satisfaction by the band 
of average ability. —Lorrain E. Watters 


Pour Rhythmic Dances, by Heywood S. Jones. [Carl Fischer. 
Standard band, $4.00; concert band, $5.75; symphonic band, 
$7.50; condensed conductor’s part, 75c; other parts, 35c ea.] 
This reviewer particularly likes the Russian Caravan Dance, 
No. 1, and A Day in Spain, which is No. 2 of this quartet of 
dances. No. 3, the Indian War Dance, will make a hit with 
the boys in the front row of the audience. The last number, 
which is a Cuban rhumba, will make the band sit up straight 
and should be thoroughly enjoyed by all who play it or hear 
it. This collection of dances is well recommended. —L. E. W. 


Freeman 


Batons on Parade, March. Composed and arranged by Harry 
Henneman. [New York: Edward B. Marks Music Corp. Full 
Band, with cond. score, 75c; extra parts, 10c.] An easy and 
interesting grade II march which will be effective for both 
parade and concert use. The entire march is simple in struc- 
ture, containing interesting harmonies and secondary parts. 
All instruments have been voiced in a conservative range and 
with very playable counter melodies. The composers of wood- 
wind embellishments and the limited amount of thematic 
repetition are especially commendable. A simple but effective 
snare drum solo is featured. —G. R. P. 
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WIND INSTRUMENT SOLOS 


Midnight Bells, Praeludium and Allegro, Andantino, Caprice 
Viennois, by Fritz Kreisler, transcriptions for clarinet and 
piano by Gustave Langenus. [Charles Foley. 80c.] These 
transcriptions by the beloved master of the instrument, Gus- 
tave Langenus, are effectively done and are well chosen. They 
vary considerably in grades of difficulty, with the well-known 
“Caprice Viennois” the most difficult. The numbers are care- 
fully edited and in some cases have the best fingerings marked. 
Players will find considerable pleasure in performing them. 
The “Midnight Bells” referred to above is also available for 
the Ep alto saxophone, arranged by the eminent saxophonist, 
Cecil Leeson. —George Waln 

Tuba Passages from Boosey-Hawkes Band Editions, ed. by 
Conway Brown. [Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin. $1.00.] Excerpts 
from “Slavonic Rhapsody,” “Merry Wives of Windsor,” “Sche- 
herazade Suite,” “Marriage of Figaro” and other equally dif- 
ficult tuba passages. Here is a book with which every tuba 
player should be familiar. —Irving Tallmadge 

Dance of the Silhouettes, saxophone solo by Castro Carazo. 
[Mills Music, Ine. 50c.] A fairly easy but rather interesting 
solo for E-flat saxophone. It has some novel melodic fingers, 
and moves along in a sprightly, rhythmical style. The piece is 
not too difficult for the average school saxophone player, and 
should be a welcome addition to the limited repertoire in this 
field. —Warren S. Freeman 


STRINGS 
Sonato a Quattro in D Minor, for string quartet or string 
orchestra, by A. Scarlatti, ed. by H. T. David. [Music Press, 
Inc. Score, 75c; score and set of parts, $1.25; extra parts, 25c.] 
Interesting more as music by a great composer and typical 
of a definite period in the development of music, is the new 
arrangement of a string quartet by Scarlatti. It is difficult to 
say just how useful this quartet will be found to be. It is 
doubtful if the average young quartet will enjoy it as much as 
recent music. String quartets in colleges and those with wide 
background will probably be interested in this short quartet. 
—L. E. W. 
strings; a class method for string 
Johnson. {H. T. Fitzsimons Co. 
Parts, 75c; score, $1.50.] Here is a contribution to string or- 
chestra development that is of major importance. It ade- 
quately supplies much-needed fundamentals for string en- 
semble players, if they approach it with a thorough founda- 
tion in the first position. Mr. Johnson correctly states that 
it “covers intonation, rhythm, phrasing, independence of note- 
reading, ensemble training and facility in technique.” Scales, 
arpeggios, trills and mordents are included, together with com- 
plete and careful fingerings, and an admirable treatment of 
shifting. These may be studied for each string instrument 
separately or in combination. A full score including the piano 
part is provided. 
In addition to Mr. Johnson’s excellent original compositions, 
there are pieces by Haydon, Bach, Beethoven, Mozart, Mendels- 


sohn and Purcell. —D. M. 
“STEPPINGSTONE” INSTRUMENTS 


All-American Fife-Flageolete Course, by Clarence J. Shoe- 
maker. [Chicago: M. M. Cole Publishing Co. 25c.] The pub- 
lishers of this book submit it not only as a steppingstone to 
the wood-wind instruments, but also as a means for children 
quickly and inexpensively to have real fun with music. The 
course presents twelve well-organized lessons, which can be 
taught successfully by teachers or leaders not specially 
trained in music. Fingering diagrams are easily understood, 
fundamentals of music are presented as needed, each lesson 
contains some pieces for the pupil, and a few compositions for 
three-part ensemble work are found at the end of the book. 
This publication can be recommended particularly for use 
with children ready for pre-orchestra and band instruments, 
high school students, and adults interested in having fun with 
music as a hobby. It is especially recommended for use in 
rural schools where instrumental music has been lacking due 
to expense and need of specially trained teachers. The average 
rural school teacher could use this course with success. 

—William R. Sur 

The Gretsch Ocarina (Sweet Potato) Book, by Charles J. 
Shoemaker. [Chicago: Fred Gretsch Manufacturing Co. 50c.] 
The foreword states: “The book is designed to bring the joy of 
ocarina playing and the creation of music to all types of 
groups. The book has been prepared so that any group leader 
can successfully conduct the instruction without any previous 
knowledge of music.” Nineteen lessons, pieces from the start, 
essential fundamentals, duets and ensemble materia! are pro- 
vided. Recommended for use in connection with pie-band and 
orchestra activities, rural school instrumental music, and for 
pupils on all school levels interested in music as a hobby and 
recreation. Such devices afford what many believe to be a too 
often neglected medium for introducing music into the every- 
day life of the child. 

A book such as this, and the one mentioned in the preceding 
paragraph, should be followed by a second book of pieces. It 
seems too bad to produce attractive starting material and stop 
at that point. While there isn’t a great distance to go beyond 
elementary instruction with these instruments, a little series 
of inexpensive books of ensembles and pieces for any of these 
humble instruments would be appropriate. At present a musi- 
cally untrained leader of a group would be just getting a good 
start with his group when the material would be exhausted. 
The untrained leader is in no position to make further arrange- 
ments to fit the instruments and must look for more published 
material. —W. R. S. 


The Positions—for all 
orchestra, by Harold M. 
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MORTON GOULD’S resize so 
COWBOY RHAPSODY 
arranged from the Composer's Original Score by DAVID BENNETT 


Morton Gould surpasses every original effort in his most unique treatment of tradi- 
tional American melodies through this concert selection which will undoubtedly 
become a permanent addition to outstanding band literature everywhere. 

-$7.50 


Std. Band...... $3.50 Full Band...... $5.00 Symph. Band... 
The CHILD PRODIGY (A Caricatone) 


arranged from the Composer’s Original Score by PHILIP J. LANG 


A satirical, humorous and entertaining novelty for band with the added feature of 
displaying a piano solo in a band setting. While the piano solo is included in each 





band set, the composition can be performed by band alone without losing any 
instrumental qualities. 
Std. Band...... $2.75 Full Band...... $4.00 Symph. Band... .$6.00 





Deserted Ballroom Continental Serenade 
arranged from the Composer's Original Score by DAVID BENNETT 


The inventive Gould captures an entirely A suave melodic strain reminiscent of the 
different mood—sketching ghosts and 


spirits dancing in the moonlight and lighter and gayer moments of the con- 





disappearing as dawn comes. tinent. 
Ge Ga scnssewccdvccccs $2.50 each Symphonic Band........... $4.00 each 
PAVANNE arr. by PAUL YODER (2nd Movement from the “American Symphonette No. 2”") 


Pe ntectensben $1.50 Symphonic Band... .$2.50 


SUNBEAM Overture VOGUE Overture 


Composed and Arranged by Joseph Olivadoti Composed and Arranged by G. E. Holmes 
Stately and colorful, yet not difficult— | This work in the modern idiom embel- 











by a composer known for his skillful | lishes the brass with many melodic 
presentation. patterns. 

PE nc ncncccccceossssecess $2.50 | Std. Band....$3.00 FullBand....$4.50 
Symphonic Band............0++5: $4.00 Symph. Band............-..006- $6.00 





Latest Band, Orchestral and Choral Catalogs Sent on Request 





Two DAVID BENNETT Works 
FOR BAND 


PACIFIC PANORAMA 


A rhapsody painting the rugged beautiful Pacific 
Coast from Alaska to Mexico 
-$4.50 


Std. Band...$3.00 Full Band.. 
Symph. Band...... $6.50 


The LEGEND of 
SLEEPY HOLLOW 


A Descriptive American Fantasy based on the 
immortal Washington Irving classic. 
- $4.50 


Std. Band. ..$3.00 Full Band.. 
Symph. Band. ccces $6.00 








Mills presents new instrumental! 
publications for Solo a.- 
CLARINET SOLOS 
with piano accompaniment 
DIZZY FINGERS.................60¢ 
Composed by Zez Confrey. Arranged by Philip 
. Lang. Technically interesting. 
SHEPHERD'S MELODY.......... 50c 
Composed by Eric Zeisl. Picturesque in its pas- 
toral simplicity. 
For THREE CLARINETS 
GREEK MELODY beneoes Complete 75c 
Parts REA 35¢ 
Composed a a by Eric Zeisl. 
In the melodic Grecian minor mode. 
BASSOON SOLO 
with piano accompaniment 
Se ehddchedesnncdcanss 50c 
Composed and arranged by Eric Zeisl. 
Resonant reminiscent qualities. 
TUBA SOLO 
with piano accompaniment 
CAVATINA 
Composed and arranged by Fred Geib. 
Especially recommended for its tonal and 
finger technique 
SAXOPHONE SOLO 
with piano accompaniment 
DANCE OF THE SILHOUETTES. .50c 
Sprightly and melodic, an excellent teaching 
piece. By Castro Carazo. 


MILLS MUSIC, Inc. “2 1619 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 





eMusic Educators 


YEARBOOK 
1939-1940 


“This book is the first essential 
of the current period for every 
person professionally interested 
in the field of music education.” 









These, the words of a prominent music edu- 
cator, epitomize the opinions expressed by 
hundreds of music educators and students 
who are now making use of “volume 30.” 
The first edition is being rapidly exhausted. 


* 
$3.50 
$2.50 to Members of the M.E.N.C. 
a 


SEND ORDERS TO 


Music Educators National Conference 
64 East Jackson Blvd., Chicago, IIl. 








March-April, Nineteen Forty-one 


= ae E 


- charm of Chicago is reflected in the 
smooth flow of life on the famous boule- 
vard, where Hotel Auditorium is situated 
adjacent to the Loop and facing Grant 
Park and Lake Michigan. . .A truly fine 
hotel, foremost in comfort and cuisine. 


ROOMS WITH BATH rom $2.50 
WITHOUT BATH  +rrom$1.50 






HOTEL 


AUDITORIU 


GEO. H. MINK, Manager 







MICHIGAN AT CONGRESS 


CHICAGO 
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CHORAL OCTAVO 


Harms, Inc., New York 
Arrangements of popular songs of lasting worth, by William 
Stickles, are the following: (1) The Man I Love, by George 


Gershwin. SSA. l6c. (2) Swanee. SATB. 18c. (3) Night 
and Day, by Cole Porter. SA. 15c. (4) Poor Butterfly, by 
Raymond Hubbell. SSA. l16c. (5) As in a Morning Sunrise, 
by Sigmund Romberg. TTBB. léc. —Marion Flagg 


R. L. Huntzinger (Willis Music Co., Cincinnati, sole agents) 


TTBB—(1) I Was the Tree, by Geoffrey O’Hara. l5c. Mov- 
ing, well written. For Good Friday, or any time. (2) Cherubim 
Song (No. 7), by D. S. Bortnyansky, arr. by B. Treharne. 15c. 


Oversimplified. 
SATB—Hats Off! 
l5e. Patriotic song, march style. 


The Flag Is Passing By, by Arthur Bergh. 
—M. F. 


H. W. Gray and Co., Inc., New York 

Fine part-songs for mature voices recently received include 
the two following numbers: " 

SATBB, TTBB and SSAA—The Rainbow, by A. Gretchaninoff. 
TTBB, high Gand A. SSAA, low Gand F. Rewarding 
music and text. 

SATB, TTBB and SSAA—Ice Floes, by A. Gretchaninoff. 


loc, @a 


20c. ea. 


Other songs are: 

SSA.—Ah, Look upon These Eyes (Ahi, che quest’occhi), by 
Palestrina. 10c. Good edition, valuable canzonet. 

Unison, or Two-Part Chorus—Sing Songs of Praise, Easter 
carol by Alfred R. Gaul, arr. by John Holler. 10c. —M. F. 
M. Witmark & Sons, New York 


Three Victor Herbert compositions, arranged by William 
Stickles, include the following: (1) Rose of the World. TTBB 


(18c), SSA (16c), SA (15c), SATB (16c). (2) When You’re 
Away. SSA (15c), TTBB (20c). (3) Neapolitan Love Song, arr. 


by Wayne Howorth. TTBB. 18c. (4) Tramp! Tramp! Tramp! 
SA. 15c. toutine arrangements. 


Songs of the Ukraine, arranged by Alexander Koshetz, which 


are all effective when well done: (1) Dziuba. TTBB (best), 
SATB l6éc. (2) A Violin Is Singing in the Street. TTBB. 
16c. (3) Dark-Eyed Katharine. TTBB (best), SATB. 15e. 
(4) The Choomack. TTBB. 16c. (5) Be Merry and Sing. 
SATB (baritone solo), TTBB. 16c. (6) The Lazy Milk Maid. 
SSA. 15e. (7) More Lovely Than the Falcon. SSA. _15c. 
More lovely than most. (8) Ukrainian Cradle Song. SSAA, 
SATB. 16c. (9) The Quarrel. SATB. 20c. 


SATB—(1) Cherubic Hymn, by James Aliferis. A cappella. 
18c. Superb, modal counterpoint. Not difficult. (2) Chorale 
Procession, by Richard Kountz. 25c. Rhythmical, fresh. (3) 
Morning at Glion, by Franz Bendel. 15c. Effective 
and timely choral version (A Song of Peace) with symphonic 
band. A better SSA. 15c. 

SSA—(1) O Irmingard! by Alexander von Fielitz. SSA. 16c. 
Folk song type. (2) The Night Wind, by Ernest R. Ball, arr. 
by Stickles. 15c. Familiar, light song. 

SAB, SA—Forward to Christ, by Geoffrey O’Hara. SA is 
better musically; both arrangements stirring in theme and 


spirit. 


Sunday 


Galaxy Music Corp., New York 
SATB—Accomp.—An Easter Alleluia, by T. Tertius Noble. 


l6c. Organ accompaniment. For church Easter service this 
makes a welcome addition. Full and sonorous. 
SATB—Unaccomp.—aAlleluia, Come Good People, by Katherine 
Davis. 12c. A fast, full-of-life, Easter number. Not difficult. 
Also TTBB and SSAA. 
SSA—Accomp.—Lo, the 
l6c. Not an easy song, but worth trying. 
ment will require some extra work. 
SSA.—Unaccomp.—Spring, the Sweet Spring, by 
Powell. 12c. Easy, with a few bird calls. 
TTBB—Unaccomp.—Ancient Women, Austrian folk song ar- 
ranged by Robert Hernreid. 10c. The moral is to marry one 
that’s young. Interesting rhythmic pattern in second bass. 
Easy. 
Two Part—Accomp.—A Short Communion Service for Junior 
Choir, by T. Tertius Noble. 16c. For church use. Parts well 
arranged. —George F. Strickling 


Winter Is Past, by George Mead, 
Piano accompani- 


Laurence 


Boosey-Hawkes-Belwin, Inc., New York 

TTBB—(1) Bless Us, O Lord, by Bernard Hamblen. 15c. An 
easy and tuneful sacred number. With proper observance of 
dynamics, it would be very effective. (2) Black Oxen, by Grace 
Warner Gulesian. 15c. A descriptive number for male chorus. 
Considerable use is made of rhythmic patterns, key changes 
and time signature changes. Medium difficult. 

SSA—(1) Dream Ship Sailing, by Grace Warner Gulesian. 
A rollicking easy number. The accompani- 


Also SAB. 15c. 
ment is interesting. The song has student appeal. (2) Green 
Branches Swaying, by Grace W. Gulesian. Also SA. 15c. For 


girls’ voices. A lilting lullaby with an attractive accompani- 


ment. Suitable for glee club or classroom use. 
—Hazel B. Nohavec 


G. Ricordi & Co., New York 
SSA—Accomp.—Daffodils, by Ruggero Vene. 25c. Twenty-one 
pages of splendid music. Accompaniment very pianistic. This 
song will challenge any good glee club. 
SSAA—Unaccomp.—Lament for Adonis, by Vittorio Giannina. 
20c. A very pretentious number, scmewhat long, but although 
a “lament” there is splendid variety throughout. —G. F. S. 
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Chappell & Co., Inc., New York 

SSA—Accomp.—(1) Mother o’Mine, by Frank Tours. 1ic. 
An easy, appropriate number for Mother’s Day or any other 
occasion. (2) My Beautiful Lady, by Ivan Caryll. 20c. Lovers 
of popular numbers will delight in this old favorite. 

SSA—Unaccomp.—A Cornish May Song, by A. M. Goodhart. 
15ec. Here’s a gay, lively 2/4 setting about Robin Hood and 
Little John. 

SATB—(1) The Last Time I Saw Paris, by Jerome Kern. 1l5dc. 
Accomp. Also SSA, TTBB. An easy number in the popular 
vein, with words of Paris before the Occupation. (2) Bring, 
O Morn, Thy Music, by Clifford Demarest. 15c. With or with- 
out piano or organ accompaniment. A very singable, easy song 
with ranges most moderate. —G. F. S. 


J. Fischer & Bro. 

Compositions by Alfred H. Johnson: (1) Carol of the Singing 
Reeds. Unison; text suitable for Christmas season. Ac- 
companied. 12c. (2) A Prayer for Peace. TTBB or two- 
part with unison verse and SA chorus. Male arr., baritone 
solo with humming background. Very effective. Text sug- 
gested by title. Accompanied. 12c. 

Songs for mixed voices: (1) O Come, O Come Immanuel. 
Ancient plainsong, thirteenth century. Arr. by Robert Elmore 
for baritone solo and SATB. 15c. Text from twelfth century 
Latin Veni Immanuel with very singable translation. All 
parts well within normal range. Recommended for sacred 
literature to all choral groups. (2) Night Song. 


program 
SATB. A cappella. William Berwald. A fine a cappella 
composition, well adapted to the fullness of each voice. One 
of the best medium a cappella numbers I have seen among 
the recent releases; recommended to all a cappella minded 
singers. 12c. 

Two masses: (1) Mass in honor of St. Cecilia, SATB, by 


Richard Keys Biggs. Well within the range of the well organ- 
ized choir; especially suited to the music of the church. Latin 
text throughout. Organ ad lib. Score, 80c; voice parts, 35c¢ 
each. (2) Mass in honor of St. Francis De Sales, by Mary 
E. Downey. SA with organ. Very well written and arranged 
for young voices. Latin text. Prices same as above. 

Other J. Fischer & Bro. suggestions: (1) Clokey—Souvenir, 
SATB, a cappella.  12e. (2) Alfred Johnson—On the Via 
Dolorosa, SA, organ accompaniment. 15c. (3) Bornschein — 
“A Child’s Wish” Before an Altar; accompanied, SSA. 15c. 
(4) Berwald—Off to The Hunt. SATB, accompanied; large 
number (Festival). 15c. —Harold Tallman 





Charles Foley, New York 

SATB—Unaccomp.—O Salutaris Hostia, by Fritz Kreisler. 
12c. Mr. Baldwin has made a very usable setting of this song. 
Frequent changes from 3/2 to &a la breve. 


TTBB—Accomp.—When Night Descends in Silence, by Rach- 


maninoff. 16c. Another Baldwin arrangement, with a gorgeous 
setting. A little too advanced for average glee clubs. Has a 
few A’s for top tenor. —G. F. S. 


Cc. C. Birchard & Co., Boston 

Unison—J. Meredith Tatton has composed a number of songs 
for unison voices. Among the titles are “Beauty the Pilgrim,” 
10c; “The Moon Cradle’s Rocking,” 10c; “The Terrible Robber 
Men,” 10c; “The Christ Child,” 15c. 

SATB—(1) Goin’ to Shout All Over God’s Heaven, Spiritual. 
Accompanied. 10c. A very easy, short arrangement of “I’ve 
Got a Robe.” (2) O Sing Unto Him, by Morten .J. Luvaas. 
Unaccompanied. 15c. Parts are sometimes doubled in this 
stirring anthem. 

SSA—Accomp.—(1) Hay fo’ de Hosses, by Franz Bornschein. 
12e. A light, easy number; short, but with decided swing. (2) 
Rain and the River, by Oscar J. Fox. 15c. This number has 
been very popular in the SATB form. Characteristic of the 
“Ol Man River” songs. 

SAATB—Unaccomp.—Descende in Hortum Meum, by Anton 
Fevin. 16c. Albert Stoessel has edited this fifteenth century 
motet. Easy and short. 

Song Cycle—Under the title of “Naranoka,” Charles Wake- 
field Cadman has composed this cycle of eight songs for unac- 
companied mixed chorus. 75c. Somewhat reminiscent of his 
dramatic cantata, “Sunset Trail.” Filled with solos and 
choruses for SSA, TTBB and SATB. Story thread carried 
through the eight songs. —G. F. S. 


McLaughlin & Reilly Co., Boston 
SSA—Unaccomp.—When Softly Dawns the Golden Light, by 
Sister Marie Cecile. 15c. Has optional introducti.n for three 
violins. An easy, quiet number —George F. Strickling 
TTBB—Adoramus Te, by G. O. Pitoni. 15c. Beautiful and 
effective, motet style. —Marion Flagg 


Associated Music Publishers, New York 

SSA—Accomp.—A Song of Music, by Paul Hindemith. 20c. 
Short, gay, with plenty of time signature changes. A glee club 
must be on its toes to do this one. 

SATB—Accomp.—The Harp That Once Through Tara’s Halls, 
by Paul Hindemith. 20c. A very intriguing setting of this 
Old Irish melody in a modernistic manner. Here is one that’s 
really different. —G. F. S. 
Jenkins Music Co., Kansas City, Mo. 


SSA—Accomp.—We Pray for Peace, by O’Reilly Clint. 15c. 
A fine, patriotic prayer, with excellent climaxes. 
—G. F. §. 
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Music for EASTMAN SCHOOL of MUSIC 


COMMENCEMENT - 
a THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 


SPRING FESTIVALS Howarp Hanson, Director 


RaYMOND WItsoNn, Assistant Director 


6, Eastman School broadcasts of ‘Milestones Eastman School Publications by members 


THE GREAT GATE OF KIEV in the History of Music” heard over of the faculty include: “Answers to 
From “Pictures at an Exhibition” NBC Network each Saturday, 12:00- Some Vocal Questions,” T. Austin-Ball; 

By M. Moussorgsky 12:30 P.M., E.S.T. “Method ot Organ Playing,” Harold 

: Gleason; “Examples of Counterpoint, 

Arr. by Bruno Reibold RCA Victor has released eleven composi- Gustave Soderlund; “Handbook of Con- 

Brilliant © Colorful © Dignified tions by American Composers recorded ducting,” Karl Van Hoesen; ‘Modern 
Set A—$4.50 Set B—$6.00 Set C—$7.50 by the Eastman-Rochester Orchestra, Method for Double Bass,” Nelson Watson; 
Full Score included in each set Dr. Howard Hanson, Conductor. “Chorale Collections,” Elvera Wonderlich. 


For further information address: 


Stung Onchestra Arthur H. Larson, Secretary-Registrar 


ADAGIO FAVORITO EASTMAN SCHOOL OF MUSIC 


Mozart-De Rubertis Rochester, New York 
Complete, including full score and piano, $1.25 
Extra string parts 20c 
































WALTZ 
From Serenade Suite, Op. 63 
Volkmann-Dasch 
Complete, including full score and piano, $1.25 JUILLIARD SCHOOL OF MUSIC 
Extra string parts 20c Ernest HutcHeson, President 


Band JUILLIARD SUMMER SCHOOL 


IF THOU BE NEAR 
Bach-Moehlmann 


(1941 National List, Class C) 
Full Band, with S 3.5 ' 
ull Band, with Score $5.50— July 7 to August 15, 1941 


without Score $3.00 
Symphonic Band, with Score $5.00— 
without Score $4.50 


PRELUDE AND FUGUE IN Bh MINOR Accredited music courses leading to diplomas, teacher’s 


(1941 sortie egg ll C) certificate, and Bachelor of Science and Master of Science 


; Full Band, with Score $3.50. 
Symphonic Band, with Score $5.00 and advanced students, repertoire classes, methods and 


materials, public school music, theory, composition, and 
musicology. Department for high school students. 


6; 0 C Special one-week Forum Courses in all phases of music 


Georce A. Wence, Director 





degrees. Instrumental and vocal instruction for beginning 























2 aS rr Schmutz .15 education. 
3052 The Flowers O’ the 

UE Gi cc kccccenes Roberton .15 Catalog on request 
3053 In Pride of May (S.S.A.)......Miller .12 
3057 A Merry Madrigal 

CRIED cacnveccsescesexe Read .15 
3058 Bird in My Bower (SS.A.)....Peele .15 120 Claremont Avenue Room 124 New York, N. Y. 
4057 Josh’a Fit de oats ob 

Jericho (T.T.B.B.).. ..Enders .15 
4051 Who’s That T apping at 

My Door (T.T.B.B.).........James .15 
4013 Out in the Fields 

ues 8 6 ee Protheroe .15 
1045 Life’s A Dream bey 

Dreaming (S.A.T.B.).. .-Hollins .15 


1027 A Psalm of Life (S. A.T.B.)...Peele 15 


oe PERE PU Strona Saar 2 Write me about that position you want 
SEND FOR OUR NEW REGISTRATION FORMS 


05 Alma Mater (S.A.T.B.).. . .Custance 15 


ow 
Send for Scores on, approval IS YOUR FILE UP TO DATE? 
Your Dealer or Keep In Touch With Us. 
H. T. FirzSimons Co. C. E. Lutton, Mgr. 64 E. Jackson Blvd., Chicago, Ill. 
23 E. Jackson Blvd. Chicago, I! CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY, Music Dept. 
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State, District and Regwonal News 





Department of Music, New Jersey 
Education Association 


HE Department of Music of the 
| New Jersey Education Association 

will act as host to the Eastern Music 
Educators Conference when it convenes 
in Atlantic City, May 2-7, in conjunction 
with the National School Music Festival 
(Region 4). This procedure in itself is 
unusual, for generally the city housing 
the conference acts as host. However, 
due to the fact that the city will be 
handling arrangements for a number of 
conventions, the Department of Music 
felt it its privilege to assume this 
responsibility. The Department has 
planned two days of interesting events 
for May 3 and 4—the opening days 
of the meetings. 

“Music Serves Democracy in Amer- 
ica” will be the theme of the All-State 
Elementary Schools Music Pageant to be 
held in the ballroom of Convention Hall 
on Saturday afternoon. Doris E. Mooney, 
elementary music supervisor of Mont- 
clair is the general chairman and co- 
jrdinator. The script for the pageant— 
a spectacle of melody, rhythm, harmony, 
color and dance—was written by Effie 
K. Britton, a teacher in the Mount Heb- 
ron School, Montclair. The narration 
and episodes depict the way in which 
music serves democracy in the various 
walks of life. Each episode is a complete 
unit, being sung, enacted, danced and 
costumed by elementary school children 
selected from all parts of the state. 

The All-State High School Orchestra 
and Chorus, under the able direction of 
Cc. Paul Herfurth and Carol M. Pitts, 
respectively, will not only entertain the 
Conference, but will also have the op- 
portunity of ushering in Music Week. 
Osbourne McConathy will be the guest 
conductor. The two groups will also 
broadcast on the “Music and Amorican 
Youth” program Sunday morning. Fred- 
erick A. Bove is orchestra manager. 
Much credit is due the music educators 
of the state who are giving so gener- 
ously of their time and effort in order 
‘that the students comprising these 
groups may have this valuable experi- 
ence. Some three thousand elementary, 
rural, junior and senior high school 
students will participate in the pageant 
and concert. 

New Jersey will receive her guests 
at a reception by the Department of 


Music at the Hotel Traymore, Sunday 
evening. Among the interesting inno- 
vations will be an introduction commit- 
tee of one hundred New Jersey hosts, 
who will be in evidence at every elevator 
and every door to meet each person as 
he arrives. The members of this com- 
mittee will present the guests to the 
receiving line and will introduce them 
to other guests. All who attend the con- 
ference should plan to be present at the 
reception, where everyone must neces- 
sarily meet everyone else. The evening 
will close with an enthusiastic lobby 
sing. Mabel E. Bray is chairman of 
the New Jersey Eastern Conference 
Committee. 

Over three hundred people are work- 
ing on the local associate membership 
campaign. Nearly as many more are 
seriously rehearsing the pageant and 
the All-State Orchestra and Chorus. 

When you attend the conference in 
Atlantic City, be assured that the door 
is open wide, and that the Department 
of Music of the New Jersey Education 
Association extends the right hand of 
fellowship and heartily welcomes you. 
—K. Elizabeth Ingalls, President. 


West Virginia Music Educators 
Association 


4 The Executive Committee of the West 
Virginia Music Educators Association 
met in Parkersburg January 18 to dis- 
cuss plans of the organization for the 
year. Members present were Leonard 
Withers, Christine Johnson, Gem Huff- 
man, Claren Peoples, Virginia Brand, 
Odessa Bennett and Evelyn C. Brown. 

Virginia Brand, chorus’ chairman, 
asked that any high school choral di- 
rectors who have not received West 
Virginia High School Chorus informa- 
tion, write to her. Her address is Tri- 
delphia High School, Wheeling.—Evelyn 
C. Brown, Secretary. 


Missouri Music Educators Association 


4 At the February 2 meeting of the Ex- 
ecutive Board of the Missouri Music 
Educators Association in Jefferson City, 
it was decided that the 1941 clinic would 
be held in Sedalia, dates to be an- 
nounced later. Many plans for the clinic 
sessions were made. Everything pointed 
to a very successful year to come.— 
Annie Louise Huggins, Secretary. 


Colorado Music Educators Association, 
Instrumental Division 


4 At the eighth annual meeting of the 
Colorado Instrumental Directors Asso- 
ciation, a division of the Colorado Music 
Educators Association, the new officers 
appointed to serve for the forthcoming 
fiscal year (beginning June 30) were: 
President—Raymon H. Hunt, Denver; 
Vice-President—Earl Hornish, Holyoke; 
Secretary - Treasurer — Herbert K. 
Walther, Denver; Board Members—C. 
W. Kirk, Kit Carson; Hugh E. McMillen, 
Boulder; Rei Christopher, Pueblo; Verne 
Tingle, Alamosa. 

Competition - festivals scheduled for 
Colorado are as follows: Sterling, April 
21-22, R. L. Knowles, chairman; Pueblo, 
April 23-25, Rei Christopher, chairman; 
Monte Vista, April 26, Carl Brumfield, 
chairman; Cheyenne Wells, April 28-29, 
A. R. Schwarz, chairman; Boulder, April 
29-May 3, G. Derwood Baker, chairman. 
Instrumental music judges will be W. H. 
Hyslop, August Molzer, J. DeForest 
Cline, Clate Chenette and Alvin R. Ed- 
gar; the vocal critic will be Noble Cain. 

The Association works closely with 
the Colorado Association of School Ad- 
ministrators. In this connection it is 
interesting to note that four of the 
competition - festival chairmen named 
above are superintendents. These men 
are, of course, assisted by their music 
supervisors, who serve as music chair- 
men. 


Arizona School Music Educators 
Association 


4 The Phoenix District of the Arizona 
Music Educators Association, in conjunc- 
tion with the Arizona State Teachers 
College, will sponsor a music festival 
April 26 in Tempe, with schools from 
fourteen towns invited to participate. 
The program will be in the nature of a 
clinic and presentation of an All-Dis- 
trict Chorus, BPand and Orchestra. 
George C. Wilson will direct the band 
and orchestra; and Hartley Snyder, the 
chorus. Both’ men are on the staff of 
the University of Arizona School of 
Music. 

Phoenix District officers are: Presi- 
dent—Robert B. Lyon, Tempe; Vice- 
President—Lynn Fitzgerald, Tempe; Sec- 
retary-Treasurer—David Murdock, Glen- 
dale. Mr. Lyon is festival chairman. 





EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE OF MISSOURI MUSIC EDUCATORS ASSOCIATION 
Around the table, from left to right: B. E. Rice, Vice-President (Vocal Division) Carl Junction; Ralph H. Locke, Triplett; Elford Horn, Princeton; 





Dean E. Douglass, State Supervisor of Fine a City; A. W. Bleckschmidt, Vice-President (Orchestra Division) Normandy High School, 
St. Louis County; J. T. Alexander, President, Sedalia; Annie Louise Huggins, Secretary-Treasurer, Flat River; Rogers Whitmore, Director of Music, 
Missouri University, Columbia; Stanley Shaw, Vice-President (Band Division) Jefferson City; Agnes Brown, Representative, County Rural School 
Music Sup., Sturgeon; LeRoy F. Mason, Jackson. Members absent: J. M. Dillinger, Hannibal; George Keenan, Westport High School, Kansas City. 
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PRESSER’S Recent Publications Cover a 


Variety of School Music Activities . 





For Concert Band 
MARCH CARILLON 


By HOWARD HANSON 
Arranged by Erik W. G. Leidzén 


This brilliant number by an eminent American musician, in 
an arrangement by a top-ranking bandsman, is deserving of 
a featured spot on the best concert programs. Written in 
“Tempo alla Marcia” it features a maestoso style which is 
effectively accentuated by a simulated carillon effect. Orig- 
inally introduced with great success, over a nation-wide hook- 
up, by The National High School Band at Interlochen, under 
the baton of Dr. Hanson, ‘‘March Carillon” is excellent for all 
bands capable of rendering music of medium difficulty. 


Symphonic Band—$3.00 Standard Band—$2.00 
Conductor—30c Parts—15c Each 














For Woodwind Quintet 
BOURREE 


From the Overture No. 3 in D Major 
By J. S. BACH 
Arranged by Preston Ware Orem for 
FLUTE, OBOE, B-FLAT CLARINET, HORN IN F, and BASSOON 
Original scoring for this portion of a Bach overture calls for a com- 
paratively small group of instruments and therefore this special 
adaptation for woodwind quintet is definitely appropriate. Splendid 


for proficient quintets but equally fine for groups of moderate ability 
since extreme ranges have been avoided. (Cat. No. 27049) 


Score, 30c Parts, 15c Each 





Complete with Score, 75c 


For Violin Quartet 
SCHERZINO 


By MARY STRANGE 
Edited by Maurice Freedman 


This clever little quartet in 6/8 time has, as its title suggests, a 
lively style and well marked rhythm. A sportive style is further 
emphasized by the alternating usage of staccato and legato playing 
in the numerous running passages. All parts are equally interesting 
rhythmically and melodically but only the Ist and 2nd violins leave 
the first position for an occasional use of the third position. A 
splendid new number of medium difficulty. 


Price, $1.00 








For Young Thespians 


THE MAGIC FEATHER 
OF MOTHER GOOSE 


An Operetta for Children 
Book and Lyrics by Juanita Austin 
Music by HENRY S. SAWYER 


Here is a clever, tuneful operetta for little children that re- 
veals familiar tales in a new and colorful version. Even the 
entrance of Mother Goose and her famous nursery book char- 
acters is unique. The historical value of the text makes this 
operetta valuable to grade school groups for correlation with 
the study of history. The melodies are so musical that the 
children will have no difficulty in learning to sing them, and 
all of the songs and choruses have due regard for the lim- 
ited voice range of children of this age. Besides Mother 
Goose there are eight leading parts. Any number of children 
within reason may be included in the chorus. Time, about 45 
minutes. 





Vocal Score, 75 cents 
(Includes complete directions for performance) 











For the Repertoire of School Choral Organizations 





ACCEPT OUR THANKS— 
Theme from “Finlandia” 


By Jean Sibelius (S.A.B.) (21439) Price, 10 cents 
An effective and easy arrangement by William Hodson. Ap- 
propriate on any program and especially suitable for Thanks- 


giving. 
IN PASTURES GREEN 


By Allene K. Bixby (S.A.B.) (21442) 
an easy sacred chorus with baritone solo, suitable for volunteer 
choir. 


JESUS, JEWEL OF MY FAITH 
By J. S. Bach (S.A.B.) (21443) Price, 10 cents 


Written within a comfortable range for all voices, this new ar- 
rangement sacrifices none of the solid harmonies so character- 
istic of Bach. Arranged by Alexander Aslonoff. 


GOD OF OUR NATION 
By Geo. L. Lindsay (S.A.T.B.) (21451) Price, 12 cents 


Uttering the prayer that is in the hearts of all Americans, this 
number may be effectively used on Memorial and Armistice 
Day programs. 





Price, 15 cents | 


| 
| 
| 
} 
| 
| 





THE SKATERS 
By Emile Waldteufel (S.S.A.) (21436) 


A skilful arrangement of the “Skaters Waltz” with all voices 
singing in a medium range. In this number the piano accom- 
panist shares the honors with the chorus. Arranged by 
Nicholas Douty. 


Price, 25 cents 


GOD BLESS AMERICA—National Hymn 
By James Francis Cooke (S.A.T.B.) (21454) Price, 8 cents 
Originally written in 1903 by Dr. Cooke, this national hymn 
is worthy of a place on sacred and secular programs. Its easy 
range, stirring thought, and martial rhythm make it appro- 
priate on patriotic programs and for use as a processional. 


INVITATION TO THE DANCE 
By Carl Maria von Weber (S.A.T.B.) (21433) Price, 25 cents 


This number may be featured on the concert program by high 
schools having a capable soprano and tenor soloist. The piano 
accompaniment is a vital part of the effectiveness of this 
chorus. Arranged by Nicholas Douty. 








CHORAL DIRECTORS are invited 
to send for a FREE COPY of our 
NEW Thematic catalog SAMPLES 
OF 3-PART CHORUSES (S.A.B.) 
containing excerpts of recent and 
established successes for school sing- 
ers and choirs of young people. 


A ||| & 
w 





1712 Chestnut Street, 


THEODORE PRESSER CO. 


Everything in Music Publications 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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Again! 


IT’S FILLMORE'’S 


with the finest 


NEW NUMBERS 


BAND 


All supervisors and directors of 
High School and better bands 
should send for the free copy of 
conductor part of “Tiberius.” 


TIBERIUS 
(Romantic) 
OVERTURE 
By Herbert L. Clarke 


Full Band, $4.50; Sym. Band, $6.00; 
Extra Band parts, each 30c 


WILD FLOWERS 
CAPRICE MELODIC 
By M. S. Rocereto 
A swell caprice for your next 
concert band program. You can’t 
miss! It’s good! 
Full Band, $2.00; Sym. Band, $3.50 
Extra Band parts, each 20c 


LITTLE CHAMP 
MARCH 
By Ted Mesang 
Bands handling marches like Mili- 
tary Escort, Queen City, Symbol 
of Honor, etc., will want “Little 
Champ.” A real champ of the 


light weights. 
Full Band, 75c 


TORCH OF LIBERTY 
MARCH 
By John N. Klohr 


A good marching march of medium 
grade. 


Full Band, 75c 

















SOLOS 


with Piano Accompaniment 


THE EVERGLADES 
POLKA CAPRICE 
By Earl D. Irons 


Solo for Cornet or Baritone 
(Treble) 
Price, Solo and Piano,.............. .85 


GAY CABALLERO 
By August H. Schaefer 


Solo for Tuba, Baritone (Bass or 
Treble) Bh Saxophones and Bass 
Clarinet. 


Price, Solo and Piano.............. .90 


CONCERT WALTZ 
IN C MINOR 
With Variations 
By George Polce 


Solo for Baritone (Bass or Treble) 
and Cornet 
Price, Solo and Piano.............. Py 

















FILLMORE iouse 


528 ELM ST. 


CINCINNATI, OHIO 
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Ohio Music Education Association 


4 At the annual spring meeting of the 
Board of Representatives of the Ohio 
Music Education Association, February 
23, in Cleveland, various business was 
transacted and plans made for the third 
annual meeting and music clinic of the 
O.M.E.A. to be held in Columbus in con- 
nection with the Ohio Education As- 
sociation mid-year meeting. The Fort 
Hayes Hotel and the Hotel Chittenden 
will be headquarters for the O.M.E.A. 
conference. George Hardesty of Ohio 
State University will be in charge of 
arrangements and the following com- 
mittee has been selected to assist him: 
Henrietta Keizer, Columbus (high school 
chorus); Milton C. Parman, London 
(high school bands); Mary Tolbert, Co- 
lumbus (junior chorus); Mabel Meisner, 
Columbus (elementary chorus); and Lee 
Shackson, Westerville (local arrange- 
ments). 

Cloea Thomas was appointed as the 
O.M.E.A. representative to serve on the 
new Policies Commission on Elementary 
Education of the O.E.A. 

The state finals for high school chorus 
and orchestra are to be held April 18 
and 19 at Ohio State University, Co- 
lumbus. Eugene J. Weigel is chairman 
of the events. The deadline for entries 
is one week before Friday, April 18. 
The state finals for high school solo and 
ensemble competition will be held May 
1 and 2 in Columbus. Mr. Weigel is also 
chairman of these events. The deadline 
for entries is one week before Thurs- 
day, May 1. 


New England Music Festival Association 


4 The New England band, orchestra and 
choral concert festival, preliminary 
news of which was given in previous 
Journals, took place March 12-15. The 
New England Music Festival will be 
held May 23-24 in Auburn-Lewiston, 
Maine. Other important New England 
events include the Vermont Music Fes- 
tival, to be held at Burlington, May 8- 
10; the New Hampshire Music Festival, 
May 8-10; and the Western Maine Mu- 
sic Festival at Portland, May 17. 

The all-member meeting of the As- 
sociation is scheduled for June 14 at 


. 


the Hotel Brunswick, Boston. It will 
be a luncheon meeting. 

Officers of the Association, reélected 
for the 1941-42 period at the January 11 
meeting: President—Howard T. Pierce 
New London, Conn.; Vice-President—J. 
Edwin Conley, Central falls, R. L. 


Comptroller — Adrian Holmes, Burling- 
ton, Vt.; Executive Secretary-Treasurer 
John E. C. Merker, Newport, R. I 


State representatives include the fol- 
lowing: Connecticut—Leon R. Corliss, 
Naugatuck; Rhode Island—Paul Wig- 
gin, Providence: Massachusetts—Enos 
Held, Concord: Vermont—A. D. Seaver, 
Middlebury; New Hampshire — Herbert 
Fisher, Manchester; Maine Ermanno 
Comparetti, Waterville. 


Department of Music, Delaware State 

Education Association 
4Plans for spring events to be spon- 
sored by the Department of Music were 
outlined at a recent meeting of the 
officers and Board of Directors. The 
first event, to be held April 19 at the 
University of Delaware under the chair- 
manship of Anthony Loudis, will be 
either an all-state chorus (with each 
choral teacher bringing a balanced group 
to participate), or a choral clinic on 
the high school level. Since this will 
be the first activity of the kind in Dela- 
ware, it is anticipated with a good deal 
of interest. 

All the school bands in the state will 
take part in the band festival to be held 
April 25 in Wilmington. The committee 
responsible for the festival are: Walter 
L. Mitchel:., Wilmington (chairman); 
yeorge Peck, Laurel; Richard MacFad- 
din, Felton; Harley Hastings, Wyoming; 
and John MacFaddin, Dover. 

The Delawxre All-State Band under 
the direction of Wilbert T. Hitchner 
will appear on tne program of the East- 
ern Music Educators Conference to be 
held in Atlantic City, New Jersey, May 
2-7. 

Plans have already been made for the 
members of the All-State Band and 
(tentatively) the All-State Chorus to 
be presented on a general session pro- 
gram of the Delaware State Education 
Association meeting in November.—El- 
eanor E. Henshaw, President. 





OFFICERS OF THE NEW YORK STATE SCHOOL MUSIC ASSOCIATION 


Seated, left to right: Leonard Stine, Kingston, 


Vice-President (Vocal Division); Arthur R. 


Goranson, Jamestown, President; E. L. Freeman, Syracuse, Chairman of Classification Committee 

and member of Executive Committee. Standing, left to right, John C. Fraser, Seneca Falls, Past 

President; Paul M. King, Snyder, Vice-President (Orchestra Division) ; Frederic Fay Swift, Ilion, 

Secretary-Treasurer; Jesse Lillywhite, Southampton, Vice-President (Band Division). The picture 
: was taken at a recent meeting held in the Secretary’s office in Ilion. 
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Pennsylvania School Music Association 
4The annual Chorus Festival of the 
Pp. S. M. A. was marked by a splendidly 
performed concert by the All-State 
Chorus under the direction of Luther 
Goodhart of New York University, an 
interesting clinic headed by Clyde Deng- 
lier of Upper Darby and Richard W. 
Grant of State College, and a business 
neeting at which were taken the initial 
steps toward widening the field of use- 
fulness of the Association. 

A new constitution, drafted by C. P. 
Huntington, Harry A. Canfield, Fred A. 
Ringrose and Ronald Teare is nearly 
completed and will be presented to the 
Association for action at the May meet- 
ng in Lock Haven. This new document 
senviiien for considerable addition to 
the activities of the organization, as 
well as retaining all of the features of 
the present program. 

A proposal of Irving Cheyette, pres- 
ident of the music section of the Penn- 
svlvania State Education Association, 
that P. S. M. A. become the music 
section of the P. S. E. A., was approved 
and_will be submitted to the executive 
council for early consideration and ac- 
tion. 

The All-State Orchestra will be re- 
assembled under the direction of Law- 
rence C. Stitt to present a program on 
May 7 before the Eastern Conference 
at Atlantic City. The organization of 
this group will be in charge of Allan V. 
Nern of Lower Merion. 

Seven district band festivals will be 
held during the month of March, under 
the batons of such noted bandsmen as 
Walter Beeler, George S. Howard, Rich- 
ard Franko Goldman, and William D. 
Revelli, with important clinics sched- 
uled at each of the festivals. The All- 
State Band Festival will be held May 
15-17 at Lock Haven, with Garth Kleck- 
ner as host. 

Officers of the Pennsylvania School 
Music Association for 1940-1941 are: 
President—James W. Dunlop, Empori- 
um: Vice-President — David Rees, 
Sharon; Secretary-Treasurer — Harold 
Buchheit, Emporium; Editor, P. S. M. A. 
News—Paul B. Mechlin, Indiana. The 
Executive Committee consists of the 
above officers Harry A. Canfield, imme- 
diate past president, and the eight fol- 
lowing district presidents: H. Lynn 
Rice, Albion (Northwestern District): 
A. E. McCormick, Ambridge (Midwest- 
ern); Fred A. Ringrose, Latrobe (South- 
western); Morris O’Neill, Kane (Cen- 
tral); Leslie Saunders, Lebanon, 
(Southern); Allan V. Nern (Southeast- 
ern); John G. Loos, West Lawn (East- 
ern); Clement Weidinmyer, East 
Stroudsburg (Northeastern). — Paul B. 
Mechlin. 


Southwestern Idaho Music Educators 
Association 


4 At the dinner meeting of the South- 
Western Idaho M.E.A. in Nampa on 
February 15, plans were discussed for 
the spring music festival to be held 
April 25-26 in Emmett. 

A musical program was presented at 
the meeting by the Nampa Junior High 
School Boys’ Chorus under the direction 
of Edison Fowler.—Phyllis Smith, Sec- 
retary. 


Ohio Valley Music Educators Association 


4The Association participated in the 
school music clinic held at Lisbon, Ohio, 
February 28-March 1, under the aus- 
pices of the Eastern District, Ohio Mu- 
sic Educators Association. 

At the March 19 meeting of the Ohio 
Valley Music Educators Association in 
Wheeling, A. Stephen Miescer and 
Handel Wadsworth discussed plans for 
the Fourth Annual Music Camp to be 
held June 15 to 29 at Oglebay Park, 
Wheeling, West Virginia. Mr. Miescer 
will be director of band and orchestra 
activities, Mr. Wadsworth of vocal, and 
Thomas Craig will have charge of rec- 
reational activities. The vocal activities 
at the camp will be directed along the 
line of light opera production, with 
courses in stage design and construc- 
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AMERICAN MUSIC 





ee og reer ee ~~. Self... Rok 2 Seer 15 
2075 Our Heritage (Piano or Orch. Acc.)...... i eee eRe seeee 15 
2219 God Save the People.................... Ralph Baldwin. pennants JL. ere .20 
1688 Be the Best of Whatever You Are....... . B. Wells.. (eveeiceisessackeveseveces 15 
2180 A Merry Roundelay (Op. flute Obbl.)... ‘Edith OS 0 ere 15 
Soe: | ee - Fes 1 2 ee err 12 

ee eee George Chadwick.....8.A.T.B........csecseees 60 


(A short Cantata by an outstanding American com poser) 




















These choruses have just 
MELODIES BY STEPHEN C. FOSTER coine from the press ! 
2239 Beautiful Dreamer.................... i, eee .4 ) |: See 10 
2240 Beautiful Dreamer.................... TVGRATAB. 0000 scccces OT aes 10 
ee TTT ee, «ere Oa 
2242 Beautiful Dreamer.................... | er 3. ee 10 
yee rr ere Wallis.. wee.) US 12 
2243 I Dream of Jeanie................0200 es «Ce 10 
2244 I Dream of Jeanie..................... bccn ona’ | * =e .10 
2245 There’s a Land of Bliss................ Treharne........000. 8.A.T.B .12 
2246 Come Where My Love Lies Dreaming...Treharne............ ial asa pinsate 10 
2247 Beautiful Child of Song............... veRGTNe.........00. J. ) ae 10 
2248 There Are Plenty of Fish i in the Sea SS Sees | ll ae .10 
2249 Ring, Ring de Banjo.................. Marlowe............ .— } |) See 10 
AMERICAN NEGRO — INDIAN — and 
MOUNTAIN SONGS 
1663 Nobody Knows the Trouble I See....... pT SEO CET oe cf ° eee 10 
2182 Down in the Valley..................+.. Kentucky Mt........ iis eked anes 15 
2230 I Wonder When I Shali Be Married.. a De iniaces DR ciicckincvessiunees 15 
1549 Whoopee Ti Yi Yo....... 2.606650 5 cee 5 COWBOY. 20000202000 eMecorecssescccceccces .20 
2213 Joshua fit de Battle ob Jerico.. oo Melody... Junior Mxd. or BoysGlee. .15 
2: - SEleee esis ree frre , 3 2 REP E eer na .12 
ee Tre RS (MA CE avencteeens 80 
* PATRIOTIC CHORUSES 
SF ee Rte Fy on oc ccc cccccnceccs ore S.A. 12 
2071 A Song of Thanksgiving............... ree , 12 
i) rrr eee Se Ss. 15 
1339 Hail, Thou Great Song of Peace... ..Densmore.. yee .20 
GBD Glorious FOPOUG?, .....6cccccccvccccces Rachmaninof... | 15 
SETS BR Oh Bodkin sc ccccsacccss SERS: 8. .20 











BOSTON MUSIC COMPANY 


116 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 
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tion, costuming, lighting, makeup, etc., 
given. Three light operas will be staged 
at Oglebay Park during the summer. It 
is anticipated that the enrollment for 
last year’s camp—well over one hun- 
dred—will be exceeded this summer.— 
Edwin M. Steckel, Secretary. 


Rhode Island Music Educators 
Association 


4 Professor B. W. Bergethon, director 
of music activities at the University of 
New Hampshire, conducted an interest- 
ing clinic and demonstration with an 
All-State Orchestra at the February 4 
meeting of the Rhode Island Music 
Educators Association at the Biltmore 
Hotel, Providence. Following the clinic, 
a symposium on the subject “What Can 
We Do to Help Our School Orchestras?” 
was led by Professor Bergethon, with 
Anna L. McInerney as moderator. Mem- 





bers of the panel and the levels which 
they represented were: Virginia B. An- 
derson (elementary school level), Harry 
Markowitz (junior high school level), 
Roger Greene (senior high school level), 
Lee C. McCauley (college level), and 
E. Appleton (the layman’s point of 
view). 

March 29 was announced as the date 
for the All-State orchestra and choral 
program to be given in Hope High 
School, Providence, at 8:15 P.M. Walter 
H. Butterfield, director of music in 
Providence, will conduct the All-State 
Chorus, and George S. Chase, director of 
music in West Warwick, will conduct 
the All-State Orchestra. 

The next meeting of the Rhode Island 
M.E.A. is scheduled for April 1 at the 
Biltmore Hotel, when Marie Bergen 
Kraft will give a demonstration and 
lecture on “Musical Elements in Choral 
Verse Speaking.”—Gertrude P. Caulfield, 
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Jho PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE COLLEGE 


Institute of 
Music Education 


SUMMER SESSION 


Graduate and _ undergraduate 
courses in music and music edu- 
cation leading to advanced and 
baccalaureate degrees, and to 
certification. Band, Orchestra, 
and Chorus School under the 
supervision of George Sallade 
Howard. 


Combine study with recreation 
in a pleasing, picturesque, 
healthful environment. Ideal 
living conditions: moderate ex- 
penses. 





SIX WEEKS For 


June 30 special 
to folder 


August 8 address: 











Director of Summer Sessions 
Room 111 Burrowes Building 


The PENNSYLVANIA 
STATE 
COLLEGE 


State College, 
Pennsylvania 


MIVMINII III I II-III ID III I IIIIIII II 





: OR D —————— 


FOLK SONGS OF AMERICA 


By R. E. Hildreth 
Includes: Old Folks at Home, When Johnny 
Comes Marching Home, Aura Lee, Old Oaken 
Bucket, Listen to the Mocking Bird, The Quilt- 
ing Party, Wait for the Wagon, My Old 
Kentucky Home. 
“Never old—good for any year” 


- CLASS C 


CHORUS (SA or SAB)..........:0seeeeeees $0.15 
PUREED sd cccecuspacesseusdeneerssseccesoonsot 3.00 
Conductor’s Score for Band............. 2.00 
ORCHESTRA 
* Small and Piano (17 parts)............ 1.50 
* Full and Piano (24 parts).............- 2.15 


*Includes Obligato Strings, Saxophones, 
Trombones in both clefs. 

—— All arrangements are in same key <= 

FREE Sample 1st Violin or Solo Cornet Parts 


WALTER JACOBS, Inc. *wass" 
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California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Central District 


4 Mabel Spizzy Anderson of Reedley 
High School and Junior College was 
general chairman of the March 15 clinic 
held by the Central District at Reedley. 
Special emphasis at the clinic was given 
to church music—the purpose being to 
establish closer coédperation between 
church, community and school. 

Chairman of the instrumental clinic 
was Elwyn Schwartz, who, together 
with students from Kingsburg, demon- 
strated the methods used in teaching 
percussion instruments. Edith Maxon 
was in charge of the vocal clinic, at 
which Eleanor Anderson gave a demon- 
stration with second grade _ students 
from Kingsburg on “The Procedure of 
Observation Song to Study Song and 
teading Song.” After luncheon at Reed- 
ley Junior College, Glenn Woods, presi- 
dent of the California-Western Music 
Educators Conference, discussed the 
forthcoming meeting at San Jose, April 
6-10, and Elwyn Schwartz outlined pro- 
gram events for Region Five Competi- 
tion-Festival to be held May 8-10 in 
Fresno. (Mr. Schwartz is chairman of 
Region Five, National School Music 
Competition - Festivals.) Charles R. 
Chaney, principal of Sanger High School, 
then spoke on “The Principal Elements 
One Should Develop in the Presentation 
of High School Operettas.” 

The afternoon session of the clinic 
was given over to a discussion of “The 
Development of Church Music” (a) 
through the junior choir and church 
festivals (demonstration by C. G. Klas- 
sen, Campbell), and (b) through the 
senior choir and congregation participa- 
tion (demonstration by Harry Kohler, 
Fresno). Mr. Klassen used grammar 
school students from Reedley as a dem- 
onstration unit, while the audience 
served as a demonstration group for 
Mr. Kohler’s session on the senior choir. 
Lauris Jones was chairman of this pro- 
gram. 


California-Western Music Educators 
Conference, Northern District 


4 The Northern District of the Califor- 
nia-Western Music Educators Conference 
held its second meeting of the year on 
March 15 in Sacramento. The program 
consisted of choral and instrumental 
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demonstrations, followed by discussions 
of technical problems by a group of 
directors. During the dinner which fol- 
luwed the meeting, music was furnished 
by a gifted young violinist who had 
received his entire training under Ralph 
Van Courtright of Marysville. 

At the January meeting, John Coppin, 
Sacramento violinist, related many of 
his fascinating experiences while on 
tour with Stokowski’s Youth Orchestra 
in South America. Glenn Woods, presi- 
dent of the California-Western Confer- 
ence, Norman Pillsbury, secretary of 
the Conference, and Karl Cooperrider, 
manager of the Conference Chorus spoke 
on the forthcoming biennial meeting to 
be held April 6-9 at San Jose. 

Officers of the Northern District, C-W. 
M.E.C., include the following: President 
—Ivine Shields, Sacramento; Vice-Presi- 
dent—Forrest Baird, Marysville; Secre- 
tary—Elva Boden, Sacramento. Execu- 
tive Committee—Ralph Van Courtright, 
Marysville; Ruth Phillips and David 
Burnam, Sacramento; Eugene Stoddard 
and Elizabeth Towle, Woodland. 


California School Band, Orchestra and 
Chorus Association, Central District 


4 The third annual festival of the Cali- 
fornia School Band, Orchestra and Cho- 
rus Association, Central District, is 
scheduled for April 18-19 in Selma. 
An anticipated 2,500 music students will 
participate in the events. Arthur C. 
Nord of Selma is the Central District 
president, and Carl Minor of Corcoran 
is secretary-treasurer. 


Texas Music Educators Association 


ALyle Skinner, director of the Waco 
Senior High School Band, was elected 
president of the Texas Music Educators 
Association by popular acclamation at 
the annual meeting in Waco, February 
13-15, and Charles S. Eskridge of Lub- 
bock was reélected secretary-treasurer. 
Weldon Covington, of Austin, was re- 
élected chairman of the band division; 
R. T. Bynum of Abilene as chairman 
of the orchestra division; and Paul M. 
Riley of Kingsville, as chairman of the 
vocal division. San Antonio was de- 
cided upon for the 1942 host city. 

A report was presented by F. C. Mc- 
Conneli, superintendent of Gladewater 
schools, on the project of the adminis- 
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REGION FIVE CLINIC SCENE 


Fresno State College (Fresno, Calif.) was host to the Clinic sponsored by Region Five, National 


School Band, Orchestra and Vocal Associations, in February. 
Fresno State College Band and Orchestra also par- 


from the High Schools of Central California. 


The band was composed of students 


ticipated in the Clinic program. 
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trators’ research committee of the Texas 
State Teachers Association. Since the 
committee is making a special study to 
acquaint administrators with the prob- 
lems of bands in the public schools, the 
Board of Directors voted to coédperate 
in supplying all possible information. 

Clinic sessions had a larger attend- 
ance than at any previous state meeting. 
Four hundred educators registered and 
nearly a thousand students participated. 
Band sessions were conducted by For- 
rest L. Buchtel, string orchestra demon- 
strations by Ralph Rush, the choral 
clinic by Noble Cain, the drum sessions 
by J. S. Rutan and the twirling clinic 
by Maynard Velier. 


Region Seven, National School Music 
Competition-Festivals 


4 Arkansas’ seventh and Region Seven's 
second annual band clinic met at Little 
Rock, January 22-25. Two bands—the 
Red and the Blue—were organized for 
the reading of the materials on the na- 
tional list. Meetings of the Arkansas 
State Band and Orchestra Association, 
Region Seven Board of Control, and a 
new department for college band direc- 
tors were held during the clinic. Many 
interesting demonstrations were given 
for the directors and students. A finale 
concert closed the program on Saturday 
evening, January 25. 

The attendance at the clinic was un- 
usually large. All six states in Region 
Seven, N.S.M.C.-F. were represented by 
band directors, and five of the six states 
were represented by students in the 
bands. High praise for the students 
was given by all the directors in at- 
tendance, many of the directors com- 
menting that the reading ability of the 
students and the instrumentation of the 
bands was the best they had ever seen. 

Officers selected for the Arkansas 
School Band and Orchestra Association 
for the forthcoming year are: President 
—Addison Wall, Fort Smith; First Vice- 
President—Thomas Cannon, Hope; Sec- 
ond Vice-President—cC. A. Hartley, 
Batesville; Secretary-Treasurer—L. E. 
Biles, Hot Springs. 

New officers for Region Seven are: 
Chairman—W. Hines Sims, Shreveport, 
La.; Vice-Chairman—Roy Martin, Green- 
wood, Miss.; Secretary-Treasurer—Roger 
Dollarhide, Grenada, Miss.; Coérdinator 
of Competition-Festivals — L. Bruce 
Jones, Little Rock, Ark.; Representa- 
tives to the National Board of Control— 
Roger Dollarhide, Grenada, Miss (Band); 
Addison Wall, Fort Smith, Ark. (Orches- 
tra); Hamil Cupero, New Orleans, La. 
(Vocal). 

The college band directors of Region 
Seven organized under the name of 
Region Seven College Music Conference, 
and elected the following officers: 
Chairman—George Barth, Southwestern 
Louisiana Institute, Lafayette; Vice- 
Chairman—M. Lippman, Hendrix Col- 
lege, Conway, Ark.; Secretary—Ralph 
Pottle, Southern Louisiana College, 
Hammond.—Jonathan Wolfe. 


Catholic Music Educators Association 
of the Chicago Area 


4The choral division of the Catholic 
Music Educators Association held its 
annual festival at the Immaculata High 
School, Chicago, on February 15. Eleven 
Chicago high schools were represented. 
Olaf Christiansen of Oberlin, Ohio, was 
critic. 

The annual spring music festival of 
the Association was presented at the 
Chicago Civic Opera House March 21 
and 23, with a girls’ chorus of 800 
voices, under the direction of David 
Nyvall, a 100-piece orchestra, of which 
Adam P. Lesinsky was guest conductor, 
and a band of 100 members. The Cath- 
olic high schools participating in the 
festival were St. Mary’s, Academy of 
Our Lady, St. Martin, Immaculata, 
Aquinas, Holy Family, Trinity, Loretto, 
St. Casimir, De La Salle, St. Rita, Leo, 
Mt. Carmel, Mercy, St. Scholastica, De 
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Your Band Is / Only As Good As 


The Music It Plays 


These modern arrangements of America's 
favorite songs are your assurance of 
champion performances ... Add new tone 
and brilliance to your group with these. . 


Best Sellers / 





NEW ISSUES 
The Greatest Of All Patriotic Songs 


“| HEAR AMERICA SINGING 
“DOWN ARGENTINA WAY 
“FERRY-BOAT SERENADE 

“MAYBE *RIO RITA 


Arranged by Paul Yoder Price 75c each 














AMERICA’S FINEST BAND MUSIC 








Arranged by PAUL YODER Arranged by ERIK W. G. LEIDZEN 
*Goofus *Yale Boola 
*Siboney *Over There 
* Josephine *Blaze Away 
*Tiger Rag *Cosmopolitan 


*Down The Field 


oan 
China Boy *Second Connecticut March 


Great Day *Franklin D, Roosevelt March 
My Reverie 
Deep Purple 
*Runnin' Wild Arranged by GEORGE F. BRIEGEL 
*Schnitzelbank Anchors Awetgh 
With Navy Victory March 
Pi - onto Merry Widow Waltz 
ee The Woman In The Shoe 
Over The Rainbow When I Grow 
Drums In My Heart Too Old To Dream 
*I'm An Old Cowhand Marching Along Together 
*Moonlight And Roses Man On The Flying Trapeze 
I Love You, California 
The Woodpecker Song Arranged by LEROY WALKER 
*Darktown Strutters' Ball Nobby Gobs 
*When It's Springtime *Song ve Love 


In The Rockies Wings Over America 


*Round The Marble Arch 
Arranged by WILLIAM SCHULZ 
*Ti-Pi-Tin Arranged by CESARE SODERO 


*Alice Blue Gown Wings On High 
*The Waltz You Saved For Me Eyes Of The Fleet 


Price 75¢ each *Also published for symphonic band $1.25 each 


THE BIG 3 MUSIC CORPORATION - 152 W. 52nd St., New York 


Comprising the catalogs of Robbins Music Corporation « Leo Feist, Inc. * Miller Music, Inc. 
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Please fill in and mail this coupon to receive your FREE copy just off 
the press. It is printed in four colors. It is larger, more interesting and 
better than any previous issue. One of our musician friends wrote us 
and stated that he was literally stunned by the magnitude and fas- 
cinating reader interest of this issue. We are sure that you, too, will 
enjoy reading it and will find it valuable for future reference. It con- 
tains news of the latest developments in KING, CLEVELAND, 
AMERICAN STANDARD and GLADIATOR instruments . . . 
New Instruments . . . New Models . . . Many illustrations and stories 
of successful Bands, Orchestras and Individual Players, many of them 
outstanding successes in the music world. It is yours for the asking. 
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5225 Superior Ave., Cleveland, Ohio 
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NOW READY! 


The latest choral compositions of 
the eminent Russian composer 


Alexandre Gretchaninoff 
“The Coolie Song” 


For Chorus of Men’s Voices, T.T.B.B. The words by Antonia Nash.......... 12 


“The Rainbow” 


Available for Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.B.) 
Women’s Voices (S.S.A.A.) 
Men's Voices (T.T.B.B.) 
The words by Fyodor Tyutchev, translated by Harry and Mildred Seitz and 
CE Bs CN cbc bee kaddecceeseeenbatenescbuaesweweds caed each .20 


“Ice Floes” 


Available for Chorus of Mixed Voices (S.A.T.B.B.) 
Women’s Voices (S.S.A.A.) 
Men’s Voices (T.T.B.B.) 
The words by Fyodor Tyutchev, translated by Harry and Mildred Seitz and 
ee ee ee. cca eedeeddedaeGebeded suds whennnsredionneseee each .15 
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Paul, Providence, St. Mel, St. Alphonsus, 
St. Michael, St. Philip, Fenwick, 
Lourdes, Nazareth, Siena. 

The instrumental solo contest spon- 
sored by the Association will be held 
May 10 and the orchestra and band 
contest, May 17.—Sister M. Matilde, 
Publicity Chairman. 


In-and-About the National Capital 


4An interesting, all-day program was 
arranged for the February 1 meeting 
in Baltimore of the In-and-About the 
National Capital Music Educators Club. 
After registration and greetings by 
President Frances J. Civis, John Denues 
gave an address on “Administrative 
Plans Covering the Carnegie Corpora- 
tion Grant to the Baltimore Public 
Schools.” Following this, demonstra- 
tions of instrumental class instruction 
were presented under the direction of 
Osmar P. Steinwald. Members then at- 
tended a Young People’s Concert by the 
Baltimore Symphony Orchestra. After 
luncheon, at the Hotel Longfellow, a 
musical program of violin solos by 
Julius Scheir of Baltimore City College, 
and an address on “Music Testing” by 
Albert G. Packard, director of aptitude 
testing of the Baltimore Department of 
Education, were heard. A business ses- 
sion closed the day. 

The March 22 meeting was at Salis- 
bury State Teachers College, Salisbury, 
Maryland, with the program in charge 
of Margaret H. Black. Events on the 
program were an address by J. D. Black- 
well, president of the college, on “The 
Function of Music in the Teachers Col- 
lege’; a demonstration of the sound 
mirror by Glenn Gildersleeve, and music 
by the Wicomico High School Boys’ 
Band, the Salisbury State Teachers Col- 
lege Chorus and String Ensemble. 


In-and-About Chicago 


4A large and representative group of 
music and art educators were in at- 
tendance at the February 1 luncheon 
meeting of the In-and-About Chicago 
Music Educators Club at the Chicago 
Art Institute. Dudley Crafts Watson, 
lecturer at the Art Institute, gave an 
illustrated talk on the subject, “A Cor- 
relation of Music and Painting.” Sam- 
uel Burkholder presented his a cappella 
choir from Senn High School, with solo- 
ists. 

Northwestern University School of 
Music, through the courtesy of Dean 
John W. Beattie, was host to the lunch- 
eon meeting of the club on March 8 at 
the recently dedicated Scott Hall. Clif- 
ton Burmeister, a graduate student, was 
in charge of the discussion on “The 
Place of Music in the National Emerg- 
ency.” A musical program was pre- 
sented by the University String Quartet. 

Officers who will serve for the com- 
ing year are: President—Margaret Pouk, 
Aurora; Vice-President Sten Halfvar- 
son, Aurora; Secretary—Lillian Schaefer, 
Chicago; Treasurer—Keith Broman, 
Three Oaks.—Walter Armbruster, re- 
tiring President. 





In-and-About the Quad Cities 


4 The In-and-About the Quad Cities 
Music Educators Club (Davenport, Iowa; 
Rock Island, Moline and East Moline, 
Illinois) held its first annual “guest 
night” February 12 at the Fort Arm- 
strong Hotel, Rock Island. School ad- 
ministrators and their wives were 
guests at the banquet and program, 
with a total attendance of 110. 

Professor Hernreid, formerly of 
Vienna, and now an instructor in St. 
Ambrose College, Davenport, spoke on 
methods of teaching music in Germany. 
Professor Hernreid is a close friend of 
the Viennese composer, Franz Lehar. 
He brought out the fact that because 
of the popularity of Lehar’s music, 
Lehar is accepted as an Aryan and his 
music has escaped the ban which has 
been placed upon the works of many 
European composers. 
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In-and-About Indianapolis School Music 
Club 


aThe annual out-of-town meeting of 
the In-and-About Indianapolis School 
Music Club took place Saturday, March 
§ at Indiana State Teachers College, 
Terre Haute, with officers and members 
of the Northern Indiana Band and Or- 
chestra Association, the Indiana State 
Choral Festival Association and the Col- 
lege Music Alumni Association, as 
guests. 

Ruth Hill of the College Music De- 
partment had charge of the choral clinic 
which was held in the morning. Groups 
from the Laboratory School, Scott Ju- 
nior High School and Wiley High School 
gave vocal demonstrations under the 
direction of Demeta Sankey, Paul Aush- 
erman and Miss Hill, respectively. 

Will H. Bryant, president of the club, 
presided at the luncheon. On the pro- 
gram were President Ralph N. Tirey of 
Indiana State Teachers College, who 
gave the welcoming address, and Clar- 
ence Pound, county superintendent of 
schools, who spoke on “Music in the 
Rural Community.” 

At the business meeting the Board 
of Directors announced the following 
new officers for the 1941-42 season: 
President—Paul Hamilton, Oaklandon; 
Vice-President—Thelma Sines, Logans- 
port; Secretary - Treasurer—Claude 
Palmer, Muncie. Following this, there 
was a second reading of the constitu- 
tion for the projected Indiana Music 
Educators Association. (The In-and- 
About Indianapolis School Music Club 
is serving as a clearinghouse for the 
developments leading to the establish- 
ment of the Indiana Music Educators 
Association. The plan was inaugurated 
at the December 7 meeting of the club, 
and at the February 1 meeting, the com- 
mittee representing the organized music 
educators groups of the state presented 
the — constitution for first read- 
ing. 


In-and-About the Tri-Cities 


4A panel discussion on “The Experi- 
ences and Benefits of Attending Music 
Educators Conferences,” led by Grace 
Van Dyke More, featured the February 
18 meeting of the In-and-About the Tri- 
Cities Music Educators Club (Greens- 
boro, High Point and Winston-Salem, 
N. C.) at the Sheraton Hotel, High 
Point. The High Point College Choir 
presented “Ballad for Americans,” under 
the direction of Vera Whitlock. 

The March 8 meeting of the club was 
a breakfast at the Hotel Charlotte dur- 
ing the Southern Conference for Music 
Education.—Carl G. N. Cronstedt, Sec- 
retary. 


In-and-About New York City Music 
Educators Club 


4The spring meeting of the In-and- 
About New York City Music Educators 
Club will be held April 5 at the famous 
old Brevoort Hotel. The program will 
include a lecture by Marshall Bartholo- 
mew on the subject “Music and Our 
South American Neighbors,” and an ad- 
dress on “American Unity Through Mu- 
sic’ by Glenn Gildersleeve. Ernest G. 
Hesser of New York University, chair- 
man of the club, will preside at the 
meeting. Election of officers and new 
members of the Advisory Committee is 
scheduled.—Harry R. Wilson, Secretary- 
Treasurer. 


In-and-About Wichita 


4Plans were discussed for a reception 
to be given for visitors attending the 
Southwestern Music Educators Confer- 
ence in Wichita, April 16-19, at the 
meeting of the In-and-About Wichita 
Music Educators Club at the Innes Tea 
Room on February 1. Ballots were cast 
and the following new officers elected 
for the 1941-42 season: President—Ar- 
thur Hestwood; Vice-President—Marie 
Coburn; Secretary—Margaret Cadwell; 
Treasurer — Mary Margaret Means.— 
Edith Maher, retiring President. 
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Choruses 


for Commencement 


S.A.T.B. 


Song of Courage....................Beethoven 
Onward, Ye Peoples!..................Sibelius 
God Who Made the Mountains..........Klemm 
DU es 
Forward We Marchl...................Edwards 
BE ng. 026s behavecens ecesnaneeeee 
Visions .......................-sjoberg-Reddick 
A Song For Peace.................+++++ Davis 


S.S.A. 


Forward We Marchl!......................-Davis 
Come Gentle Spring....................Haydn 
CE ec cewn nee send eieneeneee 
Visions .............++++e++++++-Oberg-Davis 


Onward, Ye Peoples!..................Sibelius 
S.A. 


Forward We Marchl!..................-Edwards 
T.T.B.B. 


Now Thank We All Our God..............Bach 
Largo (from Xerxes)....................-Handel 
Onward, Ye Peoples!..................Sibelius 
Alleluia: Amen ........................Gaines 
Forward We March!..................Edwards 
Er eT TT TT ST 








We cordially invite you 
to send for copies ON APPROVAL 
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17 West 46th Street New York 

















M.E.N.C. YEARBOOK ORDER 
VOLUME 30 (1939-1940) 


Ship to Amount Enclosed $_————____ 
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| ATTRIBUTE WHATEVER 
SUCCESS | MAY HAVE 
TO THE FACT THAT MY 


Buescher 
Js Sa Easy 





= HILL has won many honors 
with his music. He writes... “I attribute 
the success I've had or may have to the 
fact that my Buescher is so easy to play. 
| can reach both high and low notes with 
much ease and without sacrificing tone to 
do so. Everywhere | play | receive many 
compliments on what a fine horn | have. 
1 am indeed proud of my Buescher”. . . 
It's a fact when a musician tries a Buescher 
True Tone Instrument he knows at once 
that here is the instrument he's been look- 
ing for. Buescher's finer tone and greater 
ease of playing are attributes which will 
help you play better. See your dealer for 
a free trial. 





FREE MAGAZINE! 
Send Postal Card Today to... 


BUESCHER BAND INST. CO. 


DEPT. 301 ELKHART, INDIANA 





ER 
Buss. 
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Report of the College Music Committee 


WARREN D. ALLEN 
Head of the Music Department, Stanford University 





T THE CLOSE of the biennial meeting of 

the Music Educators National Con- 
ference in Los Angeles last April the 
Committee on College Music (General) 
submitted the two following recommenda- 
tions : 

That hereafter a general committee on 
music in the colleges should embrace liberal 
arts, junior and teachers colleges, with 
membership equally distributed among each 
of the Sectional Conferences; that the 
committee on junior colleges and teacher 
education retain their identity, but that 
means be set up for codrdinating them with 
liberal arts presentation. 

That the chairman, or one of the vice 
chairmen (for liberal arts, teacher educa- 
tion or junior colleges) shall be sent to the 
Sectional Conferences in alternate years, 
not only to meet with the Committee mem- 
bers in that section, but to meet with the 
members of the regional committees on 
music in the elementary and secondary 
schools, and to see at first hand what is 
being done, 

Members of the M.E.N.C. Committee 
representing privately-endowed Liberal 
Arts Colleges were as follows: Warren 
D. Allen of Stanford University (chair- 
man); Karl Eschmann of Denison Uni- 
versity; Harold Gleason of the Univer- 
sity of Rochester ; Ernest Hesser of New 
York University; Myron Schaeffer of 
Western Reserve University; Max 
Swarthout of the University of Southern 
California ; Harry Wilson of Columbia 
University. Members representing State 
Universities were: Louis Artau of the 
University of Oregon; Thomas Gorton of 
the University of Texas; Helen Hall of 
the University of Washington; Glen 
Haydon of the University of North Caro- 
lina; Mark Hindsley of the University of 
Illinois ; Archie Jones of the University 
of Texas (vice-chairman); David Mat- 
tern of the University of Michigan; 
Theodore Normann of the University of 
Missouri; Theodore Post of the Univer- 
sity of Nevada; Hartley Snyder of the 
University of Arizona; Stanley Teel of 
the University of Montana. 

In presenting the first recommendation, 
only one fault was found with our other- 
wise perfect committee—it was too per- 
fect. It was too homogeneous to be able 
to accomplish anything. It was impos- 
sible to start an argument. The nineteen 
members of this committee probably rep- 
resented nineteen different ways of pre- 
senting different musics to different stu- 
dents in different places. Most, if not all, 
of us live in an atmosphere of toleration, 
where experimentation is encouraged 
with only one aim: to get the best results 
with each individual student by encourag- 
ing initiative, yes, but by holding up the 
highest possible standards of art and 
scholarship. 
_ We need to mingle more with teachers 
in junior colleges and teachers’ colleges, 
because they labor under the restricting 

[EpiTor’s Note: For a long time it has 
been felt that there should be more effective 
synchronization of educational philosophy 
and objectives between the music depart- 
ments of the secondary schools and col- 
leges. Various committees, a = 
M.E.N.C. and other organizations, ave 
worked on this problem, but thus far with 
indifferent results. Because of its vital 
interest to all music educators, this dis- 
cussion of the report of the 1938-1940 
M.E.N.C. Committee on College and Uni- 
versity Music by Chairman Warren is pub- 
lished in the JOURNAL.] 


concepts of time and vocation. Teachers 
in teachers’ colleges sometimes feel that 
they cannot, or should not, enjoy or offer 
the broad curricula with which we are 
identified ; we, on the other hand, feel that 
breadth of culture and mastery of subject- 
matter are compatible, and sometimes 
more important than methods. The 
teacher in a junior college is torn between 
the two horns of the time dilemma: is the 
two-year course an end in itself, or is it 
mere preparation for the A.B. and gradu- 
ate work? 

Teachers in various types of colleges 
need to be thrown together in committees, 
not kept apart. As long as we are kept 
apart, our criticisms and suggestions will 
continue to be ineffective. All colleges 
and universities have to train teachers, and 
the improvement of teacher-training is 
near the top of the problems raised by 
members of this committee. All colleges 
are junior colleges—through the second 
year. There is no such thing as a senior 
college anywhere where life begins at che 
third year. Our problem is to take 
“transfers” from the junior college and 
make them feel as much at home as if they 
had been with us as freshmen and sopho- 
mores. It ill behooves any of us to criti- 
cize the others unless we can do so face 
to face, in a spirit of give and take, and 
in a sincere desire to learn what we can 
do for each other. We do have criticisms 
to offer; we are far from satisfied with 
the tendency to glorify music at the ex- 
pense of the student; the tendency to ex- 
ploit the system rather than to train the 
child; the tendency toward superficial 
mass-production rather than thorough 
musicianship and scholarship. But we 
know we may be as much to blame as the 
rest. 

We made our first proposal in the be- 
lief that a truly representative committee 
on college music could apply itself to this 
question: “What is the difference be- 
tween a school or conservatory of music 
and a department of music?” Various 
answers have come in, but we were in 
general agreement that a school of music 
is primarily interested in the development 
of professional competence in musical 
arts; that a department of music is pri- 
marily interested in knowledge, not merely 
of and about music, but of music’s place 
in culture generally. There is a place for 
both types of institution, but some people 
seem to think they are mutually exclusive. 
Times are changing, however. One of 
Randall Thompson’s first acts, as director 
of the Curtis Institute of Music, was to 
open up the library and reading room 
which had been locked for years. One 
student, who objected to Dr. Thompson’s 
appointment, said he went to Curtis to 
study oboe and he was not going to be 
bothered with anything else. Just imagine 
a young medical student objecting to the 
study of pathology, biology and chemistry 
because he only wanted to learn how to 
handle surgical instruments, in order to 
perform operations skillfully ! 

Students in all kinds of higher schools 
are being encouraged to think—not merely 
about how to make music, but what is be- 
ing made, why certain styles of music 
and performance are appropriate, and the 
relationships their music bears toward the 
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other ways in which men communicate 
with each other. Those who claim that 
“musicology” is exclusively a graduate 
subject are forgetting that we begin to 
teach other sciences in the early grades. 
Elementary musicology can certainly be 
taught in all schools. 

The second suggestion, for regional 
meetings of the College Committee, with 
members of elementary and secondary 
committees, might accomplish. two objec- 
tives: First, to find out specifically what 
and where things are being done and who 
is doing them; second, to study this prob- 
lem of continuity from kindergarten to 
college in the only way in which it can be 
studied—in specific regions and instances. 

It sounds very grand to have a “na- 
tional” committee about something, but 
that kind of committee can never do any- 
thing but act as a clearinghouse for the 
only committees that can do anything, 
namely, the small committees in different 
regions where members are accessible to 
each other. 

It is not the business of a national com- 
mittee to lay out formulae and patterns, 
beloved as those magic devices seem to 
be in modern education. But such a com- 
mittee could perform a real service in 
reporting to the East what the West is 
doing, and so on. This Conference does 
have an ideal set-up for regional planning. 
Full advantange of it could be taken by 
having the national chairman or vice- 
chairman meet with the regional groups 
one year and report at the national bien- 
nial meeting the year following. A former 
chairman of this committee saw the futil- 
ity of getting any work out of a com- 
mittee without a full meeting during the 
year. That would involve prohibitive ex- 
pense, and would get us now here anyhow, 
for the reasons given above. This modus 
operandi could be worked at little cost. 

In the next issue some other items of 


general interest, which concerned this 
committee, will be reviewed. 
a 


U. S. Office of Education. Negro con- 
tributions to American life will be the 
subject of a series of educational radio 
programs planned by the U. S. Office of 
Education and financed by the Rosen- 
wald Foundation. The programs will 
dramatize the role Negroes have played 
in music, literature, art, science, in- 
dustry and other fields of endeavor. The 
radio series is being prepared under the 
general direction of Ambrose Caliver, 
U. S. Office of Education specialist in 
the education of Negroes, and William 
D. Boutwell, chief of the radio division. 


The Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion and National Defense, which has 
recently been organized in the U. S. Of- 
fice of Education as a clearing house for 
ideas and materials on education and 
national defense, announces its first 
catalog. It lists 103 items which have 
been organized into 24 loan packets. 
Publications, posters, outlines, study 
units, pictorial booklets, reprints of 
magazine articles all touching on some 
defense plan or problem are listed in 
the catalog. They come from institu- 
tions as widely separated as Seattle, 
Wash., and Columbia, S. C. Loan pack- 
ets listed are made up of materials con- 
tributed by schools and colleges, organi- 
zations and other interested individuals 
and groups. Materials may be borrowed 
for a period of two weeks from the time 
they are received. Franked envelopes or 
franked labels are provided for the re- 
turn of the materials without payment 
of postage. A copy of the catalog listing 
these materials may be secured by writ- 
ing to Information Exchange on Educa- 
tion and National Defense, U. S. Office 


of Education, Federal Security Agency, 
Washington, D. C. 
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1941 CONTEST MATERIAL 


Solos for Wind Instruments 


(All with piano accompaniment) 





Cc PICCOLO 
SELECTIVE LIST Grade 
Damare Cleopatra Polka........ Vv 
Damare The Turtle Dove....... IV 
Damare , eee IV 
Damm Through the Air........ IV 
O’ Connor Kinloch o’Kinloch...... V 
FLUTE SOLOS 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Andersen Variations Elegiaques.. . 7 
(ee OO eae V 1. 
Back, J.5. Boneta TV ........0c.008 IV-VI . 
Pe ES OO "= eae IV-VI 1. 
eee, F.B. BH Visiccccccicccccs I 1. 
Beethoven eae V 2. 
Blavet | er IV 1 
Blavet 4th Sonata.............. IV 1 
Ganne Andante and Scherzo... vi 
Godard Allegretto, - 116, No.1 IV 
Handel Sonata No. 1........... IV 1. 
Handel Sonata No. 6........... IV 1. 
Hofmann Concertpiece............ VI2 
Hue NE i rcbedcntatass id idrocien hase VI 1. 
J ensen- 
Quensel Murmuring Breezes.... . VI1 
Krantz WREWERE. oc ccccccccecs 
Mozart Menuet in D............ Ill 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Briccialdi The Wind, Op. 112...... Vi 
Briccialdi The Carnival of Venice. Vi 
Damare The Turtle Dove....... 
Donjon Rossignolet (The — 
ingale). 
Doppler Hungarian Pastorale. . IV 1 
Godard Fes SO. BEB. oo scccese Vi 
Handel Sonata No. 4 pac caeneens Iv i 
Molique Andante, Op. 69........ IV 
Mozart Concerto No.linGMajor V1 
Mozart Concerto No. 2in D a Vi 
Terschak Melancolie Hongroise. . IV 
Wetzger By the Brook.......... V 
TRAINING MATERIAL 
Bizet Menuet from L’Arlesienne III 
Busch Four Miniatures........ III 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 15, No.1. III 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 15, No.2. _ III 
Gluck Minuet & Dance of the 
Blessed Spirits (from 
oo ™ See III 
Gossec RE II-III . 
Gretry Gigue qpeeme eee Ill . 
Handel Sonata No. 4........... III 1. 
Handel Sonata No.7........... III 1. 
Koehler The Butterfly.......... III 
Kuhlau Cds II-III 
Mozart Andante, Op. 86........ III 
Pessard Andalouse.............. III 1 
Sacchini Andantino Grazioso..... II 
Sacchini Gavotte de Renaud..... Ill 
Wagner Album Leaf............ II 
ENGLISH HORN 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Chopin Nocturne, Op. 9, No.2.. IV 
Mozart Adagio Religioso....... IV 
OBOE 
nena oo a LIST 
ae Meme cexcesens a 
Handel | eee vi 2 (together). IV 1. 
E-FLAT CLARINET 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Bergson Luisa de Montfort. ..... IV 
Chapelle Une Serenade........... IV 
Durand Valse in E-flat ......... ws 
Escudie Third Fantasie......... vi 


SS sess 


asessexss ayy 


.50 
75 





B-FLAT CLARINET 


SELECTIVE LIST Grade 
Reinicke Introduction and Allegro 


CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 





Cavallini Adagio et Tarantella... Vv 
Gaubert Ns iniana canaee VI 
Lefebvre Fantasie Caprice. Vv 
Marty Premier Fantasy . Vv 
Messager, A. Contest Piece........... Vv 
Mozart Concerto, Op. 107 (suit- 
able cuts)............ V1. 
Spohr First Concerto, Op. 26 
(suitable cuts)........ V 2. 
Thornton Une Pensee Lointaine... IV . 
Verdi-Bassi Rigoletto............... VI 
Weber Concertino, Op. 26...... Vv 
Weber Concerto, Op. 73, No. 1. Vv 
Weber Concerto, Op. 74, No. 2. Vv 
ALTO CLARINET 
Bergson Luisa de Montfort (Scene 
SL RTT IV 
Mozart Adagio from Concerto, 
RR III 
Titl eee Ill 
BASS CLARINET 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Bassi Be IRs i i506s0c0as0 IV 
Marty First Fantasie.......... VI 1 
Orlamunder Romance............... IV 1 
Schmutz i ra Vv 
Thornton Une Pensee Lointaine... IV 
BASSOON SOLOS 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Bloch Fantasie Varie. . VI 1. 
Busser Recitative et Theme 
Vanes, Om. 87.32.2200: VI1 
Flament Concertpiece, Op. 13.... V 1. 
Gottwald Fantasie Heroique...... IV 1. 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Abbiate SR itr stdcncceas Vv 
Grafe Grand Concerto........ IV 1 
Hassler Allegro Moderato from 
Concerto, Op. 14...... Vv 
Hassler Andante and ~~" from 
Concerto, Op. 14...... V 
Hassler Allegro + ar kecaans V 
Kunkel Saar Vv 
Mozart Concerto in B-flat, 
ee VI1 
Weber Adagio from Concerto in 
4 < ree VI 
Weber Hungarian Fantasie..... “'V a 
Weissenborn Cappriccio, Op. 14...... IV 1. 
E-FLAT ALTO SAXOPHONE 
CUMULATIVE COMPETITION LIST 
Durand First Valse in E-flat.... IV 
Gounod Dio Possente........... IV 
BARITONE SAXOPHONE 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Beethoven Adagio from Sonata 
Pathetique........... IV 
Beethoven Allegro from Sonata 
Pathetique........... Iv 1 
Donjon ere IV 
BASS SAXOPHONE 
SELECTIVE LIST 
Rollinson > in the Cradle of y 
Alschausky Walser hee aS... ¥ i 


IV 1. 
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Write for complete list of Contest Material 


THE CUNDY-BETTONEY CO., Inc. 


HYDE PARK, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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The workbooks and texts that 
successfully meet specific require- 
ments in music education. 
See them displayed at your 
Sectional Conference or send for 
approval copies today. 


TESTED WORKBOOKS 
My Music Book 


by L. Margueritte House 
Books One and Two 


An Exercise Book in Musical 
Theory 
by Maurice F. Carr 
Books One and Two 


An Exercise Book in Creative 
Music 
by Maurice F. Carr 


Composing Your Own Music 
by Harry Ranks and 
Hazel Nohavec 
Books One and Two 


Workbooks are priced 50c each (T) 
for 1 to 49 copies; 50 to 99 copies 
40c net; 100 or more copies, 374/c 


SUPERIOR TEXTS 


Introduction to Musical 
Knowledge 
by Archie Jones and 
Floyd Barnard 
$1.50 per copy 


Getting Results with 
School Bands 
by Gerald Prescott and 
Lawrence Chidester 
$3.50 per copy 


Quat Published... 
FINGERBOARD and BOW 
by J. Rudolph Peterson 


The comprehensive book on 
violin technic for intermediate 
and advanced pupils. Contains 
exercises, etudes, detailed in- 
struction, worksheets . . . Illus- 
trated with charts and photo- 
graphs Material which 
formerly required the purchase 
of several volumes. 
$1.50 per copy 


Paul oA. Schrnitt 


Music Company 
88 SOUTH TENTH STREET 








\.__ MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA 
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On Various [i opics 





On String Mourning 


READ Mr. Wright’s article in the Mid- 

Winter JourNAL, “Let’s Stop Mourn- 
ing for the Orchestra,” and say that I dis- 
agree with Mr. Wright, just as heartily 
as he probably disagrees with me. 

I will grant him one point, and that is, 
that there has been an improvement in 
school orchestras. We did start from the 
banjo, cornet, and violin combination, 
whereas the band started from nothing. 
And, one must admit, there also has been 
great improvement in band performance. 
Mr. Wright goes on to point out that 
many folks cannot play string instruments 
because they do not have an adequate ear. 
This, I think, is wrong. If people have 
normal hearing, and any degree of sensi- 
tivity, the ear can be trained. 

Perhaps some folks believe that when a 
brass or reed student puts a finger down 
the music “goes round and round,” and 
comes out at the right pitch. This is not 
true. The piano is the only instrument 
concerning which the player has nothing 
to say about how it is tuned. Personally, 
I am tired of this eternal “tuning up.” 
Bands take twenty minutes for chorales, 
they use myriads of tuning bars, and now 
electric tuning devices. When it is all 
said and done, B-flat is in tune—maybe. 
The answer is, that students must be 
taught to listen—and play in tune. This 
is ear training, whether it be in band or 
orchestra, and it is just as necessary, and 
difficult, in the band. Teach ear training, 
play in tune—the strings are no different 
than the band instruments. Teach the 
students to tune themselves. 

Mr. Wright states that in a small town 
where they have two music teachers, one 
should be a vocal teacher and the other 
a band director, probably a brass or reed 
player. Again I disagree. If we can only 
have two instructors, let’s hire one vocal 
man and one string player. Some of thie 
best bands I have heard have been di- 
rected by string players. A string player, 
as a rule, is more sensitive musically, has 
a better ear, and with a little effort can 
pretty well learn the technique of the reed 
and brass instruments. In this way there 
can be a band and an orchestra. Brass 
and reed players just cannot seem to learn 
to play strings. 

I cannot reason with Mr. Wright when 
he defends orchestra music, scored for the 
band. I believe that if the great com- 
posers of the world thought music would 
sound better for a band, they would have 
scored it for the band. The great experi- 
mentors in orchestration could have con- 
ceived of the present day band. If the 
voungsters could never contact Mozart, 
Haydn, Brahms, except through the 
band, let the band play their music. For 
me, I like my music straight. Let the 
orchestra play the great music and let 
the band play its band music. We do not 
play the Beethoven quartets on four 
brasses, or four reeds. 

May I give two additional reasons why 
the strings should be stressed? 


(1) The literature available. Why 
learn to play an instrument for which 
there is no literature, or at least a limited 
supply of music. It is like studying 








Portuguese—it has commercial value, but 
no literary value. It is better to study 
French and German. 


(2) String technique carries over and 
lasts longer than reed and brass technique. 
So many of our brass players after six 
years, upon graduating from school, can- 
not blow a note from either end of the 
instrument. If they do not practice, the 
whole structure collapses with no music 
and no lip. Our school musician that we 
have pampered along for eight years be- 
comes another radio listener. 

We are not mourning the loss of the 
orchestra, but we do not want to see a 
lop-sided program which is educationally 
unsound and artistically out of gear. 

By the way, many people think the best 
marching bands are the old brass bands. 
I just throw this thought in as something 
else that may be worth discussing — 
ApvotpH W. OrrersteIn, Head of the 
Music Department, San Jose State Col- 
lege, San Jose, California. 





CONCORD’S 
Newest Jssucs For 


BRASS and WOOD WIND 


CRIST, BAINBRIDGE 
‘¢ —TAP DANCE 
** —OLD SPANISH MELODY 
Trios for 3 Flutes 
Score and parts, each Trio................ .50 


MacDOWELL, E.—INTERMEZZO 
Transc. by Christopher Wood 
Quartet for 3 Bb Clars. & Bass Clar. 
I TE BI riivincceintccccernteeeenees 60 


BRAHMS, J.—ALLEGRETTO 
GRAZIOSO 


Transc. by Christopher Wood 
Quartet for 4 Bb Clarinets 
I I a iesinicesssnntcissccieicioinseennn 60 


PROKOFIEFF, S.—TRIUMPHAL 
MARCH 


from PETER and the WOLF 
Transc. by Richard Porter 


Sextet for 2 Trpts., Horn in F, 
Tromb., Bar., Tuba. 


Score and set of 7 parts (including 
III Trpt. in place of Horn)............ 1.00 


HANDEL, G. F.—MARCH from 
OCCASIONAL OVERTURE 
Transc. by Richard Porter 
Sextet for 2 Trpts., Horn in F, 
Tromb., Bar., Tuba. 


Score and set of 7 parts (including 
III Trpt. in place of Horn).............. .80 
. 
Scores sent ON APPROVAL 


Concord Music Pub. Co., inc. 


20 WEST 47th STREET New York City 
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Three Years of County Music 
Supervision 
Hae PIONEERED in Missouri’s state- 
wide program of county music super- 
vision, Lincoln County looks back over 
three years of experience in fashioning 
and conditioning a program for some 
eighty teachers who were, for the most 
part, previously very “unsupervision- 
minded.” This county, like all counties, 
was conventional in that it had some 
teachers who were very independent of 
suggestion or helpful criticism; but out 
of fairness to many, we must report that 
there were a number of teachers who 
were a joy to the supervisory program. 

Problems of developing county supervi 
sory programs are “old stuff” by now. 
Such questions as administrative difficul- 
ties, financial troubles, uncodperative 
teachers, faculty meetings, integration of 
subject matter, philosophies of music and 
art education, the duties of the supervisor 
and of the teacher, and so on, rank among 
the hackneyed now, even though there are 
many new supervisors to whom those very 
things are most important 

We county music supervisors have had 
to pioneer in a new field; there have been 
no established routes to follow, no high 
ways leading to our destination. It has 
taken no little application of psychology 
to begin a program of “teaching” grown 
up teachers. In a few instances, perhaps, 
we've failed with some problem child, but 
most of our teachers will respond after so 
long a time of coaxing, encouragement 
and help. Each teacher is a different 
problem, and each requires a different 
approach technique. And yet, there ar« 
some people who say our jobs are snaps! 

During these three years of supervision 
in Lincoln County, there stands out in 
each year one event, at least, which, in 
retrospect, makes that year important 
from the viewpoint of student public-pres- 
entation and success : 

In August of 1939, after a year of music 
supervision, Lincoln County boys and girls 
made a tour to Sedalia, Missouri, and at 
the state fair were awarded first place for 
a program presented on the county school 
day program, annual contest at the fair. 
Five counties representative of the five 
state teachers college districts are asked 
to present programs, one county program 
being given each day until all five coun- 
ties have been presented. The counties 
are then rated first, second and _ third. 
Criteria for ratings are: entertainment 
value, fifty per cent; educational value, 
fifty per cent. The rating of “first” car- 
ries with it a prize of forty-five dollars. 
Lincoln County’s program was chiefly 
“fine arts” in form and content, employ- 
ing activities learned during the previous 
school year. 

During the next school year (1939- 
1940), the Missouri State Department of 
Education invited Lincoln County to pre- 
sent a program at the Missouri State 
Teachers Association meeting in St. Louis 
in November. At that time, a creative 
operetta, “Little Boy Blue,” was presented 
in Convention Hall of the Municipal 
Auditorium. The operetta, a project in 
creative music in which the melodies and 
dialogue were created by children in the 
county, was based on the poems of Eugene 
Field, and was a culminating activity of a 
Missouri Unit of Study, integrating the 
fine arts, language arts and social studies 
areas. It was edited and the accompani- 
ments were written by the supervisors. In 
spite of numerous requests for publication, 
Charles Scribners Sons have never yet 
granted permission to use the characters 
and poems of Eugene Field so that it can 
be published. 

(Continued on next page) 
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“HOW AM L GOING TO GET MY WORK DONE IF YOURE GOING 
TO KEEP THE NEIGHBORHOOD AWAKE WITH THAT SQUAWKING 
ANTIQUE... GET A SMOOTH-PLAYING P-A INSTRUMENT, CHUM!” 








Steal Some Big-Name Smoothness —With a P-A 


“ Stop sighing over your corny style—cease your sniffling ’cause 
oda you don’t rate (musically )—quench your qualms of inferi- 
P-A ority —and improve your embouchure— with an up-to-date, 
in the Last -asy playing, sweet-sounding P-A. 
30 Days? . 
P-A Gives a Lot for a Little Money 
It seems inconceivable that an instrument with such “high- 
priced” features can be so moderately priced. Its full resonant tone; 
*Slik-Slides” on the trombone,“ Slik-Valves” on the cornet and trumpet, 
insuring smoothness and non-corrosion; beauty and smartness in every 
line. But that’s what makes Pan-American the world’s biggest 
dollar-value. So call at your music store today, and try 
one of these thrilling instruments. Or, if you prefer, 
write for the book described below which gives the lowdown 
on P-A’s exceptional line. 


SEND ae) A post card request will bring a 
3°41 e]e) 4 valuable, informative folder catalog 


Send for it. A better understanding of the importance of a 
good instrument to your musical career may spare you much 
fruitless work, discouragement, even complete failure. Send: 
now for this free aid. Write name and address in margin. 











an-American 


313 P-A Building Elkhart, Indiana 
a 


of Pan-American band instruments. | 
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You'll Really Like 


SONGS 
WE SING 


SONGS WE SING is as fresh as a 
new blown rose, and the sweetness of 
its new harmonies is as pleasing as the 
perfume of the flower. You'll really 


lke SONGS WE SING, the new as- 


sembly song book in the bright red 
cellophane-coated cover. It is not only 
emarkable from the standpoint of its 
contents but also from that of its ex 
eptionally moderate pric¢ 
25 ents a copy 
2 1ore 23 cents each 
LO¢ mé¢ re 20 uA its ‘ i h 


HALL & MCCREARY 
COMPANY 


Publishers of Better Music 
434 S. Wabash Ave. CHICAGO 








THE NEW UNIVERSAL 
SCHOOL MUSIC SERIES 


DAMROSCH — GARTLAN 
GEHRKENS 


The principal objective of this 
series is to instill in students 
the love of music by providing 
them with songs of the highest 
artistic merit. With these songs 
and a special type of observa- 
tion song, the elements of music 
reading are taught. One of the 
outstanding features is the pres- 
entation of early chromatics in 
the guise of simple melodies 
rather than as a problem. 


Music is one of life’s funda- 
mental These books 
provide a splendid foundation. 


needs. 


HINDS, HAYDEN & ELDREDGE, Inc. 


5 Union Square New York City 
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In November of this present year, Iman 
E. Schatzmann, executive secretary of the 
Committee on Rural Education, Chicago, 
arranged with the supervisors of Lincoln 
County to come to Lafayette, Indiana, to 
explain the county music supervisory 
programs as set up in Missouri, and to 
bring a group of children to present a 
program at the National Rural Forum 
held on the campus of Purdue University, 
November 6-9. The National Rural 
Forum is sponsored each year by the 
American Country Life Association. The 
Lincoln County boys and girls selected to 
go on the trip to Indiana were pupils of 
the Olive Branch one-room rural school. 
They and their teacher, Charlotte Meyer, 
Moscow Mills, Missouri, accompanied the 
music supervisors and the county super- 
intendent of schools, Mrs. Harry R. San- 
ders, to Purdue University. These par- 
ticular children had made shepherd’s pipes 
of bamboo poles and had become very 
proficient in playing them, even having 
learned to transpose if necessary. Most 
of the pipes were tuned to the scale of D, 
but they had made some bass pipes in A. 
[he children presented a program of two 
and three-part “pipe” music, and also 
sang some numbers from the operetta, 
“Little Boy Blue.” The Missouri boys 
and girls were enthusiastically received, 
and compared favorably with children 
from other states. “Over three hundred 
miles on a ‘fishing pole,” was the way 
Miss Meyer, their teacher, expressed the 
whole thing. 

These events show merely some of the 
public attention and experiences which a 
supervisory program has brought to the 
boys and girls of rural Lincoln County. 
Perhaps now, hitherto neglected rural 
children are beginning to get some of the 
experiences they've never had an oppor- 
tunity to have before 

Much credit for the success of the su- 
pervision program in this county is due 
Mrs. Harry Sanders for her untiring ef- 
forts, help and codperation.—ARTHUR and 
AtrreD Humpnureys, Supervisors of Mu- 
sic, Lincoln County, Troy, Missouri. 


A Successful Patriotic Program 


"Toray in a world of strife, with Ameri- 
canism and Nationalism as the words 
often used in our vocabularies, a patriotic 
program can be timely and full of mean- 
ing. 

Our vocal music department gave such 
a program for an Assembly at our school, 
February 21, the day before Washing- 
ton’s birthday, which proved to be one of 
the most effective programs of the year. 
This performance can be adapted to any 
time of the year, and to any community. 
Our Chamber of Commerce helped in se- 
curing red, white, and blue bunting and 
eight flags for our stage set. Our art de- 
partment made the huge red, white, and 
blue crest over which the bunting was 
draped. Thus the crest, as center intezest, 
with the flags on each side was used as 
background against a gray cyclorama for 
this patriotic pageant. One hundred and 
sixty vocal students participated in the 
program, dressed in our reguiar costurne 
of black and white (boys’ blue or black 
suits, girls’ black skirts, white long sleeve 
sport blouses). Uncle Sam, in traditional 
costume, served as commentator through- 
out the program. The main part of tie 
extravaganza consisted of the cantata, 
Ballad for Americans, a vivid, striking, 
and worth-while selection for baritone 
soloist and mixed chorus. The entire per- 
formance takes about thirty minutes. As 
a result of the spontaneous applause and 
warm reception, we have been asked to 
give a repeat evening performance for all 
civic clubs and other interested towns- 
people next month. 

Because of the appropriateness of such 
a program and because I believe it could 
be very workable in most school systems, 
today, I’m sending a copy of my program 
as given in Hickman High Auditorium 
February 21, 1941, in Columbia, Missouri. 

Rut B. Weaver, Vocal Instructor, 
Hickman High School, Columbia, Mis- 
sour. 

[Copies of Miss Weaver’s program will be 
supplied to interested readers upon request.] 





IOWA 4-H CLUB GIRLS IN FIESTA SCENE, NORTH CENTRAL CONFERENCE 


“Coming to the Tall Corn State you will hear, along with tractors being geared for spring plowing, 


farm people singing.”’ 


This was the theme of a forty-minute program presented by out-of-school 


music groups for the North Central Music Educators Conference at Des Moines, Iowa. It was a 
streamlined program. A burst of accordion music brought dozens of 4-H girls in colorful costumes. 
In less than a minute they re-set the stage for a Fiesta and were dancing and singing in the 
rhythms of “Musical Moments From Latin-America,” their current study project. « Then came 
groups of singers—a sextet from the Polk County Rural Women’s Chorus, the 4-H girls’ chorus of 
twenty-seven members from Kossuth County, a double quartet of rural youth from Mitchell County, 
a community group of thirty men and women from Prairie City and a chorus of forty farm women 
from Black Hawk County. @ This program, sponsored by Extension Service of Iowa State College, 
was under the direction of Fannie R. Buchanan, Home and Community Activities Specialist in 
Rural Sociology. 
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Propaganda Music 


te SUCH AS these incite propaganda 
for national patriotism. When unduly 
encouraged, such propaganda creates con- 
ditions that interfere with, rather than 
encourage, national unity. In becoming 
ealous for the cause of Americanism, 
people are prone to become a bit suspi- 
ious of all those who do not share an 
equal ardor. 

Tendencies toward unbalanced patriot- 
ism are obvious today. Even by some 
ministers of the gospel of Christ, the 
pulpit is being used every week as a 
means of encouraging hate against the 
tyrant of Europe and to foster a fighting 
love for our country. 

Our people are easily aroused in times 
f crisis. Most of us are determined to 
lo our part. But there may be danger 
if overdoing it. To recall the experiences 
of the World War should indicate rather 
conclusively that, when the time is ripe, 
our people do respond. There would 
seem to be little question about loyalty 

patriotism. When the war comes, it 
would seem to be more a problem of con- 
trolling a possible mob spirit than of 
getting people to fight. 

Music can serve to move individuals 
and nations to action, good or bad. 
rod Bless America is good political 
propaganda, but it doesn’t do reverence to 
God. I Am an American is also super- 
fic ial. 

It has been said that our publishers are 
in it for the money. Naturally, they are 
eager to offer much patriotic music to 
meet a very likely present demand. Al- 
ready bands all over the country are 
marching to and playing the tunes of 
1917, such as Over There, Gocd-bye 
Broadway, Hello France, and many 
others. 

Does this encourage Johnny to get his 
gun and kill? And is this necessary? 
Do you like war? Of course not. And 
some of us are holding to a thin hope 
that our country may be able to keep out. 
We love life, and we love peace. Let us 
not toss overboard our musical ideals in 
catering to music that can hardly be said 
to be more than mere propaganda. Let 
us maintain a deep and a steady patriot- 
ism. As never before, we need today to 
sing about home, freedom, love for our 
fellowman, and to keep praying for 
peace. That, to me, is orthodox patriot- 
ism.—Cuauncey B. Kine, Assoc. Prof. 
of Music Educ., Panhandle Agriculture & 
Mechanical College, Goodwell, Okla. 


Why Are We as We Are? 


An Address before a Convention of Music 
Teachers (Not Delivered) 
“ce ” . 

Lams AND GENTLEMEN!” And with 

these opening words there comes to 
your mind the subject of my discussion. 
Your thoughts will fall into one of four 
classes. First, respect for me as an au- 
thority; second, pity for my ignorance; 
third, resentment at those in charge for 
not recognizing your greatness; and 
tourth, indolent boredom at all occasions 
of this type. Why are we this way? 

I have heard pleas for codperation, 
pledges of friendship, and demands for 
future achievements during the course of 
this convention. You have smiled, slyly; 
and have gone your way. ‘I have seen 
friends in earnest conversation in which 
each was impatiently waiting for the 
other to finish. Did I say “friends”? 
There are three friends we enjoy know- 
ing: the friend from whom a favor is de- 
manded, the friend who is not a danger- 
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IMPORTANT NEW PUBLICATIONS 








Band 
PARADE MARCHES, Nos.1 and 2 


Written and Arranged by Edwin Franko Goldman 
for Massed Band, Parade and Concert......... Each $ .75 


AMERICAN RHAPSODY 


Composed by Victor Cherven 


Edited by William D. Revelli..................008- 3.50 
BATONS ON PARADE 
Original Composition by Harry Henneman......... 75 


BERCEUSE AND FINALE 


(From Stravinsky's “Fire Bird’.) Excellent Arrange- 
ment by Richard Franko Goldman (Small Band).... 3.50 

















School Opercttas 


JOYS OF YOUTH 


Leo Fall’s Whimsical Viennese Song-Play in One 
Act—English Lyrics by John A. Bassett............. 1.25 


THE MAGIC CASTLE 


Charming Miniature One-Act Operetta by Ralph 
Benatzky. With English Lyrics by Bassett.......... 1.25 











Octavo 


Patriotic Songs Arranged for Male Quartette 
by Harold B. Anderson 


BALLAD OF ABE LINCOLN by George Klein- 
singer 


OVER LAND AND OVER SEA (Aviation Song) 
WITH FLAGS ALOFT (The Spirit of West Point) 
UNCLE SAM’S MARINES 
I'M UNCLE SAM THE YANKEE 

Price 15 Cents Each 




















EDWARD B. MARKS MUSIC CORPORATION 
R. C. A. BLDG. — RADIO CITY — NEW YORK 
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NOBILITY 


' Grand Processional 


March for Orchestra 


By SiR ARTHUR SULLIVAN 


Very Effective for 
School Processions, 
Concert Programs 
and Graduation 
Exercises 





SMALL ORCHESTRA & PIANO. 


(including Saxophone parts) 


FULL ORCHESTRA & PIANO 
EXTRA PARTS 
PIANO CONDUCTOR PART. 


$ .75 


1.15 
15 
.20 





ALFRED MUSIC 


145 West 45th Street 


CO., Inc. 


New York, N. Y. 
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HE Mitchell Folding Stage with tubular 
enables the director to see each 
It's the modern way to 
groups. The easy-to-handl 


appearance, 
acoustical qualities. 
choral and dramatic 
in use for easy storage. 


sitting groups or as tables. Write for complete 


Mitchell Products include Playground and Swimming Pool 


MITCHELL MFG.C 


SINCE 1896; 





. ELKHART, 





PEDLER 


Cuatombuittf WOODWI 


60 





steel legs assures a better 
individual, and improves 
elevate band, orchestral, 
e units fold flat when not 


Units can also be adapted for use of standing or 


information. 


Equipment and Barn Equipment 


3043 W. FOREST HOME AVE. 
= MILWAUKEE, 


WISCONSIN 
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ous adversary, and the friend to pity for 


his inability. Why are we this way? 

Has the contest thrown us at each 
other’s throat? Has the contest given us 
an egotistical barrier to codperation? The 
contest does three things: It provides 
an artificial stimulous to a music pro 
gram, thus relieving the director from 
drawing from his too-shallow musical 
background. It provides a personal vic 
tory for the director, thus convincing 
those interested that even with their chil- 
dren all things are possible. It provides 
an opportunity for personal advancement, 
thus holding before the director the pos- 
sibility of continued success until he 
reaches the elusive pinnacle of his pro- 
fession. 

I have seen teachers cast covetous eyes 
at those positions that are more lucrative. 
I have seen teachers who delight in 
criticizing others for their ability or 
achievement. I have seen directors who 
demand the concertmaster’s chair around 
which all else must revolve. I have seen 
teachers who persist in ridiculing accepted 
conductors and artists in their chosen 


field. A humorous story on the great is 
salve for their ego. Why are we this 
way? 

Have we overlooked the students? 
Have we overlooked the community? 


Have we forgotten them? Are we foster- 
ing competition between individuals, 
schools, cities, and states? Music is not 
competitive ; we make it so. 

Four years of college will not make a 
musician. We acquire knowledge and 
musicianship through our experiences 
with others at all times and in all places. 
Why not learn constantly? Why not lis- 
ten intelligently? Why not admire 
achievement ? 

It is only through the effacement of 
personal begrudgement that real coOpera- 
tion, unselfish friendship and lasting 
achievement can be attained. Let us, with 
an open mind, an open heart and a willing 
spirit, learn new things from our co- 
workers and fellow-artists. 

Why are we as we are 
McCatt, Director of Music, 
State College, Ada, Ohkla. 


?>—Hario E. 
East Centra! 


Music in Lorain County, Ohio 


N EXAMINATION OF materials received 

by the Conference office from the 
Lorain County (Ohio) schools convinces 
one that Lorain County is an excellent 
place to educate children. These schools 
are serving the needs of the child. The 
Lorain County School News gives an in- 
spiring picture of the democratic way in 
education. Points of particular interest to 
music educators are: 

(1) Every child may receive free in- 
struction in instrumental music. A num- 
ber of school-owned instruments are avail- 
able for use by pupils. 

(2) The music curriculum is well bal- 
anced. Opportunity for participation in 
band, orchestra, chorus, small vocal or 
instrumental ensembles, or applied music 
is open to the child. School credit is 
granted for work done in music. It is in- 
teresting to note that each school having 
a band has one or more orchestras with 
an adequate number of string players. 
Bands are not crowding out the orches- 
tras. The All Lorain County Solo and 
Ensemble Contest lists in its program of 
February 8, 1941, a surprising number of 
pianists, indicating that the study of piano 
is flourishing. 

(3) Motivation is cared for by com- 
petition and a well-defined course of study 
in which a child successfully meeting 
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various requirements may finally earn the 
ink of first class musician. 
(4) Traditional academic report cards 
re replaced for instrumental students by 
irds which make evaluation meaningful 
child and parent. 
The success of the music program of 


IS IT AN 
Old Story 2x0 


odperative effort—codperation of school : = Pe ' 
iministration, teachers, parents, children W We've told the “story of E. M. 


ind the Ohio Music Educators Associa- 
tion. Gerald M. Frank and his staff are 
making a vital contribution to rural and 
ounty school music. An investigation of 
the music program of Lorain County is 
recommended to those interested in estab- 
lishing similar programs.—WILLIAM R. 
Sur, Assistant Professor of Music Edu- 
ition, University of Wisconsin, Madison. 











B.” so often for the past twenty- 
five years that we occasionally forget that some people... 
particularly those new in the field . . . still don’t know 


what Educational Music Bureau is and what it isn’t. 


ke The Bureau stocks music and 





Conservative Progressivism materials of ALL publishers and 


,m writing this in a spirit of exulta- manufacturers, and sells to schools, supervisors, teachers 
| tion. My professional existence in the 
field is éntering its second decade. Mine 
is but a humble position of service to 
midwestern Musical America. My rem- 
iniscences reveal attainments which are 
far-reaching and valuable for reflection 
to all who take their work seriously. 

\bove financial handicaps of a depres 
sion budget, above the great changes in 
modern educational technique and pro- 
cedure, music education has accomplished 
a feat which merits the thoughtful praise Ww 
and appreciation of all her followers. 

Ten years ago music in midwestern 
America might be said to have been 
emerging from its pioneer stages of de- 
velopment. It has gradually accepted its 
rightful place in the educational plan for 
\merican youth. In no other branch of it. And we do recommend; our trained staff offers a great 
formal training is there present a greater deal of free advice, and furnishes an amazing “‘on approval” 
opportunity to correlate democracy in ‘ 
education with a democratic idea! of hu- 
man existence. Our country, founded 
upon principles of equality and liberty, 
cries out loudly for fundamental training 
of her youth in these principles. It is 
difficult to fit the needs of a cold subject 
like mathematics or Latin into the ex- 
istence of our future “average citizen.” 
Our music program in education has 
opened new vistas of grandeur and hope, 
happiness and security, to the youth of 
today; the citizens of tomorrow. 

Progressivism in Education? Progres- 
sivism in Music Education? What a 
vast difference in these two comparable 
terms. 

I have no doubt that Progressivism in 
Education is responsible, in no small de- 
gree, for the expansion of our musical 
ideals to the youth all over our land. 
America is emerging from her traditional 30 EAST ADAMS STREET 
musical oblivion. We as music supervis- CHICAGO 
ors may well feel proud of our part in - 


assisting with that transformation. We is 
fam CHORAL APPAREL 


can’ also thank the spirit of the times SONG BOOKS WITH A PLAN 
which allowed us this opportunity of serv- “Two-Part Sight Reading Fun” 
ice. Now comes the most illuminating “Three-Part Sight Reading Fun” 

Graduation caps and gowrs. 

Fine materials, beautiful 

work, pleasingly low prices. 


and directors. Because it carries such a vast and varied 
stock, it can fill your order completely; you need not 
order ‘‘this” from one publisher and “that” from another. 
You save a lot of time and trouble by thus grouping your 


orders, and our prices are the same as those of the publishers. 


E. M. B. does not publish any 


music of its own. Any pub- 





lisher naturally has to “push” his own publications, where- 
as the Bureau is in a position to recommend only the best 


for the particular use in question, no matter who publishes 


service to those who can and will place the resulting quan- 


tity orders with us. 


y's it a mew story to you, instead of an old one? Write 


for a free copy of the complete “Story of E. M. B.” 
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revelation of all. Here is the fact which “Four-Part Sight Reading Fun” 
sticks out like a diamond among peb- by Carl W. Vandre 





bles, like a treasure among barren sands. 

Music educations’ phenomenal progress, 
and its acceptance by the people in gen- 
eral as well as by the educational powers 
that be, is not predicated upon the prin- 
ciple of Progressivism. We of the music 
profession are hidebound conservatists. 
We are wary of innovations. We are 
still pioneers of rugged individualism in 
respect to our ideals and standards. Our 
successes have been achieved by holding 
fast to fundamental truths of discipline, 
exacting study requirements and personal 
sacrifices. 

The successful music departments all 
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Welcomed in any class where “note-singing” 
is preferred to “rote-singing.”” Write for par- 
ticulars today. 

Handy-Folio Music Co. 


2821 N. 9th Street Milwaukee, Wisconsin 





State your needs. Catalog, 
samples on request. DeMoulin 
Bros. & Co., 1056 S. 4th St., 
Greenville, Illinois. 








us NOW. 
HERMANN R. MAIER, B. Mus., M. A. Manager 





Music Teachers Placement Service 


We can help you get that better college, private or public school position, as we 
stress individualized service, rather than mass production methods. Register with 


516 Fifth Avenue, NEW YORK, WN. Y. 
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COMMENCEMENT CHORUSES 











MIXED VOICES (S.A.T.B.) 

BERGH—Hats Off! The Flag Is Passing By—-1011H................. 15 
eer <e * LUNDOQUIST—Glory to God in the Highest (a . 

Rh rt ee ee a ened ea buts dcewey eho ees e 
DIGG —Hail Gladdening Light!—4040H..................000cceee .20 
DUNCAN—Praise The Lord, O Jerusalem—5748...............0005. 15 
FLAGLER—The God of Praise—4037H. ....... 2.0... cece cece eee eens -20 
JOHNSTON—I Will Lift Up Mine Eyes—4038H..................45. .20 
LUNDQUIST—Hear Thy Praise—5730..... 2.0.0... ccc cece eee eens 12 
SCHUETK Y-TREHARNE—May Now Thy Spirit—5874............. 10 
SPENCER—Bells of Freedom—5921..... 2.20... 6c cece cece eee eens 10 
TREHARNE—Rise, Hope of the Ages—1010H..... tatawietecwsioes 15 

WOMEN’S VOICES (S.S.A. unless otherwise indicated) 

BIXBY—Lift Up Your Heads (S.A.)—5951............. nd liiaitacwineaces aa 

Sing Alleluia Forth (S.A.)—5950................ basen enn 10 
CHARLES—Over the Land Is April—2040H... > wadet Golan nate 12 
MARLOWE (Arr.)—Chiapanecas—2039H. . Pe ee 12 
MAINVILLE—A Welcome Song (S.S.A.A. )—5830. iis uabehewietad 10 
TREHARNE—The Birds—5827.............20ceeceeees (ounakpadeus 10 

MEN’S VOICES (T.T.B.B.) i, 

BORTN YANSK Y—Cherubim Song (No. 7)—3036H Pte anddeecigiteds 15 3 
MARLOWE (Arr.)—I'll Sing a Song—3031H...... hacicd ak acaiieh@iain ai 10 
O"HARA—I Was the Tree—3034H............ spew abe haan hailed -15 
SALATHIEL—The Lord’s Prayer—5947....... 2... ....0005. ery 12 
TREHARNE—The Inn of the Dove—3037H............0..c0ccceceee 10 
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over the United States — and there are 
thousands of them—are the strongest, or 
one of the strongest, departments of their 
particular school systems. We have 
proved to the world that popular approv- 
al, public opinion—democratic judgment, 
if you will—need not be purchased at the 
price of lowered standards or inadequate 
training. Our boys and girls leave school 
with limitless musical horizons to look 
forward to. Theirs is an optimism of 
faith and hope which is built upon a 
foundation of hard, stable facts, and nur- 
tured through an apprenticeship of rig- 
orous and sacrificial training. We have 
dared to challenge youth with something 
which called for courage, vigor, mental 
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exactitude, and correlative requirements 
of physical, mental and natural codrdi- 
nation. Of course they accepted our chal- 
lenge. Of course they are blazing a trail 
upon musical America which will be felt 
and reflected in our national life through- 
out the century to come. 

So, in that spirit of pioneer adventure, 
in that spirit of service and professional 
pride, I say to music supervisors all over 
our land; exult, give thanks. Take ac- 
count of your own individual situation 
and pledge yourself, your efforts and all 
your future hopes and dreams, to a con- 
tinuance of the principles upon which 
we have built our house. Let neither 
time nor tide shift us from our course. 





Let us stand foursquare upon the ideals 
which have thus far preserved our pres- 
tige on a recognized level of efficiency and 
attainment. 

I dislike slogans, but if we must have 
one I can offer none better than that 
which we have been applying, inadver- 
tently perhaps, during this last decade— 
“Conservative Progressivism.”—C. Hayes 
GarsTEerR, Van Buren, Ohio. 


Reaching the Adolescent Who 
Thinks It’s Sissy to Sing 
HERE IS A BELIEF and practice that 
passive listening to good music in 
kindergarten and lower grades may sub- 
consciously discipline one’s attitude 
toward music as an art. Likewise, that a 
home in which music performance and 
enthusiasm are traditional, powerfully in- 
fluences the young mind. The sudden im- 
petus and growth in music education dur- 
ing the past two decades by comparison 
indicates that parents of today’s children 
in many cases did not get a rich or con- 
vincing experience to cause them to radi- 
ate enthusiasm toward music. This fact 
is but one of several that are undoubtedly 
stunting normal, natural growth toward 
vital music receptivity. 

A survey of some two hundred students 
and their attitude toward singing was 
compiled through a questionnaire. One 
hundred were boys and girls of adolescent 
age attending a high school band clinic 
during the past summer at a midwestern 
university, whose attitude toward instru- 
mental music was very much alive and 
positive ; while the remaining one hundred 
were from the rank and file of high school 
students without any particular music in- 
terests. The startling result was that the 
frequency of types of answers in both 
groups was almost identical. In both 
groups, ample evidence was secured to 
prove that we do have a problem. Any 
experienced teacher of adolescence knows 
that too large a percentage of boys are 
banded together in their aversion to sing- 
ing, and not without reason. 

We should first try to understand boys 
themselves and look at the problem from 
their point of view. We are as much 
educators as musicians, and we must 
know adolescence and all its thoughts, 
ambitions and _ social interpretations. 
Young people in their society are grega- 
rious according to their interests. Psy- 
chologically they band together in their 
attitude. 

Karl Gehrkens of Oberlin College men- 
tions this fact: “Often the boy who has 
rebelled at being made to sing in the re- 
quired music course, is perfectly willing 
to practice his cello or flute for several 
hours a day for the sake of becoming 
proficient enough to play in the band or 
orchestra.” 

This statement suggests two important 
observations: (1) The boy is attracted 
to an instrument by its mechanical ap- 
peal—and most boys seem to like to 
handle mechanical units. (2) It is not 
music so much as singing to which the 
boy seems to object. 

And now let us consider the pertinent 
findings from the questionnaire: (1) Did 
you always “like” music? Vast majority 
said Yes. (2) Did you ever think that 
singing was a subject only for girls? 
Vast majority said No. (3) Do you 
really believe any boys actually hate 
music? Thirty-two answered Yes; the 
remainder, and large majority, said No. 
(4) Do you know of any boys who don’t 
like to sing? Over two-thirds answered 
Yes. 
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It is therefore apparent that music is 
well liked but that an attitude against 
singing does exist. 

Interesting comments were submitted 
by students: “Boys are made fun of at 
times and it spoils all the spirit of sing- 
ing.” “Too many boys are the victims 
of poor teachers in grade school. They 
have been forced to sing without knowl- 
edge of the music or spiritual orientation 
in it. Perhaps if they had been exposed 
to more of its history, theory, etc., they 
would like it more. Epecially its inter- 
pretation. Poor or uninterested teachers 
should be banished from the system to the 
sewer. They make the most noticeable 
backward step in music appreciation.” 
“After hearing some instrumental teach- 
ers demonstrate what they want by sing- 
ing, I feel less like singing. Theirs’ grate 
on my ears.” “It is my opinion that 
everyone likes to sing, although they say 
they don’t.” 

From these expressions of pupils’ opin- 
ions, it seems evident that if music teach- 
ing in-the grade schools is excellent in 
quality, a large proportion of the children 
will want to avail themselves of the vari- 
ous elective offerings in the junior and 
senior high schools. 


Recommendations 


Undoubtedly, a problem of vital signifi- 
cance does exist and is due to a com- 
plexity of conditions which make it diffi- 
cult if not impossible to single out any 
one responsible factor, but in the light of 
our evidence it seems reasonable to make 
the following suggestions: 

1. Recognition of the very pertinent 
fact that the problem is more psycholog- 
ical than musical. 

2. Much more group participation by 
boys of all ages before each other. Make 
it the “thing” to sing. 

3. Literature with words conducive 
toward virile attitude in singing. 

4. More education by seeing, hearing 
and observing adult male groups. In- 
culcating the ideal as in Wales, of the 
singing miners and their famous contest- 
festivals for male choruses. 

5. Development of instrumental music 
as a manly appeal due to its mechanical 
implications and the respect boys have 
for an instrument. 

6. Better equipped music teachers, 
pedagogically and musically. 

7. Radio education for adults. (This 
to be done subtly with the idea of re- 
education. ) 

8. Propaganda that culture will de- 
mand that all people know music. 

9. Guidance in concert, radio and mo- 
tion pictures. 

From the results obtained, the fact 
that the “sissy” idea has been imbedded 
in the social consciousness of our present 
and past generations, plus the fact that 
a transition is being accomplished through 
improved music education programs 
throughout the many schools in the 
country—we can look forward to tangible 
improvements; but in view of the fact 
that it is mainly a psychological problem, 
we cannot effect an overnight change. 
We shall as music educators use our 
knowledge and foresight to direct and 
make known our weaknesses. 

Gradually and positively we will effect 
a permanent change that will be a con- 
tribution to the musical life of a nation 
which is destined to become ‘eventually the 
most musical in the world.—F. ANTHONY 
Vicciano, Director of Music, High 
School of Commerce, Springfield, Mass. 


[Excerpt from a paper read at the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference.] 
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Publications Which Spell Greater Success 
Choral in Your Teaching 


Instrumental 
Smith - Yoder-Bachman 
Band Method 


Prove to yourself that 80,000 teachers and 
students must be right. Get ahead with the 
S. Y. B. Band Method. 
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Songs To Sing 
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Western Reserve University 


Summer Session, June 23-August l 
and undergraduate courses in music and music edu- 
cation. Staff: Russell V. Morgan, Lawrence Chidester, Helen 


Schwin, Myron Schaeffer, Russell Gee. Laboratory symphony 


orchestra, band, and chorus. Cultural and recreational advan- 
tages of Cleveland. June 24-July 3 James L. Mursell, guest lecturer. 


For catalogue address: 
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Inter-American Music 


(¢ tinued 15) 





effected our musical independence. It can 
be said that we broke away from the 
authority of British music early in the 
18th century. But the act was one of 
substitution rather than independence. It 
looks now as if for a while we almost 
turned the corner—I think especially of 
our lovely old shape-note hymns, our 
native ballads and banjo playing, and 
the minstrel shows. But continental, espe- 
cially German and Italian authority, 
was harnessed upon us firmly by our first 
great music teachers, Lowell Mason and 
Theodore Thomas. True, we rational- 
ized this dependence by particular em- 
phasis upon the belief in the universality 
of western European fine-art music. But 
we were fooling ourselves. Exoticism in 
the narrow, not the broad, sense became 
the rule. 

The danger of Exoticism is that it runs 
into a kind of musical otherworldliness. 
It attempts to build the superstructure 
without building any foundation. And 
with us, the superstructure of interna- 
tionalism included only western Europe, 
and excluded—nay, even specifically con- 
demned—our own music. To educated 
musicians of the last century there was 
only one musical anathema—our own folk 
and popular music, our hillbilly, blues, 
jazz, and swing—the only truly American 
music America has produced. 

It may be largely due, it seems to some 
of us, to its lack of roots in our own musi- 
cal soil that so many American men have 
come to regard music with a capital “M” 
as an affair of women and softies, that 
music is used by so many of us as an 
escape, anodyne or intoxicant, and that so 
much of the music activity we have 
started in the schools is dropped after 
graduation. 

Nevertheless, if music is to be an aid 
in the substitution of international codp- 
eration and peace for international com- 
petition and conflict, we shall have to 
rely upon love of exotic musics and upon 
indoctrination. For all practical purposes, 
concepts such as universal brotherhood of 
man, unity through music and the like, 
cannot, if viewed as cultural objectives, 
escape presentation qua doctrine—quasi 
mystical doctrine at that. And it will take 
a strong element of authority to effect 
realization of these objectives, democratic 
in essence as they are. 

As to the theory of Nativism, it is 
significant that its present vogue among 
us comes in no small degree as an exten- 
sion of our traditional exoticism. Our own 
folk music—and even such derivatives as 
hillbilly, concertized blues, and much jazz 
—is as strange and foreign to most of us 
professional musicians as anything from 
Bali or Siberia. I myself, as a typical 


‘example, knew ten years ago much more 


about the music of China, Japan, Arabia, 
and India than I did about our own bal- 
lads, fiddle-tunes, nonsense-songs or play- 
parties. The kind of backdoor entry into 
a knowledge of our American music I 
have had to effect for myself must not be 
mistaken for the true “bred-in-the-bone” 
familiarity with an idiom which comes 
only with childhood contact. It is the 
best substitute I can achieve for myself. 
But I am seeing to it that my children 
get the real thing as straight as possible 
from the genuine source. For, as we all 
know, it is an inescapable principle of 
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nodern education that the child should 
irst be grounded in a knowledge of his 
ywn native environment and _ traditions 
nd, only when a synthesis of these has 
heen made (adjustment, we call it), that 
it is wise to expose him to the rich and 

iried treasurehouse of the larger world, 

nsettling as it is and offering such dif- 
iculties of adjustment. 

The danger of Nativism is that it can 
be so readily diverted into the narrowest 
sort of nationalism—the kind we call 
jingoism or chauvinism—by which a na- 
tion is set against its neighbors, becomes 
an obstruction to such objectives as inter- 
national codperation and peace, or takes 
to the road of conquest as does present- 
day Germany, where nativistic philos- 
ophies of music, as of nearly every other 
cultural factor, are rigidly enforced. 

V. 

At the present time, with a century or 
more of musical Exoticism and Indoc- 
trination behind us, I personally feel we 
should throw the emphasis for a while 
upon Nativism and the techniques of 
Guidance. It would be more comfortable, 
undoubtedly, if we could have a few dec- 
ades in which to become more at home 
with our own music, our folk music and 
our brilliant popular music, with which 
most of us professional musicians find ad- 
justment difficult. But the international 
situation, and the growing interest of our 
people in hemisphere relations, require us 
not only to do this but at the same time 
to take on the task of familiarizing our- 
selves with Latin American music. Curi- 
ously enough, a lot of people who are not 
yet ready to go native and face their 
own folk and popular music, will welcome 
the folk and popular music of Latin 
America. And in Latin America there 
are similar devotees of exoticism who will 
act correspondingly. For the state of 
affairs to the south of us is not so 
different in character as we might sup- 
pose. We are all—all twenty-one republics 
—but recently emerged from the colonial 
stage. We all have populations of mixed 
European ancestry. Many have a strong 
African infusion, as do we. Most have 
stronger survival of indigenous culture 
than do we. But though the problems 
differ in degree, they all conform to one 
pattern — conflict between Exoticism and 
Nativism, between the older authoritarian 
educational techniques and the modern 
democratic techniques of guidance. 

It is my firm belief, and that of many 
of my distinguished colleagues, that we 
can have peace in this hemisphere, that 
peace is dependent to a large extent upon 
cultural codperation in place of cultural 
competition, and that music is a very 
important factor in cultural codperation. 
The leaders of the Music Educators Na- 
tional Conference have shown an under- 
standing and a will to codperate second to 
none of the organizations that have be- 
come interested in Inter-American music 
exchange. I expect that the Conference 
as a whole will maintain the record. 


A 


Citizenship Recognition Day May 18. 
This observance, sponsored by the Na- 
tional Education Association, gives spe- 
cial recognition to the 2,500,000 young 
people who reach voting age in the 
United States each year. The “American 
Citizens Handbook” provides a conve- 
nient working tool for thjs movement as 
well as for the individual citizen in his 
home. [368 pages cloth bound, $1.00 for 
single copy; discounts on quantities.] 
Orders may be addressed to the N.E.A. 
Committee on Induction into Citizenship, 
1201 Sixteenth Street, N.W., Washing- 
ton, D. C. 
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WaAsHINGTON State CoLLeGe 


7 SUMMER SESSION 
FOUR WEEKS 


June 23 to July 18, 1941 


All-Inclusive Registration Fee of $10 





Study in the Scenic Northwest! Ideal weather. Low living expenses. Recreational and 
social activities abound. Beautiful nine-hole golf course adjoining campus. Swimming, hiking, 


world famous scenic opportunities. 


Survey of Band Literature . . . Orchestration and Band Arranging . . . Developing the Band 
in the Public School . .. Teaching of Voice in Class . . . Eurythmics . . . . Presentation of 
Operettas and Pageants . . . Problems in Teaching Stringed Instruments . . . . Clinic Band... . 
Chorus . . . Round Table Discussions in the field of Music Education . . . Private instruction in 
Piano, Voice, Organ, Wind and Stringed Instruments. 


All-State High School Music Camp in conjunction with Summer Music Session. Oldest camp 
in the West. Well balanced program of vocal and instrumental instruction, and recreational activities. 
Band, Orchestra and Chorus. Private instruction without extra charge. Aill-Inclusive fee of $32.50 
defrays everything . . . board, room, social activities, band, orchestra, chorus, harmony, dramatics and 
private instruction. Attend this famous high school music camp. 





Grace V. Wilson 


Supervisor of Music, Public Schools, 
Wichita, Kansas 


Herbert T. Norris 


Head, Music Department, Washington State 
College and Director of College 
Choir and Chorus 


Harold P. Wheeler Alfred Boyington 
Conductor of College Orchestras and 


Director of Bands, Instructor in Violin, Washington State 
Washington State College. College 


Russell Danburg 


Instructor in Piano and Theory, 
Washington State College 


A. R. McAllister 


Director of Bands, Joliet (IIl.) Township, 
President National School Band Association. 


S. Earle Blakeslee 


Choral Director, Chaffey (Calif.) 
Junior College. 





Full particulars upon request. Write Herbert T. Norris, Music Department, Washington State 
College, Pullman, Washington. 











PLAN NOW TO ATTEND THE 


HRISTIANSEN 


CHORAL SCHOOL 


F. Melius Christiansen, Director 


(TWO SUMMER SESSIONS) 
For Complete Information Write 


NEIL A. KJOS, Mgr., 14 W. Lake St., Chicago, III. 
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Improve Your Recordings 


by Using SELMER Discs 


Send 6c Postage for FREE DISC! 


ONLY SELMER DISCS have all these 
features: Stroboscopic Label for check- 
ing turntable Super - clean 
cutting; Long lasting. Less surface 
Approved by re-examination 

Underwriters’ Laboratories. 

testing Selmer instruments. 


speed; 


noise. 
service, 
Used in 
If your school has a recorder, send 
coupon and 6c postage. We'll send 
you a 25c Selmer Recording Disc 
without cost or obligation. Send now 
—offer expires June 30, 1941. 


Selmer Dept. 13D7, Elkhart, Ind 
Send free Selmer D and name of 
rest dealer I enclose 6c in stamps 








—A MARTIN IS 
ALWAYS WORTH 
THE DIFFERENCE 


Help them get started right! 
Tell them how much it means 
to their progress and future 
success to play a better instru- 
ment right fromthe beginning. 

Send today sure for your 
copy of the new Martin De- 
luxe Catalog—a useful refer- 
ence you'll be proud to have 
in your library. 


MARTIN 


BAND INSTRUMENT CO. 
ELKHART INDIANA 
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Instrumental Program 
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development of an entire section into 
capable performers, rather than on the 
development of a few individual stars. 

In addition, the instrumental music 
teacher in today’s school must be respon- 
sible for: 

(1) Selecting the proper instrument 
for each pupil. This certainly is the duty 
of the teacher and one which is of para- 
mount importance. The interest of the 
pupil is a deciding factor, but many stu- 
dents do not have a definite preference, 
and can be guided to the instrument for 
which they are best qualified. The effect 
on the instrumental program cannot help 
but be bad when there are several poor 
cornetists who could have been fine drum- 
mers, poor trombonists who could have 
been acceptable clarinetists, cellists whose 
hands are too small but would be good 
for violin, and so on. 

(2) A gradual, continuous develop- 
ment. It is rare that a student ceases to 
make progress because he has developed 
as far as his native talent will allow. 
One of the most common reasons for 
blockage of progress is forcing, indulged 
in by so many music teachers. The good 
teacher sees that each pupil progresses at 
the rate of speed which is best for him. 
Maturity is the result of growth. Growth 
cannot be forced beyond normal limits. 
It is not normal to be playing advanced 
études and artist solos in two or three 
years. Only the exceptional pupil can do 
such things. 

(3) Helping maintain interest in the 
instrument being studied. This seems 
like a rather self-evident fact, but it is 
also a fact that many teachers push their 
pupils into band or orchestra after a few 
weeks of study, for the prime purpose of 
maintaining interest. The interest in this 
procedure is to be nurtured by the en- 
semble and is to be centered in the work 
of the ensemble. The procedure is often 
justifiable but there should be a satisfac- 
tion in playing the violin, clarinet, or 
cornet which makes the student interested 
in his instrument as well as in his en- 
semble. If this is not true, then the stu- 
dent is missing half the joy of instru- 
mental music study. The experience of 
the writer has been that the better players 
are those who are vitally interested in 
their own instruments, who enjoy prac- 
ticing on those instruments, and who also 
enjoy playing in the ensemble. The 
teacher who can make practicing a pleas- 
ure will make a real contribution to the 
instrumental program. 

It has been said that the teacher is 
much like a doctor in that he must analyze 
the difficulty and then prescribe a remedy. 
There is, however, one important differ- 
ence. When the doctor prescribes, the 
sick patient is glad to codperate, but the 
teacher must prescribe and then arouse 
interest so that the prescription will be 
followed. That is the art in teaching. 


Conducting 


The job of the conductor is to mold a 
group of individuals into a unified, musi- 
cal ensemble. It is a mistake to believe 
that producing good players is tantamount 
to producing a good band or orchestra. 
Good players make it possible to have a 
fine ensemble, but are no guarantee of it. 
Witness the fine symphony orchestras 
which are mediocre one week and excel- 
lent the next, depending upon who is 
doing the conducting. 
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A good teacher is not necessarily a good 
conductor. Some persons are extremely 
competent when working with an indi- 
vidual, but quite at a loss when faced 
with the task of working with a large 
sroup. On the other hand, observation 

ill show that the outstanding conductors 

school music organizations are also ex- 

lent teachers. This is not surprising, 
because in order to produce excellent en- 
semble results the conductor must do as 
much teaching as conducting when on the 
podium (it is quite noticeable that such 
men leave the podium very often in order 

do some of this teaching). Here is the 
big difference between the professional 
conductor, who can concern himself 
largely with interpretation because his 
players have perfect control of their in- 
struments, and the school music conductor 
who must teach his players how to pro- 
duce the effects which will make a good 
interpretation possible. 

If the teacher of the individual players 
has done a good job, the conductor will 
be able to devote the major part of his 
time to securing precise ensemble playing, 
balance, blend and a correct interpretation, 
but even here he must be continually 
checking each player to see that he is 
practicing those fundamentals outlined by 
his teacher. Therefore, even the con- 
ductor whose players are taught by fine 
teachers must have a good understanding 
of the fundamentals of each instrument in 
his ensemble. 

Ensemble intonation will always be a 
problem of the school conductor, regard- 
less of the individual competence of his 
players. Good intonation and good tone 
quality make fine ensemble playing pos- 
sible. 

The conductor must also: 

(1) Select music to fit his ensemble. 
It is quite true that most school groups 
attempt music which they cannot play. A 
little of this may be justified on the 
grounds of acquainting the players with 
good music, but there is a considerable 
amount of good, easy music available 
which can be played correctly. Students 
should be taught that good ensemble play- 
ing the world over means playing in tune 
with good tone quality, correct pitch and 
rhythm, balance and blend, and a fine in- 
terpretation. Playing easy music and at- 
tending to all of these details lays a solid 
foundation for a discriminating apprecia- 
tion of music. Playing music that is too 
difficult, and drilling on it for ten months 
so that it will “hang together,” is a good 
example of forced learning and is to be 
avoided in instrumental music just as 
assiduously as in other phases of educa- 
tion. 

(2) Maintain interest. The band or 
orchestra rehearsal can be the most in- 
teresting activity of the school day. 
Whether or not it is, depends largely on 
the conductor. The interest must be 
strong enough to stimulate the members 
of the ensemble to do individual practic- 
ing.- This will lead to better and more 
interesting ensemble playing. 


Conclusion 


The three elements—organization, teach- 
ing and conducting—are interdepend- 
ent. Good organization cannot compen- 
sate for poor teaching. Good teaching 
may be nullified by poor conducting. 
Good teaching and conducting cannot bear 
their fullest fruits without good organiza- 
tion. The procedure in starting a new 
instrumental program would be to formu- 
late a plan of organization, then teach the 
beginner, and later to conduct the en- 
semble. 
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Price 30c per book 


VOLKWEIN’S HEART OF AMERICA BAND BOOK 
A Wonderful Collection of Melodious, Easy Grade 
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Price 30c per book 


VOLKWEIN’S DE LUCA BAND BOOK 
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Full Instrumentation 
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Price 30c per book 
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Each part 35c 
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On Reading the February Journal 


HE JoURNAL is already read from 

cover to cover, including the ads, and 
it came just yesterday. It is a splendid 
issue full of new ideas that are good and 
old ideas newly seen to be good—all full 
of vigor and freshness of approach. It 
may be somewhat due to Texas being 
where it is—or rather due to this new- 
comer from another section being where 
she is—that the JouRNAL is so welcome, 
with its news of activities and personali- 
ties here, there, and elsewhere. There is 
much in the magazine for every one of 
our hundred and forty music teachers. 
—Marion Fracc, Director of Music, 
Dallas (Tex.) Public Schools. 
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_ THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. | 
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at its exhibits at all Sectional Conferences. 





Choral Novelties you will enjoy seeing in the 


WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 


America, Forever Free!........ Se errr ...Mixed .15 
Eventide ........ Kcammedial Miles-Morgan ....cccccccce Mixed .15 
Let Not Your Heart.......... SS eee Mixed .15 
The Housekeeper............. SE TR canccecsesaws SSA _ .12 
Two Chorales arr. by K. K. Davis: 
When We Look to Heaven... .Bach ...........e0ceceeeees SAB .12 
Awake, My Soul, and Sing Ye.Bach ..............2-000005 SAB .12 
Pe Pi vnwercnccetas ie: Se, CS cnt weceweweeats 2-part .12 
The Blue Alsatian Mountains..Adams ................0+: 2-part .12 
Pe Carb ereccsevccnwoel Ra, SS nee wendiaglwie SSA _ .15 
DE esdeceusnenscéense Pe: Sy es hee RcemwnnaKs TTBB .10 


Sample copies and complete list of 
WOOD OCTAVO SERIES 
sent on request 


THE B. F. WOOD MUSIC CO. 


88 ST. STEPHEN STREET 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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teacher at Kansas University. 


MEW CATALOG on Request 





Chicago, Illinois. 
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Bandmaster and Brass Teacher Available 
for new location. Former member 
Metropolitan Opera Orchestra and 
Minneapolis Symphony, and _ brass 


Address Box 07, care Music Educators 
Journal, 64 East Jackson Boulevard, 








Berkshire Music Center, at Tangle- 
wood, Lenox, Massachusetts, will be the 
scene of the second season of the Berk- 
shire Symphonic Festival, July 7—Au- 
gust 17. The faculty for the Center wil] 
include such famous musicians as Serge 
Koussevitzky (director), Putnam Al- 
drich, Richard Burgin, Stanley Chapple, 
Aaron Copland, Olin Downes, Boris 
Goldovsky, Herbert Graf, Paul Hinde- 
mith, Malcolm Holmes, Gregor Piatigor- 
sky, Richard Rychtarik, Hugh Ross, Leo 
Schrade, G. Wallace Woodworth and 
members of the Boston Symphony Or- 
chestra. Among special lecturers secured 
for the six weeks’ course are Archibald 
T. Davison, Howard Hanson and Carle- 
ton Sprague Smith. All who enroll in 
the Center will participate in the stu- 
dent orchestras, choruses, chamber 
music or operatic groups, and the lec- 
tures will supplement the making of 
music. The rehearsals and concerts of 
the Berkshire Symphonic Festival pro- 
vide an opportunity for close observa- 
tion of the Boston Symphony Orchestra, 
directed by Mr. Koussevitzky. Nine con- 
certs will be given by the orchestra dur- 
ing the season. 


American Bandmasters’ Association. 
New officers of the Association for the 
1941-42 period, elected at the annual 
meeting in March in Milwaukee, are as 
follows: President—Henry Fillmore, Cin- 
cinnati; Vice-President—Haro]ld Bach- 
man, Chicago; Secretary-Treasurer — 
Glenn C. Bainum, Evanston, Illinois (re- 
élected); Board of Directors—Karl King 
(chairman), A. R. MedAllister, S. E. 
Mear, Carl Christensen and Gerald R. 
Prescott. 


National Association of Schools of 
Music announces the dates of the next 
annual meeting will be December 30-31 
in Minneapolis, Minnesota, in conjunc- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
Music Teachers National Association. 


John P. Marshall, dean of music at 
Boston University and well-known to 
members for his coéperation in Confer- 
ence activities, passed away recently. 
Professor Meyer of the university has 
been acting dean since Mr. Marshall's 
death. 

David W. Banks, president cf the 
Theodore Presser Company of Philadel- 
phia, died February 5 in Woburn, Mas- 
sachusetts. Mr. Banks was treasurer of 
the company from 1923 to 1937, when he 
was made president. 


Wisconsin. At the annual meeting of 
the Western Wisconsin Music Festival 
Association, December 7, at La Crosse 
State Teachers College, the following 
officers were elected for the ensuing 
year: President—Frank Smith, Gales- 
ville (reélected for fourth term); Sec- 
retary — Thomas Annett, La _ Crosse; 
Treasurer—D. R. Wartinbee, La Crosse; 
Chairmen—Lester De Nobelles (band), 
Galesville; Harold Youngberg (chorus), 
La Crosse. As in the past year, three 
massed bands will be organized, with the 
Red Band in charge of Beldon La Ban- 
sky, Sparta; the White Band in charge 
of Harold Ause, Onalaska; and the Blue 
Band in charge of Curtis Beers, Alma. 

The 1941 festival will consist of two 
sessions—Choral and Orchestral Day, 
Walter Grimm, Holman, chairman; and 
Band Day, Eugene McDonell, West 
Salem, chairman. 


Kansas Music Educators Association, 
meeting with the Southwestern Music 
Educators Conference at Wichita, April 
16-19, will sponsor the choral and instru- 
mental laboratories, to be conducted by 
George Howerton, L. Bruce Jones and 
Charles B. Righter. President N. V. 
Napier, Ellsworth, is in general charge 
of arrangements. 
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washington Music Educators Associa- 
tion. The completion of the organization 
Washington Music Educators As- 


ot tne 
sociation during the biennial meeting of 
N hwest Music Educators Conference 


Spokane gives Northwest the record 
of being the first M.E.N.C. division with 


every state in its area affiliated. Officers 
of the new Washington M.E.A. are: 
President—Robert A. Choate, Spokane; 
Vice-President—Wallace Hannah, Brem- 
erton; Secretar y—wWilliam Thomas, 
Hoquiam; Treasurer — Karl Diettrich, 
Sunnyside. 


Army Bands. Commenting on certain 
proposed changes in instrumentation for 
the service bands which have been given 
considerable—and no doubt too much— 
publicity, the American Bandmasters 
Association, in strong resolutions, has 
petitioned the Secretary of War and ad- 
ministrative officers in the War Depart- 
ment to allow no experimentation or 
retrogressive action to undermine the 
“results of twenty years of effort by 
thousands of capable band people in the 
improvement and _ standardization of 
bands and band music.” It seems un- 
believable that the present emergency, 
which so urgently calls for “more and 
better bands” would be allowed to have 
the effect of actually nullifying the 
progress which has made the United 
States the world leader in band devel- 
opment. Nevertheless, it is wise for all 
music educators to coédperate with the 
A.B.A. and others interested in making 
sure that the public, as well as those in 
authority, have not only full knowledge 
of the present status of our bands and 
band music in relation to our national 
life and to American Unity and National 
Defense, but also appreciate what might 
be involved by arbitrary tinkering with 
the accepted instrumentation and stand- 
ard arrangements. 

Music Week, May 4-11. Because of in- 
creased interest in the movement, en- 
hanced by the addition of Inter-Ameri- 
can Music Day, it is expected that this 
year’s observance will surpass all pre- 
vious records. The 1941 keynote ‘“‘Make 
Good Music Familiar Music,” as well as 
the permanent keynote, “Foster Ameri- 
can Music,” are so significant in relation 
to the American Unity Through Music 
theme that every school and college 
music department will undoubtedly wel- 
come the opportunity for special empha- 
sis afforded by the annual Music Week 
celebration. 





James A. Ecker died Thursday, March 
27, at his home in Boston. He was di- 
rector of music in the Boston Public 
Schools since 1936, and the preceding 
seven years was assistant director. Mr. 
Ecker’s death brings profound shock to 
his colleagues in the music education 
profession, particularly to those in the 
eastern area who recall him as the gra- 
cious, thoughtful, highly efficient host to 
the 1939 biennial meeting of the Eastern 
Music Educators Conference. 


The Kansas Coronado Cuarto Centen- 
nial, commemorating the four hundredth 
anniversary of the visit of Coronado’s 
band to Kansas in 1541, will be a sig- 
nificant part of the musical panorama, 
“Children of the South Wind,” to be 
presented for the Southwestern Confer- 
ence by 1,200 students from the music 
classes of the Wichita schools on April 
16. In this panorama of marching 
music will be presented scenes from 
Kansas history stretching over the in- 
tervening years. 

Characters will appear in period cos- 
tume. Music of the Indians, of old 
Spain, of Mexico, of the French traders 
and trappers, of the Santa Fe Trail, of 
the missionaries, of the Forty-niners, of 
the early settlers will all be reproduced. 
lor the middle period there will be songs 
of the North and of the South as the 
States battled for Kansas. There will-be 


Songs of Stephen Foster as they were 
Sung in the cabin homes, songs of the 


immigrants, 
came from 


range, songs of foreign 
Songs of the negroes as they 
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MALE 





Gaines, Samuel R. (arr.). Cornish Fiddler’s S 


Byrd, William..........The Nightingale So Pleasant. 
Hungarian.............Roses in the Garden Knowing. rer 


Choral Works for 
Programs 


MIXED 
Balakireff, M. A....... ee: EO RMN sce eadncnus esaws 15 
Rastauky, A. D....... :.O Gladsome OS Seer rer ers ee 
TS are . Praise the Name of the Lord eer ee 
Bortnyansky, D...... . Cherubim ae Ae hehe hice i ae oe 
Edmundson, Garth..... -None Other Lamb......... eee ea + ae 
Franck, César......c0ss AG | REE rar arte ee ~ a 
Rachmaninoff, S........ Re. ee rere 
Taylor, Deems pearees -« Waters Ripple and Flow.......+..0 re 
Arkhangelsky, A...... RPE. BOG sks 4:40:50. 0 0 kere e's + oko 
Kramer, A. W. (arr.). ‘Minnelied (An Old Love Song)...... AS 
Borowski, Felix........ . ff Serre 15 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)....Twenty, Eighteen..... abe hie Mamet AS 
Tagine, Deeiie Caer.) . ...:- DER CRE 6c ccccscevosevencens + ao 
Arkhangelsky, A....... So ES 8 a ere err ine oka 


ee eee AZ 


OS . Song of the Wen re 
Harris, Edward Seren avietela Re Peer rr ere eee ee 
FROIN, Biv ccscccies i TN DON icine cent ewieeune'e « ae 
Hanson, Howard....... cayman for the PIGRCets...... 6c cccseses Pe 
a eS ee ee — 
Ce: Oc cticenes ee Ee 6 rere cas ane 
Eiger. TOOOG. «<<00:0-0: tee Lorrents im SUMMC cc cccccccvcss ae 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)....My Johnny Was a Shoemaker......... .15 
FEMALE 
Foster, Stephen C.......Beautiful Dreamer... ......ccccssccese Fe y 
Henderson, Eliz......... » Dream. SOng.i....:ss. errr 


eS SS Se rere i. Re For ee eee Kae rn 
Oe ee ree eT rr Te AS 
Gretchaninoff, A....... TE Doe cdisccnececsweves Bi 
eS ae err rrr rere » ae 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)....My Johnny Was a Shoemaker........ .15 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)....May Day Carol.............. ewe eee ee 
Taylor, Deems (arr.)....Good Night........... errr ree aw ae 
Clokey, J. Weecccsecs we Leer eT er rere iain oe 
Taylor, Deems (arr.).... Wake Thee, Now, Dearest........ jan ae 
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the Southern plantations, and songs of 
the early religious groups. 

The contributions of the Kansas 
schools will be the vehicle for new pres- 
entations. Included in the repertory 
will be compositions by Thurlow Lieur- 
ance and Duff Middleton of Wichita, 
also an anthem by Noble Cain, written 
especially for this event, using the motto 
of Kansas, “Ad astra per aspera,” as its 
central motif. Mr. Cain attended school 
in Wichita. 

Michigan Schoolmasters Club, Music 
Section, will sponsor a music eonference 
at the University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, April 25-26, in codperation With the 
Michigan School Band and Orchestra 
Association and the Michigan School 
Vocal Association. Charles A. Sink is 
chairman of M.S.C. Music Section for the 
ninth consecutive year. 

Features of the program will be a 
vocal solo and ensemble festival, an ele- 
mentary string class demonstration by 
Traugott Rohner of Northwestern Uni- 


versity, discussions of ‘Problems in Ar- 
ranging for the Modern Band” and “The 
Interpretation of Band Literature” by 
Charles O’Neill of Potsdam (N. Y.) State 
Normal School, and an address on “Vo- 
cal and Instrumental Music in Second- 
ary Schools” by Russell V. Morgan, di- 
recting supervisor of music for the 
Cleveland schools. Concerts by the Uni- 
versity of Michigan Concert Band, Sym- 
phony Orchestra and combined festival 
choruses are scheduled. 

California-Western Conference, Bay 
District. Just as this issue of the Jour- 
nal goes to press, word is received from 
Madison Devlin, president of Bay Dis- 
trict, that the plans previously an- 
nounced for a meeting on April 26 have 
been cancelled, and all members have 
been notified that the California-West- 
ern Conference at San Jose, April 6-9, 
will be considered as taking the place 
of the Bay District’s spring meeting for 
this year. 
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national attention on our American his- 

tory and tradition, The Etude presents 
a timely, full-page display featuring “The 
Origin of The Star Spangled Banner,” by 
William Arms Fisher, distinguished music 
editor, composer, author and arranger. In 
his customary authoritative and readable 
manner, Mr. Fisher gives a documented 
account of the evolution of the National 
Anthem — information of value to every 
musician and student of music, if not to 
every citizen of the republic. 

It is interesting to note that the song, sc 
completely taken for granted today as our 
own, grew out of the mingling of cultures 
of two nations. The music was written by 
a prominent English organist and com- 
poser, and came to bear a text born of 
American patriotism functioning at wliite 
heat in an historic hour. Now, when our 
destiny is again manifestly linked by many 
bonds to that of the mother isle, the song 
takes on fresh significance. 


7. ¥ 


SPEAKING of the Star Spangled Banner, 
or rather, speaking of singing the Na- 
tional Anthem, one is disposed to com- 
ment with more than passing approval 
upon the vast improvement of the speech 
element in the rendition of the stirring 
hymn of our nation. It is evident that the 
campaign of music teachers in our schools 
is bearing fruit. One observes that not 
only do more and more persons actually 
know the words of the entire first verse, 
and even parts of the second and third, 
but there is a gratifying tendency to 
pronounce the words. Again, one may 
point out, there is no great value in the 
singing for the sake of the tune. The 
words must mean enough to the singer so 
that he automatically enunciates them 
with appropriate emphasis—not merely 
mouths them. Try the idea—see what 
happens to the diction when each word, 
by itself, and in its phrase, means some- 
thing definite to the singer. Words are 
lovely things of themselves, in their 
sounds and connotations. In our National 
Anthem, the words we sing can stir the 
soul to its depths—if we think of the 
words and what they mean, by themselves 
and in association with the thought that 
together they express. 


¢ 


DwuRING THE “all-out” defense program, 
nothing is barred. This is demonstrated 
by Adolphe Menjou’s defense, via a na- 
tional weekly, of the golf pantaloon, which 
had by inference and with the aid of some 
publicity (evidently erroneously) been 
consigned to a place alongside the anti- 
macassar and egg cup in the catalog of 
antiquity. 

Actor Menjou, however—and as one of 
Hollywood's glasses of fashion and mir- 
rors of form these many a year, he should 
know—rose to save the honor of golf 
pants. He offered in proof the Duke of 
Windsor, Gene Markey and “several mil- 
lion English golfers and hikers.” He said 
that he himself possesses fifteen suits with 
golf knickers, which he wears “at every 
appropriate occasion.” Photographs of 
Windsor, Jimmy McLarnin (who is he?) 
and himself so accoutred were presented 
in evidence. 

There’s no denying that the three gen- 


I’ TUNE with the current focusing of 
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tlemen are fetching figures even in that 
rig. But ...hmm.. . there’s something 
about those trousers . . . No, Adolphe, 
dear as you are to our movie-going hearts 
. there’s something about those trou- 
sers that reminds us of pre-depression, pre- 
rearmament, pre-everything which makes 
up this mad, topsy-turvy world. It would 
be kinder, mayhap, to wrap them in cello- 
phane and store them in the attic with the 
rest of our mementos of a happier day. 


+ ft 


Ciirton FaApIMAN, the all-wise fear- 
some conductor of “Information Please,” 
appeared to suffer a slip either of tongue 
or mind on a recent broadcast of the 
program, when he referred to Edna St. 
Vincent Millay’s famous poem “Renas- 
cence” and pronounced it like “Renais- 
sance,’ which, as we all know, is quite 
another cup o’ tea. Since none of the 
experts rose to correct him (and it seems 
they would have loved doing so), one 
is left to wonder whether one’s ears de- 
ceived one, whether Webster is wrong, 
or whether it was actually that cataclysm 
of nature, a momentary Fadiman mental 


blackout. 
+ ft 


THE OLD ORDER passeth. It is no longer 
beans and hardtack with the American 
Army, but chocolate cream pie, cake, rich 
puddings and (if report may be credited) 
even fudge! This has more the ring of an 
old-fashioned college-sorority refreshment 
binge, but it really works nicely with this 
man’s army, we are told. 

And why? “The minute I cut down on 
sweets,” explained a veteran Army cook, 
“they start yelling for more meat.” Hence, 
more sweets, less meat—a saving in cash- 
on-the-line, they say, of about a-half-ceuat 
a day per soldier, or approximately $7,000 
—or is it $70,000, or $700,000 ?—daily for 
the Army total. But, at that, it is doubt- 
ful if war will ever be just one cream puft 
after another. 


¢ tf 


Soprano Grace Moore was the victim 
of a merciless drubbing in Time’s music 
column for her recent performance in 
Montemezzi’s opera, The Love of Three 
Kings. It seems that the composer him- 
self conducted the opera at the Metropoli- 
tan, and with rousing success; Grace 
Moore sang the role of Fiora, her first 
appearance in that part in Manhattan, 
although she had sung it previously in 
Chicago. 

In Time’s opinion: “Well, she sang it, 
but she postured in stained-glass attitudes, 
walked in the gait of a woman trying 
out an unfamiliar wooden leg [Time, how 
could you!]. Singing at her lover from 
a parapet, Soprano Moore pounded the 
scenery like a Bronx housewife pound- 
ing a counter, raised a cloud of dust that 
cruelly dispelled the mood of the moment. 
Obviously the Metropolitan needed not 
only more conductors like Guest Monte- 
mezzi, but also a good duster-wielding 
housekeeper.” 

At any rate, they didn’t blame Miss 
Moore for putting the dust there, »r for 
failing to sweep out before the opry. 


Don’t LooK Now, but here on the desk 
is more mail regarding musical settings 
of the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 
It’s all because, way back last October, 
the Ad Libbist quoted a Chicago column- 
ist’s report that Igar Gorin, the great 
Russian baritone, was so impressed with 
the pledge when he received his citizen- 
ship papers that he had it set to music 
by Albert Hay Malotte, and recorded it. 
This statement has never been refuted— 
but the inference that Malotte’s was the 
first musical setting of the pledge was 
promptly challenged. Correspondents told 
of the pledge setting (“My Pledge”) by 
John Hull, published by Carl Fischer, and 
the C. C. Birchard edition, “The Pledge”, 
by Joseph Wagner. And was Ad Lib’s 
face pink when another correspondent 
pointed out that Hollis Dann had included 
an arrangement, under the title “Salute to 
the Flag,” in his Dann’s Junior Songs, an 
American Book Company publication— 
copyrighted in 1918, and still in use! 

The ruddy glow of shame subsided a 
little when another informant commented 
that the “Salute to the Flag” was in Hollis 
Dann’s book all right, but the music wa: 
written by Arthur Edward Johnstone. 
Which is correct. It is also true, says 
Ernest Foyle, that Johnstone’s setting was 
published previously in NeCollins’ Glee 
and Chorus Book issued by A.B.C. in 
1911. And that is as far back as Ad Lib’s 
volunteer, sincerely appreciated and some- 
times anonymous sleuths have thus far 
succeeded in dating the appearance of the 
pledge in musical setting. 

The current musical versions continue 
to roll in. Bernard Mieger of Walla 
Walla, Washington, calls attention to the 
announcement that Rulon Jones and D. 
Michaud have collaborated in composition 
of a setting which is published in various 
arrangements. Another recent setting, 
also arranged for various vocal combina- 
tions, is by Arthur Bergh. 

Comes also the news—even while this 
final essay in Ad Lib’s pledge series is 
being written, that Albert Hay Malotte’s 
“Pledge to the Flag” (see above, see also 
this page in October JouRNAL) is now 
published in five choral arrangements by 
G. Schirmer. 

And now the manuscripts of two un- 
published arrangements both slightly the 
worse for wear (no doubt due to much 
unrequited wooing of music editors) have 
been offered and returned—only one with 
postage supplied by the composer. Thus 
continue the manifestations of the Hound 
of the Baskervilles which haunt the inno- 
cent meanderings of Ad Lib’s quaint path. 


¢ 


AGAIN IT IS A PLEASURE to quote a 
favorite quipster, “Senator Soaper” : “ “The 
campaign against Africa is not lost,’ pro- 
tests a Roman analyst, who probably 
describes a punctured tire as only flat on 


one side.” 
¢ tf 


Tue Ricwarp Byrp ice party, after 
more than a year spent in Antarctic 
“Little America,” are returning to what 
is laughingly known as civilization. This 
shows the true explorers’ spirit—they will 
go anywhere. 
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THE MOST ECONOMICAL 
FORM OF LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE FOR YOUR MUSIC 


YOU CAN OBTAIN THE 
GAMBLE HINGE IN 
PACKAGES FOR HOME 
AND OFFICE USE... 


To Get Full Enyoyment From Your Music 
b Have it “Gamble-120d” 


Most Music Dealers carry the Gam- 
ble Hinge in assorted sizes for quick uine Gamble Hinge, we show this drawing of the strips and provides a thread hinge which 
and easy application to any 4-page to strips of tape, folded but not weakened by per- 


24-page bindi job. Instructi . . 
accompany each paciage.  =S (sO Or eee CO, See meee 


Once your octavo and sheet music is protected by this flexible yet permanent 
binding, you can enjoy it to your heart’s content . . . for a lifetime. A 
few pennies out of every music dollar will give you the satisfaction of know- 
ing that there will be no more lost pages . . . that leaves will lie flat, turn 
easily . . . that all need for costly replacements is over. 


Bring or send us a trial order—any of your precious music that is threatening 
to fall apart . . . that is ready for a sign “Handle with care.” Once you 
see and use it you'll join the thousands of other music lovers who insist on 
having all publishers’ music Gamble-ized. Ask for a sample Gamble-ized 
copy and full information. 























THIS SIDE 


GUMMED {8 
ig 





SEE FOR YOURSELF THE CONSTRUCTION OF THE GAMBLE HINGE 


As it takes a practiced eye to identify the gen- foration. A strong, loose, lock-stitch connects 


its construction. Note that it consists of full will not tear or rip under the most exacting use. 











Elkan-Vogel Educational Publications — Spring 1941 





CHORUS 
GLIERE-ELKAN—RUSSIAN SAILORS’ DANCE From “The Red Poppy” (SATB)........... 18 
A brilliant spring festival composition 
(Band and Orchestral Accompaniments available in same key) 
ORCHESTRA 


MOZART-GUENTHER—DANCE SUITE: March, Passepied, Gavotte, Menuet 
Score $2.50; Orchestration $3.50; Extra piano conductor .75; each extra part .30. 
PALESTRINA-HARVEY—ADORAMUS TE and SANCTUS (In preparation) 


Published for orchestra exactly as the band arrangement on the 
National Contest List 1941, required number, Class D 











BAND 


PURCELL-BOSS—THE GOLDEN SONATA (In preparation) 
Successful for many years for string orchestra, arranged by Henri Elkan 





VOICE AND PIANO 





1716 SANSOM STREET 


eevee 
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MACLARY, C. T.—NINE HAPPY SONGS from Songs of Innocence by William Blake. 
Musical settings of these famous poems especially adapted for assembly-singing 
in the lower grades.. 

PEERY, R. R.—AMERICA, MY WONDROUS LAND (Solo Voice). ..........seeeeeeeeee 90 

, Also published for SATB, SSA, TTBB (.15 each) 


00 


Full orchestra ($1.50), Full band (.75) 


Music ELKAN-VOGEL COMPANY Records 


(INCORPORATED) 


PHILADELPHIA, PA. 





March-April, Nineteen Forty-one 
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Six National Meetings 


‘Tas issue of the JouRNAL is published while the 1941 section 
meetings of the Music Educators National Conference are in 
full swing. At the time of going to press the third in the series 

-the Northwest at Spokane—has just been completed, and the 
California-Western is opening at San Jose. Southwestern at 
Wichita follows (April 16-19), and the Eastern at Atlantic City 
(May 2-7) will conclude the schedule. Reports from the meetings 
that have been held and predictions for those to follow are heart- 
ening. American Unity Through Music is the dominating theme 

a theme which means the more because it is supported by Con- 
ference unity—that unity in spirit and in purpose which enhances 
the national significance of each of the six meetings. 

Hearty congratulations and warm appreciation are due to 
Mildred Lewis, president of the Southern Conference, and Con- 
ference Host L. R. Sides, director of music in Charlotte—equally 
efficient as directing chairman of the Convention Committee; 
to Edith Keller, president of the North Central Conference, to 
Host Lorrain E. Watters, Directing Chairman C. F. Schropp, 
and their co-workers in Des Moines, as well as to the officers of 
the participating Lowa organizations ; to Andrew Loney, Jr., pres- 
ident of the Northwest Conference, and to Directing Chairman 
Robert A. Choate and his colleagues in the Spokane Schools. 

By the same token, based on many and reliable indications of 
the success of the meetings to follow, similar expressions are due 
Glenn Woods, president of the California-Western Conference, to 
Eleanor Short, Adolph Otterstein, Forrest G. Murdock, and the 
San Jose folks who manned the Convention Committee; to James 
L. Waller, president of the Southwestern Conference, to Grace 
V. Wilson, Duff Middleton, O. P. Loevenguth and their asso- 
ciates in the Wichita Schools, and to N. V. Napier, president of 
the Kansas Music Educators Association; to Glenn Gildersleeve, 
president of the Eastern Conference, to Host John Jaquish, Di- 
recting Chairman Floyd A. Potter and the assisting members of 
the administrative department of the Atlantic City Schools; to 
Elizabeth Ingalls, president of the New Jersey Department of 




























Music, and to the officers of the various contributing organiza- 
tions in the Eastern area. 
In the next issue, the JoURNAL will have the privilege of re- 


porting, through pictures and text, highlights of all six of the 


meetings which will mark the year 1941 as distinctive in the 
annals of the Music Educators National Conference. 
Elections 
Walter 


HE Northwest Conference has elected as president, 
Welke, University of Washington, and as second vice-presi- 
dent, John Stehn, University of Oregon. Of course, the retiring 
president, Andrew Loney, Jr., becomes first vice-president. 

[The Executive Board will include the presidents of the affiliated State 
Associations Montana—H. Hamper, Anaconda; Idaho—Charles L. 
Radcliffe, Malad; Oregon—Clifford A. Elliott, McMinnville; Washington 

Robert A. Choate, Spokane. See item on page 69.] 








Results of the election of the Southern Music Educators Con- 
ference (the name adopted by the Southern Conference for Music 
Education at the Charlotte meeting in order to conform to the 
Conference nomenclature) : 


President Luther Richman 
Mildred Lewis, Lexington, Ky. 


Richmond, Va.; First Vice-President 
; Second Vice-President—Max Noah, Mill- 
edgeville, Ga.; State Representatives: Alabama—Alton O’Steen, Mont- 
gomery; Florida—Veronica Davis, DeLand; Kentucky—Price Doyle, Mur- 
ray; Mississippi—Alvin King, Jackson; North Carolina- James C. Harper, 
Lenoir; South Carolina—Janette Arterburn, Rock Hill; Tennessee—Cather- 
ine Warren, Nashville; Virginia—Paul Saunier, Richmond. Presidents of 
affiliated State Music Educators Associations (state units of the M.E.N.C.) 
who automatically represent their states on the Executive Board: Georgia 
Mrs. P. C. Ware, Waycross; West Virginia—Leonard Withers Keyser; 
Louisiana—W. Hines Sims, Shreveport. 


North Central 
results as follows: 
President—J. Leon Ruddick, 


Music Educators Conference reports election 


Cleveland, Ohio; First Vice-President 
Edith M. Keller, Columbus, Ohio; Second Vice-President Lytton S, 
Davis, Omaha, Nebr.; State Representatives: North Dakota ‘John E. 
Howard, Grand Forks; South Dakota—Louise Turner, Madison; Minnesota 
Hazel B. Nohavec, Minneapolis; Indiana—Wesley Shepard, Evansville; 
Illinois Frances Chatburn, Springfield; Wisconsin—Joseph E. Skornicka, 
Milwaukee. Presidents of affliated State Music Educators <Assocations 
(state units of the M.E.N.C.) who automatically represent their states on 
the Executive Board: Nebraska—Arthur G. Harrell, Kearney; Michigan 

Fowler Smith, Detroit; Iowa—Maurice T. Iverson, Sioux City; Ohio— 
Ralph E. Rush, Cleveland Heights. 


The National Board of the M. E. N. C. 


Te PICTURE BELOW was made during the 1940 fall meeting at 
which the “American Unity Through Music” crusade had its 
inception. At this meeting was drawn up and adopted the gen- 
eral platform which is the basis for the work of the special com- 
mittee, whose report is published in this issue. (See page 10.) 

Under the new constitution, the National Board of Directors 
is comprised of the national president, the first and second vice- 
presidents, the presidents of the sectional conferences (divisions) 
and the auxiliary organizations, and six members-at-large. On 
July 1941—the beginning of the new business and administra- 
tive year—the presidents elected at the recent meeting of the 
3oard of Control of the National School Band, Orchestra and 
Vocal Associations,’ and the presidents elected by the six divisions 
of the M.E.N.C. at the current biennial meetings will automati- 
cally replace the retiring presidents of these units, whose terms 
of office will expire midnight, June 30. Also taking seats on the 
National Board on July 1 will be William E. Knuth of San 
Francisco and John C. Kendel of Denver, who were elected at 
the Los Angeles biennial in 1940 to complete the required total 
of six members-at-large. 

1L. Bruce Jones, Little Rock, Ark., president-elect of N.S.B.A.; Louis 
Wersen, Tacoma, Wash., president- elect of N.S.O.A.; Frederic Fay Swift, 
Ilion, N. Y., president-elect of N.S.V.A.; A. R. Mc Allister, executive 
president-elect and chairman of the joint board of the three associations. 


(A_complete list of officers elected by the associations is published in 
February Journal.) 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THE MUSIC EDUCATORS NATIONAL CONFERENCE 


Seated left to right: Glenn H. Woods, Oakland, Calif., President—California-Western Division; Andrew G. Loney, La Grande, Oregon, President— 
Northwest Division; Ennis Davis, New York City, President Music Education Exhibitors Association ; Edith M. Keller, Columbus, Ohio, President 
North Central Division; Fowler Smith, Detroit, Mich., National President; Mildred Lewis, Lexington, Ky., President—Southern Division; James L. 
Waller, Tulsa, Okla., President—Southwestern Division; A. R. McAllister, Joliet, Ill., President—National School Band Association; Glenn Gilder- 
leeve, Dover, Dela., President—Eastern Division. @ St: anding left to right: Richard W. Grant, State College, Penna., Second Vice- President; Vanett 
Lawler, Chicago, Assistant Executive Secretary; Louis W. Curtis, Los Angeles, Calif., First Vice-President; C. V. Buttelman, Chicago, Executive 
Secretary; Members-at-large Frank C. Biddle, Cincinnati, Ohio; LillaBelle Pitts, New York City; Haydn M. Morgan, Newtonville, Mass., 
Lorrain E. Watters, Des Moines, Iowa; Adam P. Lesinsky, Whiting, Ind., President—National School Orchestra Association. - Not in picture: Mabelle 





Glenn, Kansas City, Mo., President—National School Vocal Association. 
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(New members of the Board take office July 1, 1941. 





See item above picture.) 
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